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CHAPTER I. 



who's here ? 



''It's a very cold night/' observed Mr. John Brom- 
head^ com, cake, coal, coke, wool, and general mer- 
chant, and ex-attomey-at-law of the good and ancient 
town, Merton-Piggott. 

" It's no other than the eighth night of January," 
responded Martha Bromhead, wife of the said John 
(who, it may be observed, was known amongst his 
famiHars as " Probity Bromhead"), " and you wouldn't 
have it as warm as July. Everything in its season, Mr. 
Bromhead." 

" What I mean to say is," returned John Bromhead, 
helping himself to another slice of cold beef, and deli- 
berately looking his wife in the face, as if he meditated 
giving her a hint not to be perverse and contrary-wise, 
and also as if he liked her too well, and had too kindly 
a disposition to be able to speak the sharp word, of 
which (to tell the truth) she had stood in need for many 
minutes ; " what I mean to say is, it's a sharper frost 
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than it has been for ten nights past j there's a north- 
east wind blowing down Gray Street as if it wanted to 
carry the paving-stones into Abbey Garden; there^s 
half an inch of snow covering the ground outside, and 
making it look for all the world like a twelfth-cake; 
and if somebody that both of us are rather intimate 
with doesnH find it out, somewhere about three o'clock 
A.M., why my name isn't John Bromhead.'' 

And having so said, Mr. Sromhead took the largest 
and mealiest potato from a bowl fiiU of very large, and 
exceedingly mealy potatoes, and proceeded to break it 
open, and crumble the flowery contents of its hard rind 
upon his plate. 

''Dr. Magnum promised to send her home in his 
carriage, and she took my ftir cloak with her. I believe 
it is not my custom to forget my child's comfort and 
welfare," repUed Mrs. Bromhead, plaintiTely,-m the 
voice, somewhat devout and intensely miserable, that 
she most affected at the religious services of '' the per- 
suasion." 

' '' Martha !" interjected John Bromhead, quickly and 
sharply. 

''Well, John'' (spoken as quickly, and not less 
sharply), " what is it?" 

John Bromhead laid down his knife and fork, which 
he had taken in hand after crumbling out the mealy 
potato; and pushing his plate a few inches further 
from him, he looked his wife once again steadily in the 
face, and then prepared to give utterance to the reproof 
thai; had already been withheld with an eflbrt. 

Mrs. Bromhead was a good woman and an affection- 
ate wife. She was, moreover, meek of heart. So, 
letting her eyes drop on the starched muslin that with- 
out a fold covered her bosom, she prepared to receive 
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with all humility the scolding which she felt was 
coming, and knew was due to her waywardness. 

"Don^t be tetchy, Martha. Don't be 'contrary.' 
You know contrariness is your fault, and whenever you 
give way to it, you are very sorry afterwards ; and you 
know that whenever you worry me out of myself, and 
spur me into making remarks about your contrariness, 
it's worse to me than a dozen parish meetings. The 
child is enjoying herself. Well, surely, if a child is not 
to enjoy herself, when she is only sixteen years old, I 
should like to be informed at what period of life she 
may begin to take a little pleasure. She is gone to a 
dance at an old firiend's house. What of that, Martha ? 
Tell me, didn't you, when you were a merry girl, go 
about dancing the whole country round ? And pray, 
did you come to any harm because you went down in a 
country dance with a young fellow who did his best to 
please you, and maybe kissed you in some dark comer 
of the passages, as he led you off to supper? You know 
as well as I do, that you took your fiin with the prettiest 
and best of them, and relished it heartily too. And 
yet, here you are setting your face against our little 
girl having some innocent holiday-making when it falls 
in her way; and because she is enjoying herself for a 
few hours at a Christmas jollification, you think you 
can't do wifely duty better than by giving rough answers 
to smooth questions, and ^" 

"The first chapter of Hosea!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Bromhead, suddenly cutting short her husband's lecture 
with words which, to an uninitiated auditor, would have 
appeared altogether irrelevant to the subject, and im- 
pertinent to the occasion. 

''All right, — text found !" answered John Bromhead, 
in an instant dropping his tone of expostulation and 
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dissatisfaction, and reverting to his customary voice of 
easy good-nature. 

The text had not been found an instant, when the 
parlour door opened, and a maid-servant entered with a 
kettle containing hot water. 

'^ That^ll do, now, Nancy,^^ observed the mistress of the 
hcMise, as soon as the kettle was securely located on 
the summit of the huge fire that blazed away up the 
ample chimney. " Come again in a quarter of an 
hour for the supper things, and tell them all to be going 
to bed.'' 

"Nurse is to go to bed'then, ma'am?" inquired Nancy. 

'' To be sure, — and cook too. Why should nurse sit 
up ?'' responded Mrs. Bromhead, with the alacrity of a 
good housewife. But a second thought coming to her 
<fihe changed her manner, and looking at her husband, 
aeked, "What do you say, dear? Perhaps it would be 
better if nurse sat up, and kept the fire bright in the 
child's room ? Of course, she would be useful in help- 
ing to put the child to bed." 

BmiUng an intimation that he rightly appreciated the 
spirit in which this reference was made to him, John 
Bromhead settled the question with an emphatic ex- 
pression of his opinion that it would be right for the 
old nurse to sit up, tiU his daughter returned from 
Dr. Magnum's party. 

" Don't say anything more about it, John," gently 
pleaded Mrs. Bromhead, as the servant left the room. 
^^ I am all right now, and wont vex you again." 

'^ Say anything more about it, old girl ! " answered 
John Bromhead, heartily. " I wouldn't utter another 
word of scolding — no, not if it would save the chapel 
from being burnt, and all ^the connexion' from — 
from ^" 
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'' Hush ! hush ! John Bromhead V 

" DonH be frightened, my deax. Of course I don't 
wish any harm to 'the connexion.' My worst mean- 
ing was that I can't preach a sermon on a text taken 
from Hosea. So now, thank Heaven, our little dispute 
is over, and I may go on with my supper in peace. 
Hah! this ale is very nice — sound, and fresh, and 
strong, and with the chill just taken oflF. You should 
take supper, Martha. It's a foolish prejudice that of 
yours against supper. You're the only woman in 
Merton-Piggott who doesn't enjoy a hearty supper 
at least once in the four-and-twenty hours. As for 
night-mare — ^pooh ! I never had a nightmare in all 
my life, and who, I'll trouble you, does more business 
in the way of suppers than I ? Still I am free to own 
that I enjoy my supper all the more for seeing you 
sitting therewith your knitting — ^pinning away and click- 
ing away just as my poor dear mother used to pin away 
and click away when I was a boy. A man is certainly 
in an easy and enviable position who sits, at sixty years 
of age, with a sound constitution and a good appetite 
over a supper such as this, in a handsome weU- 
famished parlour such as this, with fire and candles, 
making the oak wainscot shine like old boots, and 
with his wife before him, pinning away and clicking 
away as if she were the only woman to knit stockings 
for the whole world." 

The comfortable parlour deserved John Bromhead's 
commendation ; and of all the well-looking pieces of 
furniture within it, he was himself by no means the 
least pleasant of aspect. A manly face was John 
Bromhead's — almost grand in the profile, with a good 
mouth, white teeth, and no more chin and lower jaw 
than a strong man, six feet high, capable of holding his 
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own in a street figlit or the battle of life^ ought to have. 
A bright pink complexion — ^more the colour of a healthy 
child fed on milk and kisses than of a man not ill-dis- 
posed to beef-steaks and dry port ; a slight baldness on 
the summit of a head that displayed at other points an 
abundance of hair, powdered in accordance with a 
retiring fashion, and gathered behind into a tail; a 
suggestion of grey-brown whiskers, — a suggestion, 
indeed, that may be regarded as the germ of the once 
favourite ^' mutton-chop '^ whisker ; a &ank declaration 
of dark-brown eyebrows, beneath which played a pair 
of laughing blue eyes ; and over all a suave urbanity 
and sleekness of expression. Such are the hints for 
any artist anxious to put John Bromhead's face on 
canvas. As for costume, — an easy white neck-tie, 
passing twice round the neck ; no shirt-collar visible, 
but an abundance of snowy friU rising between rigid 
walls of snuff-coloured waistcoat; a huge, easy coat, 
high in the collar, long in the skirt, opulent in pockets, 
and made of the same snuff-coloured cloth as the waist- 
coat; drab breeches, made loose; drab gaiters cut 
square at the foot, in harmony with the square toes of 
the wearer^s stout shoes. 

Such to the mere casual beholder was John Bromhead 
merchant and ex-attorney-at-law, aetat. 60 (or there- 
abouts), of the corporate and ancient county town, 
MTerton-Piggott (pop. 12,768; ann. value of ecclesiast. 
preferm. £2,400), and acknowledged chief of the Non- 
coixiormist connexion of the aforesaid town and its 
sun-ounding country (in all things not immediately 
belonging *« ^^atters of doctrine). And as he partook 
of biB supper,— covering piles of potato-crumbs with 
noblete of butter, throwing on pepper with delicate dis- 
cerrxxnent, helpmg himself to slice after slice of marbled 
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beef, having recourse by turns to all of the half-dozen 
jars of pickle that were ranged before him^ washing 
down substantial happiness with draughts of brown ale, 
and all the time keeping up a continuous flow of cheerfiil 
small talk to his wife — ^it was manifest that he was not 
the man to hold creature comforts in disdain. 

^^ There !'^ said John Bromhead, bringing his repast 
to a conclusion with a final pull at the contents of his 
silver tankard,-^—" now I^m ready for my slippers, and a 
pipe, and a glass of grog. In weather like this it's 
really a duty to keep the cold out of the system; and 
you may rely upon it, Martha, the old English plan is 
the right one, and a good lining inside does more to con- 
quer the cold than two great-coats.^' 

However cold it might be elsewhere, there was slight 
need for carrying on war against the inclemency of the 
atmosphere in John Bromhead's parlour, which was as 
luxurious a room as can be found in Merton-Piggot at 
the present day. Thick red curtains covered the win- 
dows ; an antique screen stood before the door ; family 
portraits (likenesses of departed worthies who on leaving 
the world had left money behind them) covered the 
walls ; bureaus of brilliantly burnished mahogany, and 
book-cases not destitute of books, stood against the oak 
wainscot ; Turkey carpet (and when George the Third 
was King, it was not just everybody who could aflbrd to 
buy Turkey carpets) lay thick and soft on the floor; 
easy chairs, covered with red morocco, were not looked 
for in vain; and around the fire, in the gleaming of 
copper scuttle and copper kettle, and in the burnished 
steel of fenders and fire-irons, there was a metallic re- 
splendency in the highest degree effective. 

^^ Well !'' said John Bromhead, settling himself down 
in his peculiar easy chair, after quittii]^ the supper-table, 
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''I wonder^ Martha, if the child has danced to-night with 
the man who is marked out by the fates to be her hus- 
band 1 I really shouldn't be surprised to hear that ^* 

^' Goodness^ John, don't — the first chapter of Hosea V* 
cried Mrs. Bromhead, for a second time throwing down 
her knitting, and jumping up with excitement. 

'^ All right, text found!'' blurted out Mr. Bromhead^ 
just as Nancy reappeared from behind the antique 
screen, bearing according to regular usage hjer master's 
pipe and slippers. 

" Now, Nancy, be quick and smart, and put the tray 
away, and be off to bed. Come, girl, look about you," 
said Mrs. Bromhead, endeavourmg to conceal her con- 
fusion in domestic fiissiness, ^^ and don't drop anything. 
You needn't wait for your master's shoes and gaiters ; 
they'll take no harm lying here for one night. I am 
coming out this very minute to see that all l;he doors 
are locked. So be quick !" 

Nancy having vanished with the tray, Mrs. Bromhead 
turned upon her husband imploringly, ^^ Why can't you 
be more careful, John ? — and why must you be for ever 
and always saying something before the servants that 
ought to be said only when they are out of the way ? I 
do declare, John, that if I have to cry out ^Who's here I' 
once every four and twenty hours, I have to do it a 
dozen times. I wouldn't for all the world have that 
girl Nancy suspect that you or I are thinking of — of — ^you 
know what." 

^^ Well, well, Martha, ^out of the fiilness of the heart/ 
you know the rest," answered John Bromhead, slightly 
crest-fallen. "\ can't help it. I must speak what's 
uppermost in my mind. And I am sure the servants 
move about with less noise than they used to do in my 
poor mother's time." 

" Carpets," replied Martha Bromhead, '' were not so 
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plentiftil in your poor mother's time as they are now. 
That may have something to do with it. But I wont 
stop here talking now. 1^11 go and see^ John^ that the 
places are all locked up^ and then I'll come back^ and 
'continue on' with my knitting for another half-honr. 
Since you will sit up for ^ the child/ why, I may as well 
keep you company for a part of the tune.'^ 

Whereupon Mrs. Bromhead left the parlour; and 
John Bromhead put off his gaiters, and lit his pipe. 
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CHAPTER II. 



HUSBAND AND WIFE. 



On her return to the parlour, after an absence of about 
five minutes, during which the important duties of 
^^ locking-up '' and ^^ seeing the house quiet ^^ had been 
conscientiously discharged, Mrs. Bromhead found her 
husband sitting, slippered and ungaitered, pipe in 
mouth, and with the instruments and materials for the 
manufacture of grog placed on a little table, conveni- 
ently within reach of his right hand. 

In appearance, of about the same age as her husband 
-in reality, ftdl four years Ms junior-and habited in 
the unattractive costume usually worn by country ladies 
of her years, station, and religious persuasion towards 
the close of George the Third^s reign, she would have 
created no very favourable sensation in a ballrroom. 
There was a rigid formality in her simple attire — of 
high cap, sombre stuff dress — made with long, scant 
skirt — and white muslin kerchief, so constructed, that, 
besides concealing her round neck and covering the top 
of her shoulders, it presented, both before and aft, an 
equilateral triangle of unwrinkled whiteness. There 
was also over her thin face something of sadness. Still 
she was pleasant to the eye — quiet, womanly, and deU- 
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cate ; a woman not without a tendency to fret when 
there was no special cause for fretftdness, and not guilt- 
less of worrying those whom she most loved ; a simple 
woman^ of pure life and good intentions, subject to at- 
tacks of mental disquiet, and clearly of a delicate con- 
stitution. All this of her character might be read at a 
glance ; but she had other and better qualities, not so 
easily discerned. One fine characteristic of John 
Bromhead was that he only saw what was best in, and 
thought what was best of, his dear wife Martha. 

" If that is for me, John," observed the lady, taking 
a seat opposite her husband, and near an end of the 
principal table, ^^ let there be nothing but water in it, 
and only fill as high as the wrinkles.^^ 

" The wrinkles " had reference to certain ornamental 
work on the high and narrow glass in which John 
Bromhead was mixing her some grog of feminine potency. 

" There, Martha," he replied, after mixing and filling 
according to his own judgment, and without reference 
to her directions, " try that, and say how you like it. 
It holds something stronger than water, and it comes 
higher than the wrinkles; but it wont do you any 
harm.^^ 

^^ My dear," said Martha, putting the glass aside, 
with a catching of her breath, after the first sip, ^^ it 
will make me cough." 

'' That'll do, then," laughed John Bromhead, '' it's 
just what it ought to be. Grog ought to be mixed just 
so strong for ladies, that it exactly contrives to make 
them cough. Come, I am heartily pleased to see you 
sitting there. Now we can enjoy ourselves, without 
any references to Hosea." 

^^Do you think she'll be as late as three?" next 
iaquired Martha, when her husband had spent two 
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minutes in silently watcliing the smoke-rings that 
ascended in quick succession from his ' churchwarden 
pipe/ Dissenter though he was, John Bromhead pre- 
ferred the pipe with that ecclesiastical name to all other 
forms of clay tubing. 

^^ She certainly wont be earlier ; and that will be 
quite early enough, if she will but have the goodness to 
bring her heart back with her. I donH wish her to lose 
that just at present.^^ 

'^ Lose it ! I should think not. Why should she V 

^^Her best excuse for losing it would be that m 
another week she^ll be seventeen years old ; and as the 
world goes, Martha, that wouldnH be a bad excuse.'' 

'^ Twenty-one is quite soon enough for marriage,'' 
observed Martha, curtly. ^^ I was close on thirty-five 
when you married me." 

" Twenty-one," rejoined John Bromhead, '' will be 
quite soon enough for me to lose my daughter. But 
we must accustom ourselves, Martha, to the thought of 
parting with her; and it isn't a pin's-head too early for 
us to begin to look out for a husband for her." 

^' What shall we do in our old age without her, . 
John?" 

^^ Anyhow, we wont be so selfish as to want her to 
nurse us, rather than children of her own. And — ^the 
Lord knows how it may be ; but if things go well we 
may be tended on in our last days by a bright little 
damsel — ^invented and nursed by herself, just as she 
was invented and nursed by you." 

'^ Oh, let Time settle that in his own way. If it is 
meant that she should have a husband. Time will bring 
her the right one." 

^^Nay," responded the father, ^^I'd rather do my 
best to settle it in my own way ; for Time, in such 
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matters, sometimes makes very awkward mistakes. I 
have known Time, when he has been left to himself, 
marry a pretty girl to a great rogue ; and I could point 
to more than one case where he has forgotten to find 
an excellent lady any husband at all.^' 

^^ That's sadly true/' assented Mrs. Bromhead ; and 
then, she added, with a sigh, '^ But she's not likely to 
meet anyone at Dr. Magmmi's that you would like for 
a son-in-law." 

^^ Heaven bless you, Martha ! and where would she 
be more likely ? Why, young Mr. Turrett is in town. 
He rode in from Castle Hollow yesterday, and is 
staying at the Melford Arms. He'll be sure to be 
there." 

^^ Mr. Edgar Turrett !" ejaculated Mrs. Bromhead, 
in a toue of well-acted, interrogative surprise, letting 
fall her knitting. 

'^ Ay — ^just so — Mr. Edgar Turrett," answered John 
Bromhead, stolidly, keeping his pipe between his teeth, 
and looking up at the ceiling. 

'^ You can't be in earnest." 

'^ I am in earnest." 

" He is so much older than she." 

^^ Exactly ten years and two months. He is twenty- 
seven years old, and as fine gentlemanly a young 
fellow as ever lived." 

" He's fond of hunting, John." 

'^ Ay — ^why shouldn't he be ? He comes of a family 
who have been sportsmen for generations." 

Mrs. Bromhead opened her eyes, and thought she 
would not resume her knitting for a minute or so. 

" But that is not all, John !" she said, after a pause. 
'' He's very fond of horse-racing." 

^^To be sure," answered John Bromhead, coolly. 
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^^ He has ridden scores of steeple-chases^ and won a 
good many of them, too. And I dare say he can tell 
you as much as most men about the horses at King^s 
Heath.^^ 

" He^s fond of the playhouse and actors,'^ continued 
Mrs. Bromhead, adding count to count in her indict- 
ment. 

^^No doubt — all young fellows are/' replied John 
Bromhead, at length bringing his eyes from the ceiling 
and turning them once again on his wife, who had, by 
this time, forgotten all about her knitting. 

^^ He^s fond of cards.'' 

" Who told you that?" was John Bromhead's quick 
inquiry. 

"Stephen Dowse told me the young man played 
whist at the Assembly Rooms, — and billiards too," was 
the answer that greatly modified the force of the pre- 
ceding charge. 

"Oh, — that's all !" cried JohnBromhead with a laugh, 
taking his pipe from his lips, and sending forth a huge 
cloud of smoke with an air of genuine relief. "I 
shouldn't think so well of him if he didn't; and 
I don't care if you tell Stephen Dowse that I say 



so." 



It was no fit matter for jesting. Mrs. Bromhead 
felt so. 

" Husband," she said, speaking quickly, and with the 
soft musical cadences that always modulated her sen- 
tences when she was greatly stirred, " you surely must 
be jesting ; and yet you oughtn't to make merry with 
such a serious subject as the future earthly, and perhaps 
the eternal, happiness of our child, — our only child. 
You are right when you say that we mustn't be so self- 
ish as to try and keep her with us, when in the natm'al 
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course of things she ought to ha\e other objects of 
care ; and I am one of those who hold in hearty what- 
ever the lip may say, that a mother can't show her 
love and do her duty to her daughter better than by 
first training her up to be a good woman, and then by 
looking about for a man of suitable education and con- 
dition who may be led to see fit to be to her a good 
husband. So you find me thus far of one mind with 
yourself. But don't let us be ambitious, and look for a 
match for the little one above us. She's a sweet angel, 
if ever a girl deserved to be called one, and she oughtn't 
to be sacrificed to our pride — any more than to our 
selfishness." 

'^ That's true, — ^that's true," answered John Brom- 
head, — ^' but tell me, Martha, have you anyone in your 
mind whom you'd prefer to such a man as the young 
squire of Castle Hollow ?" 

'^ There's not a man in the whole world that I think 
worthy of the girl —and that's the plain truth," replied 
the mother with energy, and a flash of affectionate 
pride lighting her pale face. " And thaf s why 1 say 
there's no need of hurry. If we wait and keep our 
eyes open we may find a man of our own rank, and be- 
longing to ^the persuasion,' to whom we might feel happy 
to trust her. She mtist marry a real good man, — a 
Christian. It doesn't matter whether he has money 
or no; and I shouldn't vex myself if he was of ever 
so humble birth; but he mttst be a real good 
man/' 

" You'U have to wait a long time before you catch 
such a miracle of goodness as you are thinking of," was 
John Bromhead's dry response — ^made as he took a 
pinch of snuff before refilling his pipe. 

^^Why shouldn't she marry one of our ministers? 
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They are good men V^ observed Mrs. Bromhead, with 
devout simplicity. 

'' Vd. sooner see her married to a barber/' answered 
her husband bluntly, contempt curling his lip. 

'' To a what ?'' exclaimed Mrs. Bromhead. 

"To — to — a dragoon, an officer of dragoons, my 
dear," answered the husband, sparing his wife's feelings 
and the dignity of ^ the persuasion' at the same time. 

Lighting the refilled pipe at this crisis, John Brom- 
head smoked it in silence for the next four minutes, 
during which his wife bethought herself once more of 
her knitting, and resuming it, clicked away, — revolving 
aU the astounding remarks her husband had just made. 

''The3r're a family altogether out of the common 
way — the Turretts of Castle Hollow," John Bromhead 
at length observed, terminating the pause. " They can't 
be rich. Indeed, they can't be otherwise than poor, 
considering that they take rank with quite the first 
gentry of ' the light lands.' They live in retirement — 
but— but '' 

" But with everything ad it ought to be," put in Mrs. 
Bromhead. ^^ Mrs. Dowse's servant, Betsy, lived at the 
Hollow House for six years, and Mary Miers had a bed in 
the house one night not two years ago, when she went to 
stay with her old uncle John at Battistow and so I know 
about the ways of the place almost as well as if it 
might be called my home. And I can speak for one 
that the Turretts — all of 'em from high to low, the old 
squire, and his daughter. Miss Turrett, and his grand- 
son, young Mr. Edg^ Turrett, live with all the dignity 
of regular grandees. They haven't seen much company 
for years past; and since the old squire's eyes have 
been so bad, and the young squire has been at Cam- 
bridge and up in London, and Heaven knows where 
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else^ — it^s not once a month that a stranger has dined at 
the squire^s table. But, company or no company, they 
always live as though they were full of company. Year 
in and year out they have hot lunch at half-past twelve, 
and dinner at five. Year in and year out they have 
fish and soup and sweets ; and the squire has his fresh 
bottle ^ brought on in the cooler / and, never mind no 
one but the family being present, they sit down every 
day dressed just as if all Newmarket and half London 
were dining with them, — ^the squire dressed in his 
blacks and pumps, and Miss Turrett in evening costume, 
short sleeves and with long gloves in her reticule, and 
head ornaments, all as they should be, and Mr. Edgar 
in the fullest fashion. And old Tom, who was the 
squire^s brother^s man before the squire came into the 
property, waits on them in high livery.'* 

Without inquiring what might be the difference 
between ^^ high livery'* and a less exalted style of ser- 
vile costume, John Bromhead, who was clearly interested 
in his wife's gossip, and by no means surprised at her 
sudden flbw of loquacity, put in lazily, " I believe they 
keep up the garden and green-house in good style ?" 

^^ It's all a gardener, helped by an under-gardener and 
a full-grown boy, can do to keep them up to the squire's 
and Miss Turrett's fancy. In summer the lawn is as 
smooth as velvet, and the flowers are the talk of miles 
round ; and in spring they make no more of hot-house 
grapes than we should of green peas in the fiill of the 



season." 



<c 



I wonder," observed John Bromhead, shaking the 
powder from his pig-tail as he set it free from the back 
of his chair, ^^ why Miss Turrett never married." And 
as he made this remark in a somewhat husky voice, and 
fidgeted with the appendage to his white hair, he looked 

VOL. I. c 
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cnriouBly at Martha out of the comer of his right eye. 

'' Maybe — she never had a chance/' 

'' She's well- looking; and there's no doubt that she's 
a Lidy." 

f'Ay — but a beau isn't picked up every day in ^the 
light lands.'" 

'' When she was a girl, in her uncle's time, she only 
came to Castle Hollow on visits. She was bom and 
reared in London ; and I remember it being said (when 
there was so much fiiss made about her at the Assembly 
Rooms, close on thirty years since, in the second Duke's 
time), that she was thought quite a belle in London^ 
and that beatix followed her about by the score." 

'' Then, ten to one, like half the well-favoured girls^ 
she looked too high?" 

^Not unlikely," assented John Bromhead, with a sigh. 
But why," asked Mrs. Bromhead, after tipping 
down the last drops from her little glass of grog, with- 
out coughing, " should we trouble our heads about the 
Turretts ? They are nothing to us. It's sixteen miles 
from here to Castle Hollow; and it isn't once in three 
months that Miss Turrett comes into Merton-Piggott 
in the family coach, with old Tom hanging on behind ; 
and when she does come — it's only to pay her money 
into the bank, and call at Miss Matchem's to look at 
the fashions, for she never comes now-a-days to the 
Assemblies; and as for house-shopping — ^that's all done 
at Battistow. They live a long way fit)m us ; and if 
they lived next door to us, we should know just nothing 
of them — ^beyond seeing them in the streets and public 
places. Mr. Turrett is a county justice, we are only 
tradesfolk; they belong to ^ Church-and- State,' we are 
members of ^the connexion.' I do declare, husband, 
we're no better than children playing and piping in the 
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market-place — to go on romancing in this manner 
about people we don^t know, and canH know, and donH 
want to know P' 

'^ You seem to liave made some inquiries about them, 
though," observed John Bromhead, drily. 

Whereat Martha was confused, and to avoid her hus- 
band^s scrutinizing eyes, raised her hands, and busied 
herself with adjusting her cap-frill. 

'^YouVe been talking to your cousin Dowse about 
them ?" continued John, with a twinkle in his eye. 

" I often call at Cousin Dowsers— and have a neigh- 
bourly chat ; but I am as little given to gossiping as 
most people." 

"That's no answer. There — there — you neednH 
blush so, woman. God bless you, Martha, — your 
tongue can't hide the truth ; and your face can't help 
teUing it." 

" Surely," returned Martha, half-amused and a little 
vexed, " it was only natural, after what you told me ten 
days ago, about Mr. Edgar Turrett being so much 
pleased with our child, when he chanced to meet her at 
Mrs. Magnum^s, — ^it was only natural that, happening 
to call in at Cousin Dowsers, just after Miss Turrett's 
carriage had left the Bank door, I should ask a few 
questions about her, and her nephew, and the old 
squire, — and all that." 

" Did Stephen tell you the state of her account ?" 

'^You know" (indignantly), "my cousin Dowse 
would as soon think of setting fire to the Bank. On all 
business matters he's as close as a blind wall." 

" You'd better finish off the toe of that stocking," 
observed John, vrith a mischievous laugh. 

" I will. It'll do more good than romancing." 

''And I'll have half-a-pipe more." 

c 2 
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That ' half-pipe-more/ lasted the smoker a long mea- 
sure of time ; and he smoked it without speakings — 
never turning his head from the fire^ but looking into 
the very inmost heart of the glowing coals^ which (after 
the wont of glowing coals — ^towards midnight)^ placed 
before him strangely beautiftd and stirring visions of 
distant years — old memories of hope^ and disappoint- 
ment, and joy, and sorrow. 

^^ Wife," said he, at last, laying down his empty pipe 
on the hearth, "Til tell you something that^ll give 
you a start." 

Martha looked up from her knitting, and saw that 
his eyes were brighter than usual, and that his fresh 
colour was heightened, and that his right hand was 
slightly raised to give emphasis to his words ; and in 
the tender fulness of his voice she heard that which 
drew her heart to his. 

"The Turretts are more to me than you think. 
They might have been much more to me than they can 
ever now be. Years syne, when I was a youngster, — 
not a mere stripling, but a young man, — I loved the 
lady we have just been speaking of (Miss Turrett, Miss 
Adelaide I then called her), with all my soul and all my 
strength. There was a mighty hot power of loving in me 
in those days. My dear old father, what with his farm, 
and what with his corn-business, and what with his other 
trade, was the foremost man in Battistow; and from do- 
ing business through several years with old Mr. Turrett 
(the present squire^s father), and after him with Mr. 
Gervase Turrett (the squire's elder brother, who lived a 
cripple — and died childless) , he came to be on a friendly 
footing with the gentry at ^ The Hollow House.^ He 
WasnH treated only as a rich tradesman of the district, 
but quite like an equal ; and though T say it, he de- 
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served no other treatment, — for, in heart, he was ex- 
actly what he looked — every inch a gentleman. So 
when anything particular was going on at the * Hollow 
House/ my father was a customary guest ; and once or 
twice a year, the squire (and his lady — ^who died a few 
years after him) would come over the ferry, and dine at 
Battistow, and drink a glass of the ^old port^ — ^for which 
we had a reputation for miles round. Of course, my 
father was well pleased to stand on such terms with so 
important a family, and was gratified to see the patron- 
age of his great friends extended to me, who, when 
I was a little school-boy, used to be invited to the 
hunting and shooting parties at Castle Hollow. While 
Mr. Gervase Turrett had the estate, the gaiety was 
much less than it was in the time of his father, who was 
an expensive man, and greatly embarrassed the property 
by his free way of living ; but still he kept up some of 
the old hospitality, and when his brother came down 
from London to visit the old home, there were sure to 
be merry doings, and I was regularly asked to shoot, 
or ride, or dine, or dance. The same sort of thing went 
on after I set up here in business as a lawyer; and the 
long and short of it ended in this — that, when I was 
eight and twenty years old, I presumed to pay my ad- 
dresses to Miss Turrett, when she was just seventeen. 
Of course it was a mad game for me to play. Her 
father deemed me an unfit match, in respect of rank, 
for his only daughter,* and there's no doubt that I was 
not her equal. The afiair, as far as the Turretts were 
concerned, didnH last long. I have no right to say that 
the young lady ever thought of my pretensions as any- 
thing but laughable impertinence. Indeed, I was 
pained at the time by fancying that she held me and my 
love in ridicule. 
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** It was no laughing matter to me. Mr. Antony 
Turrett (the present 'old Squire') had an interview with 
me^ in which I must think he treated me with improper 
harshness^ or rather insolence. I was more hot-blooded 
in those days than I am now ; but he gave me no handle 
for a fight. After all^ a father has a right to put aside 
a man he deems an unfit suitor to his daughter; and if 
a man has patronized you^ and condescended in making 
and maintaining your acquaintance^ ^hy, he can make 
you feel it without laying himself open to a duel. So 
all intercourse between me and the Turretts ceased^ and 
next year, when Miss Adelaide came into thie country, 
she passed me in Gray Street and the Abbey Gardens 
without bowing to me. 

''Before that disaster, I was a 'Church-anfeState' 
man. But with my trouble came great change in my 
religious feelings. Wounded vanity and pride, asi well 
as disappointed love, did their part in disgusting me with 
this world, and turning me to think of a better. Just 
then, too, my father died ; and my mother, who had al- 
ways been a serious woman, joined 'the persuasion,' 
and induced me to go with her. I was very earnest in 
'the work' then, and found great consolation in going 
about to the outlying congregations, praying with the 
poor folk, and preaching to them. They were times of 
great excitement then, to all who belonged to 'the con- 
nexion,' and I can honestly say that, whether 'the 
movement' did harm or good, my zeal was not afiected. 
Perhaps, I don't look on that part of my life now ex- 
actly as I did then; but I don't repent the course 
I took. Anyhow, my dear mother rejoiced in what I did; 
and comfort came to me — and, after a while, happiness.'^ 

As John Bromhead came to the end of this revelation, 
Martha drew her chair near him, and put her hand in his. 
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'' John/^ she said softly, '^ you love her still. Don^t • 
. fear to tell me you do. I shan't be hurt. I had rather 
hear vou loved her still.'' 

'^Tut — ^tut! old wife!" answered John Bromhead, 
gruffly, ^^haven't we been married just on two and twenty 
years, and didn't we wait five years ere our dear child 
came to crow at us, and laugh at us ? and do you ask 
me if I love any woman as I love you?" 

" Ay," returned Martha, tightening her hold on his 
hand as her eye brightened, " you love me better than 
man ever loved woman. I know you do ! God knows 
you do I But you love her also ; and in hours of heavi- 
ness you turn to the thought of her unawares, — and all 
of a sudden find your eyes wet." 

" If a man has ever loved a woman," answered John, 
simply, ^^ he doesn't forget it." 

After a pause, Martha said, ''Do the townspeople 
know your secret ?" 

'' Not a soul of them. My mother knew it — but not 
another of my kin or acquaintance ever suspected it. 
Old Mr. Turrett, even if he remembers the afiair, is not 
likely to talk about it." 
There was another pause. 

And then, breaking the silence again, Martha said 
timidly — ^but with great sweetness, "John — my mother 
(who rests in Heaven) used to say, 'Live It Down' 
might be fixed as a motto to the story of every human 
life. She often said so, and every year makes me more 
sure that she was right. I wish I could tell you what it 
is that I have had to live down. I, too, have had a 
secret from you — and I oughtn't to keep it myself after 
this night. It seems to me a sin now, that I have had 
it from you all these years." 

" No, dear, you're wrong," answered John quickly, 
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raismg his hand to stop her yiroTds, ** you have never had 
a secret from me. I knew your secret long ere ever I 
could succeed in persuading you to be my wife/' 

''What V^ she cried, rising with a start, and looking 
him seaxchingly inthe eyes. ''Known it all these years ? 
and for love of me, and through fear of hurting me, 
never once even hinted at it V^ 

" I knew it," returned John Bromhead, raising the 
hand his wife had just released, and looking up at her 
delicate face^ to which intense excitement had given the 
complexion and expression of girlish beauty; "I knew 
it a quarter of a century since, ay, thirty years since^ 
when week after week you used to walk across the fields 
from Harlow to Glemham Church just to look at his 
grave. I thought of it on the day when we were made 
husband and wife. The knowledge of it has helped me 
to love you and cherish you as you ought to be loved 
and cherished. When you have been troubled or de- 
pressed, when things have gone wrong, or have not 
seemed to go right, I have remembered it, and the recol- 
lection has taught me how to care for you. Your sorrow, so 
well known to me, and my sorrow, so altogether unknown 
to you, have been lights set where otherwise there 
would have been darkness, — Ughts showing me my duty, 
and inspiring me to do it.'' 

" Husband," answered Martha Bromhead, preparing 
to move away, but still keeping her gaze upon him, " I 
know you better to-night than I have ever known you 
before. This night has made me see how close my heart 
is to yours. We old married people are apt to go on 
toiling and toiling drearily, thinking that our steps take 
us further and further away from the love that brought 
us together, and then, just as our hearts are fainting, 
some good angel rises up to teach us that, like the horse 
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in Uncle Glint's malt-mill, we have been making our 
long journey roimd one centre. May God help me, 
John, and for the future I'll think more for you, and less 
for myself. I can't stop. I must go away now.'' 

And having stammered out these poor feeble words, 
that no more told the workings of her heart than the 
foaming fringe of the sea tells the mysteries of the deep, 
Martha Bromhead, with her knitting in her hand, hurried 
from the room, leaving her husband to ponder how she 
and he had each lived their sorrow down ; to reflect that 
''Live It Down " is the epitome of most human lives ; to 
marvel why it is that the wisest and the best, scarcely 
less than the weakest and the worst, have to repent of 
errors, struggle with temptations, endure wrong, look 
away from grief, live down detraction. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THINKS I TO MYSELF. 



Rousing himself from a protracted reverie, John Brom- 
head looked at liis watch, and found it close on one 
o'clock. Two more hours* waiting, and the child would 
return from the party. 

The fire had burnt low ; so John Bromhead put on 
fresh fuel, — ^the best coals Easthaven could supply, and 
his barges convey along the forty miles of the Waveney, 
whose tranquil water constituted the principal com- 
mercial road between the chief county-town and the 
chief port of the " light lands.** As soon as the recently 
imposed coals were crackling to his satisfaction, he again 
took his gold repeater from its fob, and having wound 
it up and looked at it lovingly, lowered it once more to 
its peculiar pocket; saying as he did so '^Grod bless 
Barlowe !** It was a custom in the ''light lands** for 
gentlemen, possessed of repeating watches, thus to do 
honour to their inventor; though few only of those 
who observed the old custom knew its origin, or had 
heard aught of the ingenious mechanician of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Then the good man snuffed the candles. (In the 
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reign of Gteorge the Third, candles required a prodigious 
amount of snuffing, and touching up, and other artistic 
cossetting, or there were gutterings, and splutterings, 
and crackings, and fallings of fungoid accumulation 
from the wick-top, all which would result in winding- 
sheets, and coffins, and devil^s grins, pointing to deaths 
in the famUy, or fires, or floods, or other stem disasters.) 
The candles having been set going again, and the whole 
room wearing a brighter aspect, the kettle next came in 
for attention; being taken from dnder-pit (as the ample 
hearth was called in those days), where it had stood 
since the mixing of Mrs. Bromhead^s grog, and put once 
more on the fire, from which position it speedily began 
to sing merrily and send up a jet of steam that seemed 
to say " Water is good j and fire is good ; but taken to- 
gether they help each other. Drink me.^^ 

Having compounded a fresh tumbler of grog for him- 
self, John Bromhead, in the kindliness of his nature, 
mixed some in his wife's glass, and took it upstairs; 
across the large cold hall, paved with slabs of black 
and white marble; up the huge staircase that was 
fenced in with balustrades of quaintly carved oak ; along 
the silent passage, whose floor was slippery enough to be 
skated on ; into his daughter's bedroom, where in the 
cheerful light of a blazing fire, and at the foot of a bed 
daintily draped with white muslin, which dainty little 
couch was not the only dainty piece of furniture in the 
room, sat in an easy chair a little old woman. The 
leanest, tiniest, and most wizen old lady that can be 
imagined was this occupant of the easy chair. She had 
bright black, beady eyes ; but apart from them, her face 
was remarkable only for its smallness, and general resem- 
blance to the pinched-up apple that country children 
know of as " a scrunchHng.'^ 
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"Here^B a glass of grog for you, Becky/^ said 
John Bromhead. 

" Lor, what madness can have took you. Master John, 
to bring me ' sperrits ' — ^me who drink, as become an old 
woman of eighty-two last Horringer Fair, nothing but 
tea, and fix my eyes on my eternal rest ? " 

" Tut, tut,^^ returned the master kindly, " you ought 
to take this, you want it/^ 

'' WeU,^^ answered Becky with the air of discontent 
and familiarity which haJf-a-century since usually 
characterized the 'faithfiil old servant^ of a family, 
'^ since you have brought it, Master John, you may as 
well put it on the hob/^ 

'^ She^ll be home, now, in an hour and haJf,^^ mildly 
observed John, Bromhead— when this gracious conces- 
sion had been made. 

" She ought to be,^^ answered Becky, with a venomous 
nod of her head. 

"What now?'' 

'^ I have no notion of racketing and caracoling for 
young gals, — ^it spiles their colour, and scatters their 
fortin,'' responded Becky with unusual vehemence, 
shaking her lofty cap, which was just about one-third 
of her entire stature. 

"Why, old nurse, you would not have her do nothing 
but go to chapel? We canH be always going to 
meeting." 

" Chapel ! Meeting I" answered Becky, making an 
expressive but rather inelegant sign of extreme disgust, 
" Chapel ! Meeting I The less o' them the better. ' Rot 
the Chapel,' I say. ' Sink the Meeting,' I say. ' Send 
the conneaAon, as they call it, to old Boney, and let the 
Frenchmen make what they can of it,' I say, I am an 
old woman, and as become an old woman who was 
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eighty-two last Horringer Fair, I fix my eyes on my 
eternal rest, and that^U be i^ the churchyard. Thank 
the Lord who made ^ Church-and- State ' and brought 
destruction on Pharaoh and all his host, you havenH 
got no meeting-yard to put my old bones in !" 

'' Then you stupid, aggravating old woman," answered 
the master, somewhat hotly, "why do you attend 
meeting ? Go to St. Mary^s, if you like, I shan^t quarrel 
with you, if you do." 

" Why do I go. Master John ? That's a question to 
put I IsnH Becky your old nurse ? Wasn't I your first 
nurse, and your last? You were a merry rip, you were! 
Many's the time I whipt you, when you wanted it ; 
and, chance time, I dessay I whipt you too, when it 
would have done you more good to leave you alone. 
Why do I go to meeting ? Just this ; — you went first, 
and I follered you. And to be along with you. Master 
John, Fd foller you to worse places than the meeting- 
house, if worse there can be for one of an old stock, like 
yourself, who have more 'family poortrights and chice 
picters and other curosities ' than half the families o' the 
light lands." 

It was not often that Becky spoke so ftiUy to her 
master on religious topics. John Bromhead was well 
aware that she regarded his position in ' the connexion ' 
as nothing else than a disgrace to one who, by reason 
of his gentle demeanour and prosperity (to say nothing 
of his family portraits and curiosities), might otherwise 
•have ranked amongst the very first gentry of Merton- 
Piggott. He knew that Sunday after Sunday, as she 
walked behind him to the meeting-house, arm-in-arm 
with '^ the child," she could scarce restrain herself from 
muttering aloud her dissatisfaction that she and ' her 
family ' should, in the face of all Merton-Piggott, go to 
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a place of worship held in contempt and aversion by 
'' the quality/^ But it was his policy to feign ignorance 
of her opinions^ and leave her to herself. 

^^ Well, well," he therefore replied on the present oc- 
casion, in a conciliatory tone, " Becky, we know each 
other too well to think of breaking friendship now. 
There, God bless you, old nurse !" 

And so saying, he left the room, as Becky, also in a 
conciliatory and apologetic tone, called after him, " But 
thank you. Master John, for the sperrits. It was very 
good of you to bring them. Master John." 

Returning to the dining-room, John Bromhead found 
himself chilled by his excursion through the cold house. 
So he quickened his blood with the contents of his 
tumbler : and then sitting down once more before the 
fire, subjected his white worsted stockings and all they 
contained to what he termed " a good toasting." 

And then, not for the first time since his wife had 
left him for the night, he fell musing. Had he been on 
the stage, a<H;ing his part in a melodrama, he would 
have considerately turned away tram the fire, and 
directing his voice to ^^ the house " have told in clear 
utterances what was passing in his mind. But as there 
was no " house " to be instructed, and he happened to 
be sitting in the solitude of his own parlour, he kept his 
thoughts to himself. 

But it is now permitted the reader to know that 
his thoughts went somewhat in the following 
fashion : — 

'^ Martha wont dislike the arrangement, if it ,can be 
brought about, worse than myself. She doesn't dislike 
the thought of it ! Our ' child^ marry a minister ! Pooh ! 
Martha would no more care to see her so settled, than I 
should. Still I donH doubt * that she would rather see 
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her married in ' the persuasion ' than out of it ; and 
she'd sooner trust her to a religious man^ a strict^ precise 
man^ than one of any other sort. It rather surprised 
me she didn't make more to-do about his not beiug of 
' the persuasion V But a man must be cleverer than I 
to know all that* passes in his wife's mind. Women 
are strange ticklish cattle. They are full of artifice. 
And God bless 'em, how sweetly charming their artifice 
is ! Who'd wish 'em to be without it ? It isn't decep- 
tion or hypocrisy, — ^but a delicate, coy manner of sidling 
over the ground, where we inen rush straight on, crush- 
ing everything down under us. 

^' I should like to have been nigh and heard her with 
Stephen Dowse, looking all kinds of innocence and un- 
concern as she put her questions about the Turretts ! . 
That I should. And how precious quick she was in 
taking the fancy ! All I did was just to say in a careless 
way what Mrs. Magnum had told me, — ^that Mr. Edgar 
Turrett had been very much struck with ^ the child * 
when he chanced to see her, and be introduced to her 
that morning. And wasn't that spark enough to make 
her catch fire ? She thinks I can't see the flames. Not 
see 'em ! John Bromhead has stiU just a little eyesight 
left in him. 

'^ If it should be brought about, I wonder what ' the 
connexion ' will say. They'll talk — ^there's no doubt 
of that. They have talked somewhat already about my 
way of bringing her up. They talked when I had her 
taught music by Dr. Teddy. They talked when I gave 
her a first-rate education, and had her learn French and 
Italian. They talked when I let her read poetry and 
novels. And now I dare say they are talking sharp and 
fast because Professor Bandalin has been teaching her 
daacing, — the new dances and all. Tut, — ^let 'em talk ! 
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They wonH put me off my game 1 They shan't have the 
' child/ She's made for their betters I 

'* They'll have reason to talk if Caroline Bromhead^ 
only daughter of John Bromhead^ tradesman and dis- 
senter, becomes the wife of a county justice — ^becomes 
the lady of Castle Hollow, and goes* over to ' Church 
and State.' There'll be a little talking then, or John 
Bromhead is a Dutchman. 

*' If it should be brought about, it'll be a strange 
meeting, when I and the old squire come together for 
the first time, and talk the affair over. I shan't say, 
' The last time we were in the same room together you 
offered me insult, and I forgive you.' I shan't say this, 
but he^llfeel it ! I shan't say, ' The time was you didn't 
think John Bromhead a fit match for your daughter; 
but you can't do otherwise than allow that John Brom- 
head's only daughter, with so many thousands down, 
and more at her father's death, with all her beauty, and 
youth, and accomplishments, is a great catch for your 
grandson, who (though he comes of a good family, and 
has been educated at Cambridge, and is as fine-hearted, 
handsome, dashing a yoimg fellow as can be found in 
the 'light lands,' or any other part of the kingdom), is, 
after all, a poor man for his condition in life.' I shan't 
say any part of this, but h^ II feel it. I, the man whom 
he once treated with disdain, will show every possible 
consideration for his feelings — and he'll feel that too ! " 

It was in this vein of romantic anticipation, of not 
unnatural pride, of not ungenerous vanity, that John 
Bromhead built castles in the air, till from musing he 
took to dozing, and from dozing he fell into an honest, 
sound slumber, in his easy chair, out of which sleep he 
was roused (to find the fire out, and the candles greatly in 
want of snufling) by the rumble of a carriage, and the 
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sound of horses* hoofs under the Tvindows in Gray Street, 
and by a loud knocking at his hall-door. 

" Oh ! please donH knock so loud !" cried a clear, 
silver voice to Dr. Magnum^s footman, who was making 
such vigorous use of John Bromhead^s knocker, that he 
bade fair to wake up the whole street, whilst the horses, 
indignant at being taken at such an hour out of their 
warm staUs into the piercing, frosty air, stamped and 
caracoled most contumaciously ; '^ you^ll wake mamma. 
Papa will be sure to hear. He promised to sit up for 
me.^^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SOMETHING ABOUT A CTERTAIN RIGHT-HAND LONG WHITE- 
KID GLOVE, 

While John Bromhead was raising aerial castles^ or 
sleeping in his easy chair, " the child^^ (or, as she must 
now be spoken of, Miss Caroline Bromhead), was in the 
height of her enjoyment at Dr. Magnum^s ball — dancing 
her after-supper dances, and making her first trial of 
innocent flirtation, in what appeared to her to be 
very fashionable and distinguished society. 

The general effect of Dr. Magnum^s entertainment 
on the spectator — ^in the arrangement of the rooms, the 
costumes of the dancers and dowagers, the mode of 
dancing, and the prevailing style of carriage, — belongs 
to the past. Nothing closely resembling it can be found 
in the drawing-rooms of Merton-Piggott at the present 
day ; nothing of the same kind is to be met with in the 
ordinary London society of 1863. The rooms were 
handsome and well-lighted, and contained not more than 
sixty, not less than fifty, guests; the music for the 
dancers was produced by half-a-dozen professional in- 
strumentalists, brought upon the scene by Dr. Teddy 
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(Bartholomew Teddy, Mus, Doc. Owon), the eminent 
musical professor, patronized by her Grace the Duchess 
of Dovercourt, who had permitted him to offer in- 
struction to her daughters, Lady Georgina Melford 
(before her marriage to the Earl of Elderberry), and 
Lady Clementina Melford, and her son, the Marquis of 
Sunbury. It is almost needless to state that, with such 
countenance. Dr. Teddy was without rival as a musical 
authority throughout the ^^ light lands/^ He it was 
who arranged the county concerts, bringing artistes 
down from town, not forgetting to offer due encourage- 
ment to local talent. For every ball in the houses of 
the surrounding aristocracy. Dr. Teddy was invited 
to superintend the orchestral arrangements. Every 
Christmas he brought out a fresh piece of dance-music 
dedicated to one or another of his most aristocratic 
patronesses in the ^^ light lands /' and every Sunday he 
condescended to play the organ at St. Mary^s Church ; 
not of course for the sake of the paltry salary of forty 
pounds per annum, attached to the post of organist j 
but that he, Dr. Teddy, might support "Church 
and State ^^ in the principal church of Merton- 
Piggott, where "the first quality^^ attended divine 
service, together with such of His Majesty's forces as 
happened to be stationed in the town. Dr. Teddy 
was no ordinary fiddler; but a gentleman who dined 
regularly at the table of Archdeacon Lovegrove, lived 
on hand- and-glove terms with the aristocracy of the 
town and vicinity, and played whist with the best sets in 
the Assembly Rooms. Of course he was present at 
Dr. Magnum's assembly, — exchanging compliments with 
the less youthful of the ladies, taking a hand of cards, 
and ever and again hiurying from the card-room to the 
dancing-rooms to survey his musicians through his gold- 

d2 
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rimmed^ double-barrelled eye-glasses^ — and with much 
di^itj^ and a certain amount of fussy ostentation, 
offer a professional criticism or give a direction. For 
Dr. Teddy was intensely proud* of his profession, 
and would hare been greatly mortified if, on leaving 
a ball, he had learnt that some one present at it 
had not discovered ^^the musical arrangements to be 
under the management of Dr. Teddy.'' It is to be 
feared that Merton-Piggott has at the present day no 
such character amongst its inhabitants as the polite little 
Doctor of Music ! 

Another artistic personage present was Mr. Ban- 
dalin, Professor of Dancing. Ranking much below Dr. 
Teddy in public estimation. Professor Bandalin held a 
dubious ground amongst the superior people of the town. 
Enjoying (like Dr. Teddy) the patronage of her Grace 
of Dovcrcourt, and all her Grace's distinguished con- 
nections, he was a person to be addressed with gentle 
courtesy — to be honoured with a bow in the Abbey Gar- 
dens, during promenade^ and with invitations to parties 
where dancing formed the chief diversion. Of course 
etiquette did not permit the Professor to dance " in so- 
ciety " with his old pupils ; but he was suffered, and he 
took a simple pleasure in being suffered, to watch from 
a distant comer the graceful movements of the ladies 
and gentlemen who had acquired the elegant art oi dance 
under his tuition. It is to be feared that even this li- 
mited and qualified urbanity is no longer displayed by 
the gentry of Merton-Piggott to their chief dancing- 
master ! 

The ladies at Mrs. Magnum's ball were, with only a 
few exceptions, of the order then known in Merton- 
Piggott as ^^ privileged ladies" — i, e. ladies of such con- 
dition that they were privileged to attend the Assembly- 
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balls. Only a few were unquestionable 'county ladies/ 
— such, for instance, as Lady Farrell and Mrs. Madison 
(who, in their carriages drawn by four horses> had 
come into town that night, out of compliment to " dear 
Fanny Magnum,^' from Farrell Park and Hasketon 
Grange); but the others were next in grade to the 
countyquality, — ^being the unmarried sisters and.cousins 
of the *' county ladies,'* or the wives or daughters of 
the '^ independent gentry '^ and " professional gentry '^ 
of the town (such, for instance, as the ladies of 
Archdeacon Lovegrove, D.D., Mr. Counsellor Tripp, 
and Colonel Bowstring) . 

For Mrs. Magnum was the acknowledged leader of 
fashion, as far as '^ the town*' was concerned. She was 
received at Melford House and all the othev grand 
places of " the neighbourhood,'* and, for the most part, 
she held her own with the best people of the " light 
lands.'* 

As the daughter of the late Colonel Bassingboume 
she was somebody; as a very pretty woman, still only 
thirty-eight years of age, with a bright complexion, 
brown eyes and brown hair, and incomparable 
taste in dress, she was somebody; as the pos- 
sessor of the sweetest temper woman was ever blessed 
with, and of the frankest and j oiliest manner that ever 
made a thoroughly-refined woman liked by the high 
and beloved by the humble, she was somebody ; as the 
most expert " whip " and best dancer in the *' light 
lands," she was somebody ; and, lastly^ as the owner 
of a rich voice, which she was accustomed to 
exercise in singing old English and modem Scotch 
ballads, without an accompaniment, — she was more than 
merely somebody. 

The finest mansion in the town (in Abbey Flace^ 
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right opposite the Saxon Tower and the Norman Gate 
leading into the Abbey Gardens) was that in which she 
was bom^ and in which she now livedo as the wife of the 
accomplished and prosperous physician — Dr. Magnum. 
The youngest of three girls, she had seen her two elder 
sisters marry — one becoming the lady of Colonel Sir 
John Tytler, of the Bengal Cavalry ; and the other 
being led away by Rear- Admiral Sir Norton Firebrace ; 
but she remained at home^ nursing her old father to 
his dying day, varying her labours of filial love with 
flirtations at the Assembly Booms, and achieving 
triumphs as the most popular toast of the county side. 
Ned Bassingboume (or " the Colonel/* as he was always 
called by the humbler townspeople) was a man of 
landed estate ; farming land himself, and having tenants^ 
and being lord of certain manors in the " light lands,*' 
— but he preferred to live away from his farms, in the 
old town mansion which his father and grandfather and 
great-grandfather (adopting a mode of life not un- 
common with country squires of the eighteenth century) 
had inhabited before him. He had seen some active mili- 
tary service in early life, though he never attained higher 
rank in the regular service than a captaincy. As 
commanding officer of that important and patriotic force, 
the Merton-Piggott Volunteers (eight hundred strong) 
he was during the last years of his career addressed and 
honoured as ^^ the Colonel.** 

And here it may be remarked parenthetically, that 
the Volunteers, under Colonel Bassingboume*s com- 
mand, were vastly different from the Riflemen of 1863. 
The raw material of the Colonel*s force was the British 
peasant, — the agricultural labourer, as he is now com- 
monly termed. He was caught hold of, and paid for 
. services on parade. His hair (which he was advised to 
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cut to a regulation length and pattern) military disci- 
pline took under special observation — causing it to grow 
gray before every public drill by a cunning application of 
flour and grease^ and ordaining that a short leather pig- 
tail (closely resembling a bean-pod), with a tuft of hair 
at the bottom, should be affixed behind so as to hang 
down the nape of the neck. His head being thus duly 
powdered and pig-tailed, it was surmounted by a high 
felt cap, with a peak. The neck of the rustic warrior 
was then strapped up tight in a leather stock. " Grood- 
bye, Serjeant — I shall never see you again,^' the poor 
wretch used to gasp out, as he raised his chin 
higher and higher, to accommodate himself, in some 
measure, to ^^the collar of torture,^' until his eyes 
could behold nothing but the sky above them. His 
body was adorned with a swallow-tailed coat, of red 
cloth, with white facings (let us say) ; his legs were en- 
cased in white breeches, made, for the sake of tight- 
ness, according to the memorable condition that if the 
limbs for which they were made could get into them 
they should be thrown back on the hands of the con- 
tractor; and his forelegs rejoiced in black gaiters, 
standing out in effective contrast to the white above 
them. As for weapons, he had the bayonet and Brown 
Bess : the said Brown Bess beinG" admirably calculated 
to gi;e a martial amateur the eLbling experience of 
bleeding for one^s country, — ^for such was the coarseness 
of the powder served out to the old volunteer, and such 
the clumsiness and imperfection of the means for effect- 
ing ignition, that when a volley was fired at least 
every other man in Une received a spirt of the burning 
powder into his face. When Colonel Bassingboume's 
soldiers returned from drill, what with the flour and fat 
which had run down &om their matted hair over their 
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foreheads and eheek-bones^ what with the grime of char- 
coal on their wet &ce%, and what with blood trickling 
from the spots where glowing spirts had hit them^ they 
had a truly woe-begcme aspect. A sarcasm about 
" the Yolunteer never bleeding for his country '^ woukl 
not have touched them ; for they bled for their country 
every time they were drilled. Harmless^ too^ would 
have fallen the brilliant injustice of Mr« Pimeh^ who 
recently remarked that whereas to die was the last 
thing Nelson did for his country^ it was just about the 
last thing that the Volunteers would do for theirs. 
Flight in the face of an enemy was a sheer impossibility 
with the old volimteer ; so fast set was he in his habili- 
ments. Poor fellow ! what with his hair-powder, and 
regulation pig-tail^ and tight breeches^ and stiff stock, 
and coarse powder, and bad gun, he endured bravely — 
but too much. Let the gentlemen be thankfol who in 
knickerbockers and loose tunics kneel down on Wim- 
bledon Conmion, and make their centres and bull-eyes 
at eight hundred yards' distance ! 

Such were the volunteers of Colonel Bassingboume, 
who, dying in the January of 1813, lefb his corps to pass 
away shortly after him. At that date Fanny Bassing* 
bourne was still unmarried, and though more than thirty 
years of age, was not engaged; had (it was confidently 
asserted by some of her Mends) never been engaged. 
People tvill talk; and it was a frequent topic of discussion 
amongst the quality of the "light lands,'' why Miss 
Fanny, with all her good looks and universal popularity 
had never married. ' It was not for want of 
''appreciation." Lady Farrell could mention no less 
than five eligible gentlemen who had ''appre- 
ciated her dear old friend Fanny Magnum," and her 
ladyship excluded altogether from the list that harum- 
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Bcarum scapegrace Ambrose Treve, whom, of course, no 
girl in her senses could think of with any tenderness 
until he had fallen at Badajos, fighting with infinite 
gallantry. 

Waterloo had been fought, and the disturber of 
Europe's pfeace had been passed on from the Bellerophon 
to St. Helena without having followed Mr. Capel LoflFt's 
advice, and sued out his Habeas Corpus. The Melford 
family were abroad, and Hfe was flat at Merton-Piggott. 
So just as Napoleon was making first acquaintance with 
rather confined quarters on a remote rock, the 
fashionable county town sought excitement in con- 
sidering Fanny Bassingbourne^s position; how she 
ought no longer to live under the protection of her old 
aunt in that huge family-house; how she " had no time 
to lose;^^ how it would soon be " a case of now or never 
with her -" how her beauty ^' couldn't in the natural 
course of things last for ever;'' how her voice ^^was not 
by any means what it had been;" how the Colonel 
hadn't left her " over well provided for;" and how she 
^' wouldn't be doing her duty to herself if she didn't leave 
off shilly-shallying and settle herself/' Of all the modes 
of settlement proposed for her, no one thought of suggest- 
ing that she should marry Dr. Magnum, who was a 
widower — ^without children, it is true — nearly twenty 
years her senior, and ^'only a physician.^' But that 
was the plan of settlement she selected for herself, and 
she made her choice known to "the world," just as 
"the world '^ was coming to the conclusion that she 
ought to bestow her hand on General Raffles, and go 
out to Calcutta. 

After a few days' consideration the grandees of 
"the neighbourhood" were well pleased with Fanny 
Bassingboume's "sensible designs for her own 
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happiness/^ They were delighted to know that 
they shouldn^t lose her, and though, to be sure. 
Dr. Magnum was '^ only a physician,^^ and a girl of such 
family and endowments as Fanny Sassingboume might 
reasonably have entertained ^^ hopes of matrimonial 
advancement ; " still, he was " the leading physician of 
the 'light lands,* ^^ had no incumbrances, had a 
professional income of at least £2,500 per annum, 
and was, moreover, "firmly fixed in her Grace^s 
favour.*^ 

AU which estimation of Dr. Magnum^s position was 
most just. He was no ordinary '^ country doctor.'' 
However much the admission may wound the suscepti- 
bilities of the cultivated mea who exercise the medical 
vocation in rural districts at the present time, it must 
be allowed that half a century since the ordinary surgeons 
of the " light lands '' were not deemed gentlemen. They 
were a rough set, half-farrier, half-druggist ; too much 
addicted to heavy home-brew, seldom wearing gloves^ 
and not very particular about having the mud brushed 
once a day from their top-boots. "The quality'' kept 
them standing on their hall-mats for half-an-hour at a 
time, and gave no offence by assigning them entertaiment 
in the housekeeper's parlour instead of at their own tables. 
But Dr. Magnum was set high above such iGwljmedici^ 
His degree had been gained in the University of 
Cambridge — Oxford men were rarely seen in the " light 
lands ; " his carriages and horses were as good as any 
in the country ; and his fees — collectors of medical una 
will be thankful for the intelligence — ^were half-a-guinea 
in Merton-Piggott, and according to the distance at 
which his patients resided from the town, a guinea or 
two guineas in the country. And, be it remembered, 
that at the time when Fanny Bassingboume married 
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Dr. Magnum^ the "guinea fee^^ was no mere pretext 
for cluteliing an extra shilling, for the first sovereigns 
of the new coinage were not issued &om the Mint till 
July 1st, 1817. Guineas were still the ordinary counters 
in commercial exchange, and it was no uncommon thing 
for Dr. Magnum to receive from the treasured hoard of 
a "light land*^ huckster one of the original 1663 
guineas made of gold from Guinea coast, and bearing 
the impression of an elephant. 

So, notwithstanding the apologetic tone of the grandees 
when they spoke of Dr. Magnum as " only a physician,^^ 
that gentleman was a personage of some importance, 
and one who might without presumption ask a gentle- 
woman to become his wife. " But,^^ said dear old 
Mrs. Trussler, living in lodgings in Gray Street, on a 
very confined income, after outliving five husbands, 
"the Doctor is almost twenty years Fanny Bassing- 
boume^s senior; my dear, it^s impossible she should 
love him. A woman can no more love an old husband, 
than she can love an old bonnet. I ought to know, for 
I am sure I have had some experience with husbands. 
I have had five in my time, my dear ; and the last was 
only eighteen years older than myself, — and I hated 
him like poison.^^ Mrs. Trussler, however, was 
wrong, for a happier couple than Dr. and Mrs. 
Magnum could not be found in the country. 
While he was posting about the country, visiting his 
patients, Fanny played the part of hospitable lady in 
her old home, and became even more popular after her 
marriage than she was before it. And when Mrs. 
Lovegrove (the wife of the Very Reverend the 
Archdeacon), graceftiUy submitting to the infirmities of 
age relinquished the leadership of " the town '^ to her 
dear young friend Fanny Magnum^ there was no voice 
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in Merton-Piggott that did not acknowledge the 
Archdeacon's lady had chosen the best possible 
successor. Perhaps this elevation of Mrs. Magnum to 
the presidency of " the town '' met with more cordial 
acceptance^ than it would otherwise have done^ from 
being made towards the close of her first year of 
married life, when she re-appeared in society after an 
interesting absence from the Assembly Rooms, — con- 
sequent on the birth of a little girl, said little girl being 
the only child with which she ever presented the 
doctor. 

No wonder, therefore, that Mrs. Magnum's party was 
well attended. 

It was a bright and exhilarating scene. The 
ladies were richly and elegantly attired, but 
without a servile adherence to fashion, for the 
Duchess of Dovercourt encouraged the ladies of her 
kingdom to exercise individual taste on points of 
detail. Turbans, toques, and toque-turbans of a most 
pleasing variety were seen in every direction. The girls 
wore their hair dressed with flowers in divers fashions^ 
— ^in some cases, with little curls running quite round 
the back of the head : in others, with a braided turret 
supported by a high tortoise-shell comb ; in all instances, 
elaborately and with good effect. Fanny Magnum 
(who in certain small matters was very methodical) 
kept in her diaries careful records of her costume, and 
from them it is leamt that on the present occasion she 
wore '^ a white striped satin toque,'' of which her neat 
hand-writing observes, " it is made low and of an oval 
form ; the satin is laid on full, and the fulness confined 
in different parts by strings of pearl, which are fastened 
by a rich tassel of pearls on one side. The fulness is 
confined at the lower part of the toque by a silver band^ 
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and it is ornamented by a beautiful plume of white 
ostrich feathers tipped with blue, which are placed to 
faU on the left side/' As for the shape of the satin, 
and silk, and muslin dresses, — the short-waists, and 
long undistended skirts of the Empress Josephine still 
held their ground in polite society, even as the long 
bodice and circumambient jupons of Tlmperatrice 
Eugenie will doubtless endure (with modifications) 
after her living grace and beauty have vanished for ever 
from the Tuileries. The once popular song of "tlie 
Banks of Banna'' begins with - 

" Shepherds, I have lost my love; 
Have you seen my A Tina ?" 

and many girls still hummed the parody on it, beginning 



' Shepherds, I have lost my waist ; 
Have you seen my body P" 



Such a costume, with the waist close under the arm- 
pits, and the drapery falling in straight folds from that 
point to the lowest hem, would raise smiles in a May- 
fair drawing-room at the present time. May-be, it 
was a foolish and indefensible fashion of dress: but 
men, who may be still described as of ^' middle age," 
can bear testimony that the women who adopted it were 
admired and loved not less warmly and chivalrously than 
English girls are admired and loved now-a-days. 

Dr. Magnum's male guests also were not without 
the features and characteristics of by-gone manners. 
Those of mature years still wore powder, even as did 
that last great arbiter eUgantiarum, Mr. George 
Brummell. The starched white cravats of the civi- 
lians were folded, so as to keep the chin well up, 
and passed twice round the neck. Pantaloons 
(notwitlistanding certain countenance shown them 
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elsewhere) were still deemed inadmissible as ^' dress^' 
in the polite world of Merton-Piggott ; and the 
admirer of new things^ who had presumed to enter the 
Assembly Booms in loose trousers^ would have been very 
promptly bowed out again by Colonel Bell, Master of 
Ceremonies. Swallow-tailed dress coats — of any quiet 
colour, black being frequent, but blue (enlivened with 
the gilt button of the Merton-Piggott hunt) being more 
general ; one, two, or three little slips of waistcoat 
collar (of silks of divers colours) peering out beneath 
the dress waistcoats ; delicate linen, with lace frills, and 
laced ruffles at the coat wristbands ; breeches, stockings 
and shoes, — were articles of dress in vogue amongst 
the quality of the '^ light lands/* Nor must mention 
be omitted of the large proportion of military uniforms 
present. Prolonged war and familiarity with the 
dangers of war had made the members of the profession 
of arms as popular throughout the country, as they were 
numerous ; and at Merton-Piggott, which, like most 
other fashionable country towns, abounded in soldiers 
— either on half-pay or furlough, — no man 
who had ever borne His Majesty *s commission 
thought of appearing at a ball save in fall-dress 
uniform. 

The company had nearly all assembled, and two 
dances had been danced, when Miss Caroline Bromhead 
entered the room. It was a part of Mrs. Magnum^s 
policy to bring her forward, when there were many eyes 
to witness her first appearance in a scene so novel to 
her and so brilliant. 

Close upon the completion of her seventeenth year, 
slightly under the average height of Englishwomen, and 
with a face— of which bright arch eyes (under long fine 
lashes and gentle brows) , small, pouting, curling, kissable 
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lipSy petite round chin and cheeks, and a prevailing 
expression of demure merriment were only a few of 
many charms, — Carry Bromhead (Mrs. Magnum 
always called her '^ Carry^^) was not a girl to pass in a 
crowd without observation. Bom of just no family at 
all (as far as she knew), without a drop of patrician 
blood in her veins, she was invested with the quiet 
dignity, graceful bearing, and simple self-possession of 
a well-bred English girl. 

As she entered the drawing-room under Mrs. Mag- 
num^s wing, with her eyes not turned downwards to the 
groimd, but still not able for the moment to survey 
calmly the whirl of dancers — ^there was a stir amongst 
those who were not waltzing. 

^' Bedad ! what an exquisite little creature !^^ observed 
Colonel Bell, Master of Ceremonies, dropping his eye- 
glass after a deliberate observation of the new addition 
to the beauty of the room. " Very strange, Mr. Arch- 
deacon, I don't know her. I certainly cannot have seen 
the young lady before.'' 

*' Put up your glass again," answered old Dr. Love- 
grove (with a mischievous twinkle in his keen eye) ; 
'' you, the Master of Ceremonies, ought to know her." 
Liberating the band, by which his glass was sus- 
pended, from the folds of his laced frills, the Master of 
Ceremonies caught up the glass with a dainty little jerk 
of the hand that threw back the lace rufl3e over the 
wristband of his right sleeve. 

^^ No, — Lovegrove, — she's a stranger," returned the 
Colonel, after a second scrutiny, "but whoever 
she may be, I'll bet a pony she's a young lady of dis- 
tinction." 

" ' The Cloth don't bet,' " answered the Archdeacon, 
with another mischievous twinkle of the keen eye, " so 
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you'll neither lose nor win a pony with me. But as 
for the young lady, she is the only daughter of John 
Bromhead — ^the dissenter/' 

The Colonel professed that his astonishment was un- 
bounded. 

^' John Bromhead ! John Bromhead the dissenter?" 
observed the gallant gentleman, holding up the band of 
his glass, and watching the lens as it dangled to and fro, 
" I don't catch the man. I can't recall the man. But, 
— ah, — ^let's see. Isn't there a merchant-fellow living 
in that large house in Gray Street (the house that Ned 
Bagot wished to buy some years since) ? I feel sure 
there's a man named Bromhead living there." 
^^ He's that young lady's father." 
'' Indeed ! — and so the young lady is the daughter of 
John Bromhead, dissenter ? Well now. Archdeacon, do 
tell me, — what is a Dissenter? I've often heard them 
talked about ; but, 'pon honour, I never could, for the 
life of me, make out what they were. Haven't they got 
something to do with the people who want to turn every- 
thing topsy-turvy — and print wretched low newspapers 
to prove that all men are by nature bom equal? 
They're a sort of Americans, ain't they, Mr. Arch- 
deacon ?" 

" Come and lunch with me to morrow, Colonel Bell, 
and then I'll tell you all about the Dissenters. I never 
talk theology after dinner. And, for heaven's sake, 
my dear Colonel, do turn your head now, and look at 
Miss Bromhead again, now that she is being introduced 
to Lady Farrell ! What a lovely colour I Ah, dance 
up ; — music stopt. I'll be off, and find a seat at a whist- 
table." 

'^ I'll join you in the card-room in a minute ; but as 
your Master of Ceremonies, I must first pay my homage 
to the new-comer." 
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» So Colonel Bell moved away in the direction of Lady 
Farrell and Mrs. Magnum and Carry Bromhead^ keep- 
ing his chapeaU'bras close under his left arm^ and twid- 
dling his eye-glass with his right hand, 

'^ Allow me. Miss Bromhead/' observed the Master 
of Ceremonies, after the imposing formalities of intro- 
duction had been duly attended to, ^'to express the 
sincere gratification I derive from introduction to a 
young lady of whom I have heard so much. I shall 
now look forward to— to the pleasure of seeing you at 
the Assembly Balls, where it is my study and delight to 
anticipate the wishes of those ladies who honour Merton- 
Piggott with their presence.'^ 

And so speaking — ^with an almost tedious tardiness of 
utterance, but with a rich suavity of voice that was the 
reverse of unpleasant — Colonel Bell bowed profoundly, 
taking his chapeau-bras away from his left arm.. 
The Master of Ceremonies was of '^ an old school j*'— • 
old even for Merton-Piggott, where, though much 
formality was " the mode,^' his courtesies, and compli • 
ments, and gallant adulations to 'Hhe ladies who 
honour Merton-Piggott with their presence,^' were 
conspicuous for a certain cumbrous artificiality. It 
may not, however, be imagined that he was either a fool 
or bore. The former he could never have been ; the 
latter he might possibly prove himself, if he were dug 
up and revived with aU his old-world affectations and 
vanities crusted upon him, and set forthwith in modem 
society,— without any previous filing down audrepoHsh- 
ing. But Archdeacon Lovegrove, who was a good 
judge of life, maintained that a more agreeable com» 
panion than Colonel Bell did not exist. 

'^ Indeed, Colonel Bell,^' answered Carry, giving in 
pure girlish simplicity the best possible answer to the 

VOL I, E 
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Coloners patronage^ ^'you do me too much honour. 
Mrs. Magnum prevailed on papa to let me come to her 
party to-night ; but I do not aspire to the privilege of 
attending the Assembly Balls/' 

In reply, the Master of Ceremonies gallantly 
protested that he should do himself the honour of call- 
ing on Miss Bromhead's papa, and urging him not to 
retain in envious seclusion that incomparable loveliness 
with which Heaven had blessed his hearth ; and he had 
scarcely terminated this gratifying assurance, when he 
saw a slight colour spring into the young lady's com- 
plexion, and an increased brightness animate her eyes^ 
as a clear, manly voice at his side said : — 

''I have hastened. Miss Bromhead, to solicit the 
honour of dancing the quadrille with you/' 

Thus spoke, bowing very low, according to existing 
fashion, a young and well-looking man, of light com- 
plexion and very pleasant countenance. ^Esthetic 
criticism might have objected that he was not quite tall 
Plough, that he was too thickset, that his eyes shouldn't 
have been gray, that his hair oughtn't to have been 
light brown, that he was too clearly in the enjoyment 
of robust health. But on the other hand, it would 
have allowed that his voice was very gracious, as well as 
commanding, that his smile was agreeable, that his 
countenance expressed more than ordinary intelligence, 
and that his entire appearance and bearing were gentle- 
manlike. 

Carry. Bromhead did not simply put out her hand, 
and say, *' It would give her pleasure to dance with 
Mr. Turrett." That would have been too free and easy a 
reply at Merton-Piggott forty years since. She averred, 
" It would give her great happiness to avail herself of 
Mr. Turrett's polite invitation." Whereupon she laid 
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her hand lightly on the scarlet of Mr. Edgar Turrett's 
outstretched arm^ and with many eyes watching her, 
tripped off — for the first time in her life to dance the 
quadrille " at a party/' And very sweetly she looked> 
thus led off by her partner, who wore the full-dresa 
imiform of the ^'Light-Lands Yeomanry/' in which 
admirably mounted force he was a comet. The Duke 
of Dovercourt (the commanding oflScer of the " Light-* 
Lands Yeomanry '') had particularly requested his 
officers to wear their uniform at all balls, and other 
evening entertainments where ladies were present. 

Speedily the " sets '' were made up, and the musi- 
cians began to play that music for the '^ quadrille '' 
which Dr. Teddy composed on the first introduction of 
the new dance into Merton-Piggott. 

There was excitement among the non-dancers, for 
some of them were sharers of Mrs. Magnum's secret^ 
and knew that she — ^in conjunction with Professor Ban-* 
dalin and half-a-dozen intimate friends — had been in- 
structing Miss Carry Bromhead (the dissenter's daugh- 
ter) in dancing, for the express purpose that she might 
make her dSbuf in polite society, at the next of those 
balls which the Doctor and his lady were accustomed 
to give every Christmas. There were spectators who 
anticipated (and probably a very few who hoped) that, 
overcome by the novelty of her position, the dissenter's 
daughter would lose her presence of mind, " forget her 
steps," put the whole dance out, and even faint 
away. Dancing was not mere lounging in those days ; 
steps were achieved with mathematical precision, and 
gentlemen who were behind time in " setting to theii 
partners," were covered with a sense of shame, and 
oould not sleep soundly for many nights. Butno eye could 
detect an error in even the minutest detail of Carry's 
s2 
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dancing. She never once looked down at tlie floor, nor 
at her feet (which, as she afterwards expressed it, 
'' seemed to go all of their own accord *'); but ever and 
again giving her "particular friends and instructors'' 
a triumphant smile, or demure twinkle from beneath 
her eye-lashes, she kept up a constant flow of chat 
with her partner, and from, first to last acted her part 
to perfection. 

'^ My dear Fanny,^' whispered Lady Farrell, enthusi- 
astically, to her old school friend, '^ it's exquisite. It's 
positively exquisite. She is a charming, lovely, delec- 
table little creature. What spirit she has, too ! Look 
at her neck and small ears. We must trot her out next 
Assembly Booms. She is the neatest little filly I ever 
clapt eyes on I" 

Lady Farrell, it should be remarked, had strong 
sporting tendencies ; but she had the good and womanly 
taste not to talk like a jockey when men could hear 
her. 

" I knew you'd like her, dear, and would leave off 
laughing at me, as soon as you saw her," answered 
Fanny Magnum, delighted with the impression her 
protegee had created. " Ah ! here is Professor Bandalin. 
Now, Professor, what do you think of our pupil?" 

" I cannot see," answered the Professor, bowing low, 
as became a dancing-master, asked to give an opinion 
by a chief patroness of himself^ and his art, "what 
there is wanting, Mrs. Magnum, in that yoimg lady (as 
&r as the quadrille is concerned) which time* will not 
accomplish. She has natural conformation and adapt- 
ability, and they are great things, madam ! When I 
decide how much I can do for a pupil, I always ask 
myself whether I have natural conformation and adapt- 
ability to help me. Art, madam, canH do everything : 
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she can do more than nature^ bat still she requires 
nature^ as a humble handmaiden. Miss Bromhead's 
chassee is really a triumph ; it really^ madam^ is almost 
as good as your own, and Lady Farrell^s, Her glissard 
is not quite so spirited as it ought to be ; it wants in-* 
spiration and poetic harmony, and the airy ^ Je ne sais 
quoi/ which is the fascination of the Parisian style. 
But time and your admonitions will, madam, make the 
young lady as perfect as art can make her/' 

Professor Bandalin never gave a professional opinion 
that was not garnished with a reference to the ' airy 
je ne sais quoi * of French art. Soon after Baron Neu- 
mann introduced the waltz to London society, and the 
Duke of Devonshire, assisted by the Earl of Elderberry, 
imported the quadrille, in the year 1813, Professor 
Bandalin was dispatched to Paris by the Duchess of 
Dovercourt, in order that he might acquire the new 
dances in the first European school. Employing in- 
fluence in the highest circles, her Grace obtained 
special indulgences for her provincial instructor, — ^in- 
dulgences that procured for him the protection and 
aid of the French Government. The Professor was not 
absent from Merton-Piggott an entire three weeks, but 
he returned in full possession of all that he went on the 
continent to obtain ; and from that time he always re- 
ferred to the Parisian style as a standard of criticism. 
^^ Bob Bandalin was only gone a fortnight, but he came 
back prancing anije-ne-sais-qiwi-inff like a real natural-* 
bom frog-eater,^' Mr. Richard Mugg (the plebeian 
teacher of country dances to the vulgar herd of town- 
folk) used to observe in private conversations, bursting 
with envy as he thought of the superior position of the 
Professor. 

'^ Ton honour, Mrs. Magnum,'' observed Colonel Bell 
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to the lady of the House^ as soon as the Professor had 
passed on with another low bow, " your little Mend 
does you credit. She quite surprises me, although I 
am well aware how much the refining and elevating in- 
fluences of association with Mrs. Magnum can effect. 
The ' little Puritan ^ will make a sensation, and I for 
one will make no more opposition to giving her ' the 
privilege ' of the Assembly Booms. Only, of course, 
we canH have the old people : — a proposition to give 
them ^ the privilege ^ would be simply preposterous !'* 

'^ That I may regard as a promise, then V returned 
the lady quickly, ^' I may rely on your assistance, my 
dear Colonel, in my endeavour to obtain ^ the privilege ' 
for my friend.^' 

'^ My sweet creature,^' answered the Master of Cere- 
monies, gallantly, '^ it is for you to express wishes,— 
for me to obey them.^^ 

'^ Thank you, my dear colonel ; and don't you worry 
yourself about the safety of the Church. Carry Brom-i 
head, with all her high spirit, is a docile, sensible child, 
and is no more a dissenter at heart than you are. She 
goes to the meeting *house every Sunday, because her 
father and mother take her; and she'll go to the 
Assembly Balls — ^because you and I will take her.'' 

'^You see," continued the Master of Ceremonies, 
twiddling his eye-glass again, an(^ looking thoughtfully, 
first at his lace-ruflBe and then at Fanny Magnum, 
— " the young lady is ^ a large fortune.' In my official 
capacity I regard her as ^ a large fortune ' rather than 
as a dissenter, or even as a yoimg lady. She is ' a large 
fortune with a young lady attached,' which in the 
natural course of things must sooner or later fall into 
the possession of a man, — ^in point of fact she is so much 
stock (in the way of coal, com, and accumulations) to 
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1)6 disposed of in the matrimonial market. Well, my 
dear Mrs. Magnum, if we can take that ' large fortune ' 
out of the hands of the dissenters, and present it to a 
gentleman of sound principles, — ^in point of fact, to one 
of ourselves, we shall do a good work for the Church V* 

" I think we shanH have to look far for the gentleman 
of sound principles," observed the lady with a smile, 
turning her glance in the direction of Carry, who was 
just than presenting a hand to Edgar Turrett, and look- 
ing up at him — ^mischievously, but not unamiably. 

^^ Good," answered the Master of Ceremonies, 
promptly taking her meaning, and speaking as though 
he were a feudal potentate bestowing a rich ward on 
a devoted follower, '^ the gentleman is not undeserving 
of good fortune. His family is suflSciently ancient, and 
he does not promise to do discredit to his ancestors." 

Prom all which conversation it may be gathered that 
Colonel Bell was by no means so ignorant of the nature 
of Dissent, and the status and history of Miss Caroline 
Bromhead, as it was his humour to pretend to be whilst 
he was chatting with Archdeacon Lovegrove. The fact 
is, he and Mrs. Magnum had more than once discussed 
the propriety of securing '^the privilege" for the 
young lady, and up to the present evening he had 
uniformly opposed the admission of a ^^ dissenter^s 
daughter" into the exclusive circle of the Assembly 
Booms. 

Having communicated his change of opinion — with 
regard to ^^ the little Puritan " — to Mrs. Magnum, and 
bestowed another look of paternal good- will on ^^ the 
young gentleman of sound principles,^^ whom he was to 
endow with '^a large fortune and a young lady 
attached,^^ the Master of Ceremonies moved oflF to 
the whist-room, where he found four tables occupied 
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by players intent on their game. There was a great 
deal of gout in the whist-room — ^gout of the pic- 
turesque and inexpressibly excruciating sort^ that has 
by this time altogether vanished from society ; gout of 
true Eldonian type, that stiffened finger-joints, knee- 
joints, ankle-joints, until they were relaxed for a brief 
hour or two by the gradual imbibition of a magnum of 
ancient port; gout that caused its victims to hobble 
about on crutches, and so disabled a certain famous 
lawyer and upright judge, that he had to be carried, like 
a huge, unwieldy child, in the arms of two herculean 
footmen, to and fro between his carriage in Palace-yard^ 
Westminster, and his judgment-seat in court. 

One gentleman of advanced years, conspicuous by the 
whiteness of his powdered head and the uncompromising 
character of his pig-tail, sat at his game with both legs 
swathed in flannel and laid up on gout-stools. Another 
still more ancient specimen of departed gentility, who 
persisted in never appearing in public without a sword 
at his side, shuffled his cards with an ingenious mechani- 
cal contrivance constructed by the elder Brunei for the 
comfort of gouty card-players. Whilst a third podagrous 
sufferer betrayed the intensity of his torture by clenching 
his teeth and wincing every two minutes and a half. 
Of course neither groans nor exclamations of pain were 
uttered. Gentlemen of ^^ the old school " endured their 
gout, even as they played whist, with dignity and in 
silence. 

"You donH dance. Colonel?^' observed a turbaned 
lady, seeing Colonel Bell enter whilst her cards were 
being dealt to her. 

" Madam," replied the Master of Ceremonies, bowing 
profoimdly, but speaking with an air of severity, "I 
never dance when I am off duty. I only dance at the 
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Assembly Rooms. I never even step a quadrille unless 
it is for the good of society." 

'^ Then be rewarded, Colonel, with my seat. I must 
be going/' observed the old gentleman who a minute 
before had been using Sir Isambard BrunePs CBii* 
shuffler. ^^My fourth rubber is up. Luck has been 
against me, and my gout is getting worse.'' 

'' Forget it in another rubber, Sir James. At least 
the diversion of society will mitigate the pangs," 
observed the Colonel. 

" Nothing mitigates it. Colonel, except swearing at 
my valet." 

'^ Poor man ! think of his feelings. Sir James ! " cried 
Mrs. Mountford, tossing her crimson plume. 

"Dear — dear me — bless me, Mrs. Mountford," 
answered Sir James, with a slight accent of tetchiness, 
'^ the man is deaf.'* 

" Then how do you manage to give him your orders ?" 
put in the lady. 

But Sir James was doing battle with a fearM paroxysm 
of his old enemy, and had to clutch the back of a chair 
and grind his teeth, so that he might keep back audible 
expressions of suffering. 

The worst of the agony subsiding in a momenl^ 
Sir James bowed profoundly and explained with his 
usual equanimity: — "I have two valets, my dear 
Mrs. Mountford; a sound one to wait on me, and 
a deaf one to swear at when I am suffering." 

And so saying, the eccentric old knight hobbled out 
to his sedan-chair and was carried home. 

Taking the vacant place, the Master of Ceremonies 
played whist till supper, at which repast he had the 
pleasure of seeing the " little Puritan " most assiduously 
waited on by the " young gentleman of sound principles.'' 
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After the ladies had left the supper-room, wine was 
drunk by the men more freely than it would be on a 
Similar occasion at the present time; but there was 
nothing like unseemly riot. There was much animated 
talk about hunting engagements that would come off if 
the frost would break up, and other gossip relating to 
certain re-arrangements of racing-studs at King^s Heath. 
Each time a gentleman filled his glass he was particular 
to pledge a friend, or in a low voice name a toast to 
those nearest him. And Dr. Magnum, from the head 
of the table, was carefiil to call out to Professor BandaUn, 
at the bottom, ^^ Professor, allow me the pleasure of a 
glass of wine with you.^' A few songs also were sung 
over the wine — a rather boisterous Templar singing the 
comic ballad of Lord Lovell, and Major Atkinson — at 
the especial request of the Archdeacon — ^in rich melodious 
notes pronouncing Luther^s sentiments with regard to 
woman, wine, and song. Finally, before quitting the 
table, the toast of ^^The Ladies.'^ 

On returning all in a body to the drawing-room, the 
masculine carousers broke in upon a strange and plea- 
sant scene, which caused much laughter on the part of 
the intruders, and a general and sudden springing up of 
ihe fawn-like creatures who were surprised, sitting in a 
circle on the floor having a game of '^ Hunt the Glove.^' 
The game, until it was modified and re-christened by 
Her Grace of Dovercourt, went in the '^ light lands" by 
the name of " Hunt the Slipper." 

^^ Mr. Turrett," whispered Mrs. Magnum to Edgar, 
'^ here is the glove. Take it to Carry ; and perhaps 
she^U repay you by giving it you at the end of the 
evening." 

'^ Fanny," cried the Archdeacon (he had christened 
his hostess, and felt to her like a father), '^ Major At- 
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kinson has been singing to us about woman^ wine^ and 
song. We have had enough tvine ; so sing us a 
ballad that may teach us something about the charms 
of wopian and song.^' 

And without a word of parleying, Fanny Magnum 
sat down, and unaccompanied, sang that sweetest of all 
the delicious songs of Robert Bums, " The Banks and 
Braes o^ Bonny Doon.'' 

Then followed those after-supper dances, which it has 
already been said. Miss Carry Bromhead enjoyed prodi- 
giously, — a country dance, a waltz, and yet another 
country dance; after which last dance, Mr. Edgar 
Turrett had the great pleasure of placing over the young 
lady^s white shoulders a cashmere shawl, and a certain 
.fur-cloak already alluded to, — and then of leading her 
off to Dr. Magnum's chariot, 

'^It's very clear what the young man's intentions 
are ! Recollect, my dear Mrs, Magnum, if the old 
Squire should disapprove the arrangement, the blame 
must rest with you,'' observed Colonel BeU, as Caroline 
and Edgar Turrett left the room. 

'^ And all the credit, too, — ^when everyone is calling 
him the luckiest young man in the ' Ught lands,' " an- 
swered the enthusiastic Mrs. Magnum. 

At the door of his house in Abbey Place, standing on 
the hard ground, from which the keen wind had swept 
the slight fall of snow mentioned in a preceding chapter, 
was the Doctor — ^ready to hand his guest into the car- 
riage. 

With heart beating, and ears tingling with excite- 
ment. Carry bade ' good night' to her courteous host, 
and gave Edgar another bow. Speedily was she whirled 
past the equipages and sedan-chairs (ranged in lines 
before the Doctor's house), and ere she could collect her 
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thoughts^ and recall all that had passed^ she found her- 
self in the old parloiir in Gray Street, — sitting on her 
father's knee, and kissing him, and feeling as if she had 
been away from home for weeks, instead of hours. 

'^ It was so delightAil, papa I Much as I had longed 
for it, and thought about it, and dreamt of it,'' she said, 
concluding her enthusiastic narrative of proceedings, 
" I had not imagined anything so glorious, and charm- 
ing, and dazzling ! Everybody was so very kind to me, 
and no one would believe it was my first dance-party. 
They said, I danced as if I had been accustomed to 
dancing all my life." 

^^But Where's your glove, child?" asked papa. 
^^ You've lost one of your gloves." 

^^ Oh, no ! " replied Carry, with a simple laugh, ^' Mr. 
Edgar Turrett has it, — he would have it." 

'^What!" inquired John Bromhead, an unusual 
gravity coming over his face, '^ you gave Mr. Turrett 
your glove ?" 

" No, no, papa !" exclaimed Carry, a crimson blush 
springing into her face, and a brightness into her eyes, 
now that the capture of the glove, to which she had not 
before given a second thought, was thus recalled to her 
mind, ^^ I didn't give it to him. He took it. He would 
have it. Don't scold me, dear. ' Surely I haven't done 
wrong ?" 

" Scold you, darling !" answered the father, with ex- 
treme tenderness, kissing her as she spoke. ^^ You do 
wrong! Tut — tut! You did quite right, you little 
simpleton ! And I don't think any the worse of the 
young fellow for wishing to have your glove. Only, my 
sweet one, mind me ; if nurse should ask you what has 
become of the glove,— don't tell her. Now, beauty, I'll 
help you upstairs, and give you to Becky." 
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Whereupon^ John Bromhead carried rather than led 
the damsel to the door of the room^ in which the reader 
has already made Becky's acquaintance. 

As John Bromhead^ after kissing ^' the child'' yet 
again^ walked slowly to his own sleeping apartment^ he 
said to himself, " Things are going on faster than I ex- 
pected, — ^faster than I wish. Hang the young fellow ! 
why couldn't he let her come home with both gloves and 
a whole heart, just for this once ? And I must tell 
Martha ; so as to spare the child the pain of being 
asked questions." 

And a shade of trouble fell on John Bromhead's 
handsome face. 
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CHAPTER V. 



PROBITY BBOMHEAD. 



Old Becky was a practical old lady^ both knowing and 
doing what wad best for the yoimg lady whom she had 
tended^ and petted^ and scolded &om her earliest infancy^ 
and who^ in return for such fidelity and affectionate ser- 
vices, daily covered her nurse with kisses and caressings, 
as though the wrinkles of her aged visage were lines of 
youthful beauty, and her frequent outbursts of petulance 
were mere exhibitions of amiable sprightliness. With- 
out asking '' the child^^ a single question, or even per- 
mitting her to prattle about the events of the ball, 
Becky put her to bed, and told her to be a good girl^ 
and get to sleep instantly. 

'^I think I shall be able, Becky, — for I am very, 
very tired,'' observed the child in reply ; '^ it was such 
exercise, and " 

" Ah, I dare say," put in Becky sharply, " I can be- 
lieve it. Now, no more chattering, child, but go to 
sleep. You'll have plenty of time to-morrow, when 
your head is aching as bad as a saint's heart, and your 
face is the colour of a peeled walnut, to tell me all about 
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your racketting and caracolings. There, lay your pert 
little face down on the pillow, — and give me a kiss,— 
and now good night 1^' 

^aYing said all which, Becky turned away (with 
much agility for her years), and removed from Miss 
Carry^s room her little person and high cap. 

It was late into day when Miss Carry woke from the 
sleep which came to her almost as soon as Becky took 
her departure. 

Long ere she descended to the parlour, and 
bade her mamma ^' good morning,^^ John Bromhead 
had breakfasted, and marched off ^^ to business/^ 
The merchant's counting-house was situated nearly 
a mile from Gray Street, down by the river 
on which his barges plied lazily between Merton- 
Piggott and Easthaven. Just then, most of those 
barges were fast bound by ice in the wharves, beside 
which the dissenter's granaries and warehouses lay. 

As John Bromhead walked down to business, armed 
against the frosty air with a long great-coat (buttoned 
to the chin), and the obsolete jacket for adults, known 
in its day as a spencer (also buttoned to the chin), he 
was as portly and imposing a gentleman as could have 
been found in Merton-Piggott. The sharp atmosphere, 
instead of pinching and nipping him, gave his round 
cheeks a brighter glow than usual, and acting as a brac- 
ing refresher to his vigorous constitution, caused him to 
step out with alacrity and firmness. The aspect of the 
town at that early period of the day was not excited ; 
but there was a cheerful briskness about the ways, 
and as the merchant passed down Gray Street, along 
Abbey Place, down Wedge Street, and then on to the 
river, he had several occasions for saying '' Good morn- 
ing, neighbour — a fine, sunny morning, and one not 
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likely to put coals out of fashiou j^' or for raising his 
rough beaver (which bore only a remote resemblance 
to the light gossamer silk hat of modem use)^ and 
bowing to a friend on the opposite side of the street. 

The twelve thousand inhabitants of Merton-Piggott 
were split up into numerous " sets/' by differences of 
social condition, religious views, and political opinions, 
and, upon provocation, they would squabble and fight 
with an outspoken fierceness that had its advantages as 
well as its disadvantages ; but John Bromhead was on 
friendly terms with all the coteries. No man was 
better known in the ''light lands." Travellers by 
public coach or private carriage, horsemen and occupants 
of the light gigs (that were coming more and more into 
general use amongst common people), gave him nod or 
greeting, as he drove along the wide, sandy roads, mar- 
gined with yet wider borders of soft verdure, to the 
widely-scattered villages, and towns, and homesteads of 
the "light lands," where he ''did business." No 
farmer sold him wool without pressing him to stop the 
night. No far outlying customer bought his coals 
without asking him "to come and see how they 
burnt." His "integrity" was believed to be 
unassailable. Besides • believing that Frenchmen 
lived on frogs, that Boney had sold himself to the devil, 
and that the English were never defeated in a field of 
battle, the men of the " light lands " had many strong 
convictions, which the supercilious now-a-days designate 
" the prejudices of ignorance ;" and amongst these con- 
victions was a firm confidence (expressed with more 
vehemence and noise than are requisite for thepromulga-- 
tion of truth) in the universal rascality of lawyers. This 
was the dearest article of a creed not altogether 
devoid of inconsistencies, and any man whose 
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life was supposed to illustrate it, was thought 
to have done the State ^'good service/' As a 
merchant, who (it was averred) started in life a 
lawyer, but had found the legal profession such a sink 
of fraudulent iniquity, that he was glad to escape from 
it to the purer moral atmosphere of trade, John Brom- 
head was held to have shown up *' the law '' in its true 
character, and at the same time to have distinguished 
himself — as a remarkably honest man. "An honest 
lawyer V the farmers used to exclaim, derisively. " Yes, 
there was one honest lawyer, and he had to take *to 
selling coals.'' 

The fame spread of this marvel of honesty— a lawyer 
who declined to follow his lucrative and odious profes- 
sion ; a devout merchant, who, though he had been 
bom of well-to-do parents, and "bred to the law," was 
a zealous dissenter, and delighted to traverse the " light 
lands," preaching to poor folk, and praying with them. 
Men went miles to hear him preach, and then, in the 
course of a few weeks, visited Merton-Piggott, to con- 
sult him about worldly as well as spiritual affairs. Had 
he pleased to do so, he might, on his recently acquired 
reputation for honesty, have returned to the relinquished 
calling, and had half the humbler sort of business- 
people throughout the country for clients. But he 
persevered in the path he had marked out for himself . 
Declining the business offered him as " the one 
honest lawyer," he listened to whatever his admirers 
might teU him of their private affairs, and, without fee, 
gave them as good advice as he could ever have sold 
them. The general character of his suggestions was 
pacific. Small tradesmen, smarting under wrong, 
were advised to think twice before they acted on 
vindictive resolutions to " go to law." " Ami- 
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cable adjustment" and ''mutual concession" were 
favourite terms with John Bromhead^s lips. In many 
cases he volunteered to arbitrate between disputants ; 
and wherever men accepted his benevolent proposal^ his 
awards gave great satisfaction^ and increased his reputa- 
tion as a peacemaker. Lawyer Loggett (the leading 
attorney of Merton-Piggott, and one of the very few men 
in the town who cordially disliked the merchant)^ used 
to observe with many unreportable expressions of rage^ 
'' That meddling rascal^ that soft^ smooth hypocrite has 
t&ken £20^000 out of my pockety sir ; and put it into 
his own, sir, by getting those geese to buy his com and 
coals, instead of my law, sir. They are no better off; 
but he is, sir ! " 

John Bromhead, the dissenter, would even make a 
poor man^s will gratuitously ; and in more than a few 
instances, where an honest trader had become bank- 
rupt, he took upon himself the trouble of arranging 
amicably with the^ creditors, so that on being 
pulled through his difficulties without having to pay 
a heavy lawyer's biU, said trader found himself 
with a small Amd in hand wherewith to begin the world 
again. Hence it came to pass that the merchant was 
christened '' Probity " by the popular voice, and as 
''Probity Bromhead " he rose into a proverb, for at mar- 
kets and fairs men, disputing about a bargain, would 
say, " a man needn't be Bromhead to like Probity." 

Bnt "Probity Bromhead" was a dissenter, and there- 
fore was he for long time greatly distrusted and even 
abhorred by the gentry of Merton-Piggott and the wide 
sweeps of light land stretching between it and the sea- 
coast on the one side, and betweenit and the King's Heath 
country on theother. For years the Duke of Dovercourt 
never honoured him with a bow; for years had he shown 
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liis face at a parish-meeting lie would have found himself 
surroimded by defiant eyes^ and had he presumed to take 
a seat at a parish dinner^ he would have found the quar- 
ter of the table at which he had so seated himself yery 
promptly deserted; for years^ county magistrates not 
only declined to buy his com or bum his ooals^ but 
watched his movements jealously^ so that^ in case he 
should be guilty of an overt act of treason against King and 
Constitution^ he might be forthwith shut up in Merton- 
Piggott jail. And it would be fax from right to condemn 
the justices for their suspicions of an honest enthusiast. 
The times were full of grave reasons for alarm. ' Re- 
volutionary France had just set the world a rather un- 
healthy example^ which many thousands of hot-headed 
fools were ready to follow in this country. Discontent 
was abundant in the land^ and so was substantial cause 
for discontent ; and in those days pubKc dissatisfaction 
consequent on physical wretchedness manifested itself in 
awfiil menaces directed against the* wealthy^ and in mad 
impatience of authority. Firebrand demagogues tramp- 
ed the provinces from town to town^ instructing the 
ignorant and the unhappy that all would be well with 
them and their families, if they would only combine ai^ 
pull down the antiquated and ill-arranged structure of 
the British Constitution, so that they might rebuild it 
with all the latest improvements and graces of archi- 
tectural art. And so great was the influence of evil 
tongues, people of the humbler sort in all parts of the 
kingdom were goaded into a state of disaffection that 
either broke out in armed riots, or stopped short of rebel- 
lion only because there was not present even the faintest 
hope that rebellion could be successfrd. In such a state 
of things, men could not be expected to draw nice 
distinctions. A broad line was drawn, and the two great 

f2 
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parties ranged themselyes face to face ; on the one side^ 
those who were satisfied with existing institutions ; on 
the other side, those who were not. Nonconformists 
were known to be no approvers of one existing institution; 
so they were classed with the malcontents, and as such 
were regarded with a suspicion which was not altogether 
unnatural, even where it was most unjust. It is not 
saying too much to aver that the gentry of Merton- 
Piggott regarded a dissenter as a sort of rat, who ought 
to be hunted down and knocked on the head, without 
law. 

For yeafs '' Probity Bromhead^' had by no means an 
agreeable time of it in the aristocratic county-town. 
Honest by birth and education, in boyhood accustomed 
to associate with the country gentry, in his maturer 
years closely drawn by sympathy to the polite sections 
of old-world society, — a man, moreover, whose disposition 
inclined him to friendly intercourse with all men, — ^he 
found himself the object of painfril misconception and 
malignant misrepresentation. 

With the course of years, another element of discom- 
fort was added to his lot. 

, The ardent feelings which had impelled him to join the 
sect (of which his beloved mother had become a member) 
cooled down ; the extreme opinions which had led to the 
grave step which separated him from the Established 
Church, became modified by subsequent reflection; so 
that, some years after his union with a tenderly beloved 
wife had obliterated all except the memory of the disap- 
pointment which had disturbed the whole current o^ 
his life, he gradually came to the conclusion that the 
doctrines of the Church into which he was admitted at 
his birth more closely represented his religious convic- 
tions, than did the teachings of the sect of which he 
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was the most influential member in Merton-Piggott. 
If ^^ Probity Bromhead'' had been the eminently 
honest man his admirers supposed him^ he would have 
avowed the alteration of his views, and returned to the 
Church from which he had separated himself. But he 
did not do so. He took another course ; and in excuse 
for him^ it must be admitted that he was not without 
some respectable reasons for taking that other course. 
He had committed himself in the eyes of the world to a 
particular line of conduct, and it required more moral 
courage than he was master of to retrace his steps, under 
the observation of those same eyes. His withdrawal 
from ^' the sect ^' would necessitate rupture with those 
who had supported him in trial, defended him 
from calumny, and consoled him in trouble. It 
would create scandal, affecting not only himself, but 
many devout persons also with whom he had for years been 
associated, and to whom he was sincerely attached. 
Moreover (and here was the consideration of greatest 
weight) he reflected that in the days of religious 
enthusiasm he had prevailed on Martha to follow 
him into dissent, taking him for a ghostly adviser as 
well as husband. Having already with much labour 
caused her to modify her religious opinions, would he 
be justified in telling her that the modifications, which 
he once deemed of high importance, had so changed 
their aspect, that at length they appeared to him either 
wholly trivial or absolutely erroneous ? This was- the 
question he asked himself; and when he regarded the 
feeble constitution of his weU-beloved Martha, and re- 
called her alarming proneness to despondency, he eame 
to the conclusion that he must guard his secret from 
her, must continue in the route into which he had led 
her, and must bring up the little child (recently pre- 
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sented to him by Martha) as a professing member of the 
body to which he was nominally^attached. 

So '' Probity Bromhead^^ determined to act the part 
of hypocrite with as much honesty as drcnmstances 
would permit. 

He discontinued preaching to the congregations; 
and though he persevered in public attendance at " the 
services ^^ of the sect, he no longer led prayers. There 
was much talk throughout the " light lauds '^ on this 
change in John Bromhead's conduct ; and it was not 
the last time, for his conduct to create much discussion 
amongst the dissenters. Fortunately his political 
opinions were identical with those of the majority of 
the nonconformists at that day ; and he strengthened 
himself in the good opinion of dissenters by the zeal 
with which he worked for what they deemed their poli- 
tical interests. It was mainly through his exertions 
and personal influence that the dissenters of all parties 
throughout the ^^ light lands'^ acted at elections in 
concert; and when the nobility and gentry of the 
coimty asked their agents how it was that in the course 
of ten years the dissenters in the various boroughs, 
scattered through the county, had gained five fresh 
members, pledged to vote in Parliament for the repeal 
of the Corporation and Test Acts, they were invariably 
answered, ^' Bromhead, the dissenter of Merton-Piggott, 
is the cause. That man has taught the dissenters how 
to work together. Years since, they used to fight 
amongst themselves, and be ready to tear each other to 
pieces; but that man has harmonized them, and 
brought them into what he calls ^ the connexion,^ and 
now he so holds them in hand, that he is almost as 
great a man in the ^ light lands ' as the Duke of Dover- 
court.*' 
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So " Probity Bromhead ^' prospered with his sub- 
dishonesty^ for which men of the world will find many 
plausible modes of defence ; and he became in the '^ light 
lands " a sort of ^^ Temporal Head of the Nonconfor- 
mist Connexion/^ His reputation for integrity 
steadily increased^ and so did his wealth. He grew rich, 
and at the same time enjoyed the fame of being careless 
of mere worldly gain. Greedy of money he certainly 
was not, for he continually neglected to turn the full 
penny out of a commercial position, and besides being 
munificent in his private charities, he was a liberal sub- 
scriber to all patriotic as well as sectarian movements. 

But the strangest feature of the man's career was that 
he contrived to acquire the good- will of " Church-and- 
State '^ men, just in proportion as his influence with 
their opponents increased. 

When a subscription was opened in the ^^ light lands" 
for funds which should be placed in the hands of 
government, ^^ to enable them to act with still greater 
efficiency for the security of the country,^' it was 
generally felt by the local aristocracy and all " Church- 
and- State" men, that the nonconformists (as part and 
parcel of " the political malcontents ") would be only 
small subscribers, — ^possibly no subscribers at all. 

John Bromhead of course knew the feeling that 
was afloat. Pulling the strings of '^ the connexion " he 
enjoined its leading members to give liberally, but not 
to put down their names on subscription Hsts, — ^until 
they had received signal to do so. In due course the 
lists were placed up in the Assembly Booms and Mar- 
ket Hall of Merton-Piggott. His Grace the Duke of 
Dovercourt led off" with five hundred guineas, all 
the King's Heath aristocracy and ^^ light land " gentry 
following in similar style, according to their means. 
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Then came the town residents^ — the Very Reverend 
the Archdeacon Lovegrove, D.D., giving one hundred 
guineas^ the Mayor fifty^each of the Aldermen twenty-five. 
Dr. Magnum(the physician who had recently come to 
Merton-Piggott, and establishedhimselfunderthepatron- 
age of the Melford family), twenty. Ten days passed away : 
the "Church-and-State '' menhadeverywheresubscribed, 
— and liberally too ; but as yet not a dissenter^s name 
was to be found on any list throughout the country . It 
was known that no subscriptions would be taken after 
the termination of a fortnight from the opening of the 
lists. On the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth days 
there was a lull ; not a iresh subscription was taken. 
On the fourteenth the entire subscription, throughout 
the " light lands,^' was more than doubled ; and those 
who doubled it were the maligned nonconformists; — 
John Bromhead putting down his name for one thousand 
guineas. 

It was a political demonstration. 
The same day, on which the subscription was thus 
closed with much public excitement, saw his Grace of 
Dovercourt ride into town from Melford House^ 
mounted on his favourite horse. Ranger, and fol- 
lowed by three grooms, in a blaze of scarlet and gold 
livery. It was with such pomp that the grand sdgfieur 
of the '' light lands ^' took horse exercise half a century 
since. 

All eyes were of course turned towards the great 
man, as he rode at walking pace over Abbey Place to 
the Assembly Rooms ; and all eyes opened wide with 
astonishment, when his Grace, seeing John Bromhead 
walk down Cross-Market Street, suddenly turned his 
horse^s head, and riding straight up to the dissenter^ 
with open and extended hand, exclaimed : — 
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'^Mr. Bromhead^ allow me the honour of making 
your acquaintance^ and shaking you by the hand. The 
example you and your ^connexion' have set of patriotism 
and devotion to the King will not be lost on the country. 
You have shown at the same time — your strength^ your 
loyalty, and your good sense.^' 

*' My Lord Duke,^' responded the merchant, in his 
best style, ^^ I am proud to have your good opinion. 
There is not a man in the ^ light lands ^ who has not 
good reason to feel proud when he is so fortunate as to 
win your Grace^s approval.^^ 

Whereupon my Lord Duke, after a few more courteous 
words, raised his hat, and rode on to the door of the 
Assembly Booms, where he dismoimted, and entering 
into conversation with the morning loungers, who were 
lolling on the couches in the whist-room, described 
what had taken place between him and the dissenter. 

" By Jove ! gentlemen,^^ observed the head of the 
illustrious house of Melford, '^ no^ that the dissenters 
have begun to make their power felt in this peaceable 
and altogether unobjectionable fashion, why, the sooner 
we begin to conciliate them the better. Now that 
they prove themselves loyal subjects, they are truly for- 
midable enemies.'^ 

So the magistrates removed the eye of their suspicion 
from John Bromhead, and he was allowed to be 
really a very honest and good sort of fellow for a dis- 
senter. 

And thus the general estimation of " Probity Brom- 
head '' went on improving till a year memorable in the 
^^ light lands ^^ for the numerous disputes it witnessed 
between rectors and farmers on questions of tithe ; from 
which contentions John Bromhead gained fresh honour, 
for, on being applied to (dissenter though he was) to 
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arbitrate between the clergy and the mutinous agricul- 
turists of six different parishes^ he not only decided 
in each case in favour of their reverences, but also by 
patient explanation, and by the exercise of much tact, 
contrived to make the farmers see the justice of his 
award, and acknowledge the unfairness of their own 
conduct. 

"That man a dissenter!'' exclaimed the deUghted 
rectors. " Pooh I he's as good as any of ourselves ; and 
at heart he belongs to us.'' 

In the course of the following summer there was an 
election at Merton-Piggott for a new member of 
Parliament; and for the first time the town sent a 
representative to the House of Commons pledged to 
exert himself for the repeal of the Corporation and 
Test Acts. 

Whereat the dissenters, with much exultation and 
gratitude, said, "What a wonderful man, surely, is 
' Probity Bromhead !' He'll be the making of us.^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AN EXFOSTUIiATION, A CONORATVLATION, AND 

A PROPOSAL. 

Before turning into his business premises, John Brom- 
head paused for a minute on Jimction Bridge, so named 
from its position at the confluence of the River Wave- 
ney (important for its barge traffic), and the River 
Linnet (famous for its good fishing, audits picturesque 
meanderings round the town, and through the trees of 
the Abbey Gardens, where the old Friars' Bridge caught, 
and still catches, the artist's eye). 

Standing on Junction Bridge, the merchant looked 
down on his barges fast locked in the ice, and heard 
the ring of skaters, where his ear would have rather 
caught the plash of water. A score of fustian-clad 
boys had struck up a slide, and as they ran to and 
fro, and shot along the glib path, they made a sociable 
riot on the river, between the granaries that stood up 
high on either side. '"That's good sport," observed 
John Bromhead to himself, as he watched the noisy 
sliders ; '^ it'll warm the blood in their toes. If this 
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frost doesn*t break soon^ coals will be cruelly scarce, 
and there'll be few fires in the town to warm them/' 

And having muttered this reflection, the mer- 
chant walked down his yards, and passing through 
two outer offices, in which half-a-dozen clerks were at 
work, he entered an inner room, commanding a view of 
the yards on the one side, and looking straight up the 
river on the other. This room was his counting-house ; 
and a very suitable counting-house for the first 
merchant of Merton-Piggott it was. On the chief 
table were set out in orderly fashion the letters brought 
in by the morning, post; and the display of samples of 
com and seed, as well as of iron safes, and strong chests, 
and massive ledgers, was imposing. 

"1 shall do more talking than work in this place 
to-day,'' said the owner of the counting-house as he 
seated himself before his letters, after divesting his 
stalwart person of great-coat and spencer, hat and 
gloves. ^^ If I know my neighbours, — ^there'll be just a 
little talking about f the child's ' having been to the ball. 
Well, let 'em talk, I shan't put myself out of temper." 

There were several letters to be read, but it took 
Probity Bromhead no long time to master their con- 
tents. 

The epistles conned. Probity Bromhead rang a 
hand-bell, and Mr. Michael Stott (confidential 
clerk and manager) entered his master's presence 
for directions. Of the same age, and in many 
respects bearing a natural resemblance to John Brom- 
head, Mr. Michael Stott was dressed, powdered anci 
pig-tailed like him ; but in height, comeliness, and style 
lie manifested an appropriate inferiority to his captain. 
Mr. Michael Stott's wife and daughters prided 
themselves on his resemblance to the merchant; and 
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his intimate personal Mends occasionally indulged in 
amiable ridicule of what they termed his " ambition to 
pick up his master's bows/' 

^^ Anybody been here ?'' inquired Probity Bromhead, 
when he had concluded his " directions for the day/' 

^^Mr. Buddie has been, sir. Wanted to see you. 
He'll call again." 

'' What does he want ?" 

" To have you raise the price of coals, of course." 

'^ Did he say so ?" 

''No. But Mr. Buddie is No. 1 in 'Buddie and 
Porsdike ;' and ' Buddie and Forsdike ' are the opposi- 
tion ; and when the ' opposition' calls on the ' original 
house' in Merton-Piggott, it's easy guessing what the 
opposition wants." 

" Humph !" 

" What's more, Mr. Buddie asked what we meant 
to make the price of coals, if this weather lasted another 
twenty-four hours; and he asked whether we were 
pretty full." 

" And what did you tell him ?" 

" Well, sir, I made the best of things, without telling 
him an untruth." 

John Bromhead paused for half a minute's consider- 
ation, and then made answer, his eyes meanwhile 
flashing, "If Mr. Buddie calls again, say that 
I am particularly engaged, and unless he wishes to 
see me very much you'd rather not disturb me. If he 
asks again what we're going to make the price of coals 
during this sharp weather, tell him that as long as I 
have a chaldron to sell, my stock shall be sold to regu- 
lar customers at just the same price as they were being 
sold at before the river was iced up. My prices are 
Easthaven prices with fair payment for water-carriage 
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added. They are my prices. Tell Mr. Buddie so." 

" Certamly, sir, — I'll be sure to tell him/' answered 
Mr. Michael Stott, licking his Ups, as if he relished the 
order. 

'^ I am not going to make a profit out of the misfor- 
tune of my neighbours. I am not going/' continued 
John Bromhead, hotly, ^^ to put my hand into every 
poor man's pocket in Merton-Piggott, and pick it in the 
way of trade. I am not going to take a lump of coal 
out of the poor man's fire, and sell it to the rich one. 
I am not the dealer to shut up coals from shivering women 
and children, so that rich folks' kitchen-fires may be 
kept blazing a little longer. If John Bromhead tries to 
turn a penny out of God's frost, why, may he be—may 
he go where fire is no luxury 1" 

" Certainly, sir — shall I tell him that, too, sir ?" 
inquired Mr. Michael Stott, licking his lips viciously. 

^' No, no, don't tell him so. It does no good to stir 
up wrath with sharp words. So don't tell him so ; but 
there's no objection, Michael, to your looking as if you 
meant it." 

^' Ah — ^trust me. I'll throw a little of it out of my 
eyes !" responded Michael, with fervour. 

John Bromhead was so tickled by his manager's 
enthusiasm, that he laughed, and added, with mischiev- 
ous good-humour, '^ Ay — and there'll be no harm done, 
Michael, if you throw a little of it into your voice." 

Whereupon Mr. Michael Stott also laughed, and said, 
^^ I know, sir — I'll throw a little of it into my voice. 
What with voice, and what with eyes, if I don't improve 
Mr. Buddie's complexion, I am not fit to be John Brom- 
head's manager." 

And having thus said, Mr. Michael Stott took up 
half-a-dozen letters, which his master had set aside for 
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him^ and removing his pig-tailed presence from the 
room^ left the merchant to solitude and letter-writ- 
ing. 

*' Mr. Bicker, sir/' observed Michael Stott, entering 
the room again in about five minutes, ^' would like to 
see you.'' 

" Show the minister in, Michael," answered John 
Bromhead, adding to himself, as the derk once more 
vanished, '' now for it, now for the expostulations of 
religion." 

Forty years since, at Merton-Piggott, the Noncon- 
formist ministers did not assume the title of " BiCverend," 
and their costume was less clerical than it is at present. 
Mr. Bicker wore a black suit ; but there was little 
about it or him to distinguish him from ordinary 
business men. 

" I hope you are well this cold morning," said Mr. 
Bicker, bowing ceremoniously to the merchant. 

" Thank you, Mr. Bicker, quite well ! " 

^' And Mrs. Bromhead, sir? I trust that excellent 
lady is quite well." 

" Thank you, Mr. Bicker, she's quite well. Martha 
is in good spirits, and will be very happy to see you, if 
you'll step in at two o'clock, and take a knife and fork 
with us." 

" Not to-day, sir, thank you — ^not to-day, sir," an- 
swered the minister, somewhat perplexed by the invita- 
tion, proffered just as he was about to venture on a 
modest reproof of the merchant's conduct. 

*' Well, any day we shall be glad to see you. And, 
by-the-bye, here is a note with an enclosure I was about 
to send down to you. It contains ten guineas for the 
poor of your congregation. You must want money for 
distribution this sharp season." 
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The minister expressed many thanks for the charitable 
donation^ but he was all the more perplexed by it. 

^^ And how is Miss Bromhead ? '^ asked the minister^ 
once again approaching the object of his visit. 

^^I haven^t seen her this morning/^ answered the 
merchant^ with perfect coolness. '^ She was at the 
ball Dr. and Mrs. Magnum gave last nighty and she 
was asleep when I left home. She danced a great deal^ 
just as a young lady might be expected to dance at her 
first entertainment of the kind.'' 

'^ Miss Bromhead has not acquired the fashionable art 
of dancing a long time ? '* inquired the minister, 
timidly. 

^^ Not long. She has lately been receiving instruc- 
tion of Professor Bandalin^^' was the answer, made with 
all possible composure. 

Mr. Bicker said, '* Oh, indeed ! — dear me I " and fidg- 
eted in his chair; and well might he fidget in his 
chair, for Mr. Bicker deemed himself to be in the pre- 
sence of a very great man indeed, and (being naturaUy 
of a modest nature) he was not very certain of his right 
to expostulate with the first and richest merchant of 
the ^' Kght lands,'' on a question connected with the 
discipline of his family. 

"If I am not mistaken, Mr. Bicker,'' continued 
John Bromhead, the imperturbable, leaning back in his 
chair, and regarding his visitor with the condescending 
courtesy a king might display to a subject, ''you, 
under that sense of duty which I am sure animates you 
in the discharge of your ministerial ftinctions, have 
called on me in consequence of hearing that my 
daughter has been receiving dancing lessons of Professor 
Bandalin, and was present last night at a ball which was 
attended by all the principal residents of the town. You 
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feel pained that I should permit my only child to acquire 
an accomplishment which you^togetherwithnearly all the 
members of your congregation^ regard with disapproba- 
tion; and you would remind me that if I allow 
my little girl to go to balls, my conduct will be a subject 
of great regret to you, and possibly a matter for grave 
reprehension with certain zealous and most excellent 
members of ^ the connexion ' to which I have been so 
fortunate as to render material services. If I am mis- 
taken, set me right at once/' 

^^ You have rightly surmised the object of my present 
visit, sir/' answered Mr. Bicker, greatly relieved by 
being thus turned inside out. 

^' Mr. Bicker,'' rejoined John Bromhead, taking a 
quill from the desk before him, and holding it in his 
hand, and swaying it slowly to and &o, as though it were 
a batoTiy " you have not been long in this town ? " 

"Not long." 

" You have not been long in the ' light lands ?' " 

"Not long." 

'^ If you had been more intimately acquainted with 
my character and my relations with Nonconformist 
interests in this part of the country, you would have 
Glared yourself the trouble, and saved yourself the 
embarrassment, of this morning's visit." 

Laying down the quill on the desk, with a sort of 
arrogance of self-possession, the merchant continued, 
^^ It has always been my rule to govern my household 
in accordance with the dictates of my own conscience^ 
and without regard to the opinions of any person or set 
of persons, notwithstanding that they may be estimable 
and devout people. This is not the first occasion when 
a minister of my congregation has, with mistaken zeal 
but most commendable intentions^ ventured to teach 

VOL. I. o 
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me how to perform my duty as a father. Some years 
since, when I first put a novel into my daughter's hand, 
the excellent man who then held your place speke to 
me on the subject, and enjoined me not to put such 
pernicious literature before my little girl. On that 
occasion I replied to him in the same temper as I now 
display to you, and frankly told him that if my position 
in his congregation necessitated me to obey his dictation 
with regard to my private affairs, I should feel it my 
duty to relinquish that position. I added also that 
strong as my attachment was to the body I had in the 
course of life done so much to strengthen, I was by no 
means so far removed in opinion from the Church of my 
fathers that it was impossible for me to return to it. I 
think I also added that, if I were driven to make a choice 
between the dictation of ^ a ministry ' not better educated 
than myself, and the guidance of a clergy far more 
enlightened than a defective education had permitted 
me to be, I should not hesitate to elect the latter. 
I do not think that the excellent minister to whom I 
allude ever mentioned my reply to his congregation, 
though he had my fiill permission to do so. Possibly 
he thought it would be injurious to ' the connexion ' if 
I were estranged from it. Possibly he thought that, 
though he could not change my views, his congregation 
might as well profit by my influence. Anyhow, we 
lived on most friendly terms till he left the town, and 
since his appointment to another congregation I have 
maintained correspondence with him. Now, my 
dear sir, have I been sufficiently explicit with you? 
Or do you desire frirther discussion with me on the 
subject of your visit ?" 

The ground being thus cut from under his feet, Mr. 
Bicker could merely say that he hoped his conduct 
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would not be Inisconstnied by Mr. Bromhead ; that he 
had felt it his duty to speak on the matter^ just as 
though Mr. Bromhead had been no more in worldly 
condition than any humble member of his flock; 
that, finding Mr. Bromhead had acted with deliberation, 
he should abstain from further observations on a fact 
which he, as a minister, deeply regretted, and hoped 
would not be a cause of general scandal. 

'^ My dear Mr. Bicker,'' rejoined Probity Bromhead, 
in his most conciliating manner, " there is no need of any 
apology on your part. You have only done your duty 
in a manner that has given me no imnecessary annoy- 
ance, and I need not tell you that every man who does 
his duty has my cordial respect. So let us say no more 
about the matter. By the way, I can give you a hint 
that may be of advantage to your flock. If this sharp 
weather should continue much longer there wiU be a great 
scarcity of coals, for there are no more convenient means 
of bringing fresh coals here from Easthaven, save by the 
river which has been closed to my barges for some days. 
You will therefore do well to tell your poorer people that 
theyhad better buy as many coals as possiblewithout delay. 
Of course I would not presume to dictate to you what 
to do with the sum of money I have just put in your 
hands for distribution ; but I think that if you advised 
the indigent families to whom you give portions of it, to 
spend the money in coals, you would be doing them a 
service. You can, also, if you see fit, tell them to buy 
from 'Buddie and Forsdike's' stock. Whatever happens 
I shan't raise my prices ; it is, however, very probable 
that 'Buddie and Forsdike' will raise theirs in a day or so. 
The poor, therefore, may as well get all they can from 
those gentlemen, and come to me when I am selling 
cheaper than my neighbours." 

g2 
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Mr. Bicker^ with many thanks for the suggestion^ 
rose to take his departure. 

^'And mind, my dear Mr, Bicker,''' added the mer- 
chant kindly, ^^and come to me if you want more 
material aid in the performance of your arduous duties.^' 
An honest man, the inbiister left the room 
with real pain at heart, and as he walked away 
from the ^unting-house he commmxed with him- 
self, — "With all his benevolence that rich merchant 
belongs to this world, and is thoroughly worldly. How 
hard it is for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
Heaven! And out of regard for others, I must refrain 
from the language of indignation and reproof. He is 
necessary to us ; without him ^ the connexion ' would 
fall to pieces. No, I may not speak. Even the things 
of this world must be used.'' 

And while such thoughts were passing through the 
mind of the minister. Probity Bromhead was stirring 
the fire in his coimting-house, and thinking, " With all 
his narrowness Bicker is a man of good sense, and wont 
make a friss about nothing. Tut ! is John Bromhead 
not to do what he likes with his own daughter ? The 
' connexion ' knows its interest too well to quarrel with 
me on such a subject. Within certain hues it will let 
me do what I please. I am not a ' common dissenter •,' 
and that 'the connexion' knows as well as I do." 

'^ Mr. Stephen Dowse, sir, has called, and would like 
to see you," observed Mr. Michael Stott, again putting 
his powdered head into the coimting-house, with a smile 
of mischievous amusement on his quiet face — for Michael, 
in his tranquil way, was a humourist, and he knew as 
well as his master that there was a stir in Merton-Piggott 
amongst the dissenters, — knew too, as well as his master, 
what the stir was about. 
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Humph! Why canH Stephen Dowse stop in hi» 
bank?^' asked the merchant with momentary peevish- 
ness. '^ What does he want V* 

" He didnH tell me, sir/^ answered Mr. Michael Stott 

evasively. 

" Can you make a shrewd guess, Michael, what he 

wants ?^' responded the master with a familiarity that he 

not seldom displayed to his manager. 

'' Well, sir, if I were to guess,'^ answered Mr. Michael 
Stott, rubbing his hands slowly, ^^ (mind, I am not 
actually making a guess) ; — if Michael Stott were to 
venture on a conjecture, he would guess that Mr. Ste- 
phen Dowse has called just to ask a few questions about 
the ball last night at Dr. Magnum's.'^ 

^' I suppose, Michael, there^s a little talk about it ?'' 

'^I should rather think,^^ responded Michael, em- 
phatically rubbing his hands quicker, as he smiled with 
cunning glee, and winked his right eye, " there is just 
a little talk about it.^' 

'^ Show Mr. Dowse in, Michael,'^ said John Brom- 
head energetically, returning the smile of his subordinate, 
but out of a sense of dignity making no responsive wink. 

In another minute Mr. Stephen Dowse was occupying 
the chair, which Mr. Bicker had just vacated. 

'^Well,'^ inquired John Bromhead with marked 
change of manner, conmiencing the conversation ab- 
ruptly and roughly, " have you no business at your bank 
this morning that you are idling about at this time of 
day?^^ 

^^ Plenty of business,^^ answered Stephen slowly, 
fixing a dull eye on his cousin^s husband, " plenty of 
business, thank you; but as I happened to be walking 
past, I thought Fd just drop in to ask after Martha 
and Carry .^ 
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" Passing by tliis way ?'* responded John Bromliead 
sarcastically^ eyeing as he spoke the imwieldly figure of 
his family connection, ^'What ! are you going out skating 
on the river ?" 

Stephen Dowse was a tall, ponderous, pompous, 
phlegmatic man; and the merchant disliked him, 
as cordially as he ever in his life disliked any 
one. He disliked him all the more, because he felt it 
right to be civil to him as Martha's cousin. 

Stephen Dowse had never abandoned the Church, in 
which he as well as his cousin Martha had been edu- 
cated j and he prided himself greatly on being a thorough 
'^ Church-and-State " man. In politics he was con- 
scientiously opposed to John Bromhead; and as to 
family connection he took the liberty of carrying out 
his opposition in the most offensive manner possible. A 
stupid man, inspired with a lively sense of his own im- 
portance, he assumed a tone of patronage to John 
Bromhead, aud never lost an opportunity of pointing 
out to him what a mistake he had made in joining the 
dissenters. Years since, when Martha was wavering 
under the arguments and entreaties of the man destined 
to be her husband, Cousin Stephen had spoken to her 
(and to John Bromhead also) of the disgrace she would 
bring on ^' the family '' if she allied herself with " a 
dissenter." 

Probity Bromhead had other reasons for disliking 
him. The merchant was a man of superior 
powers, and had a strong sympathy with men of real 
force of character j whereas the events of daily life 
caused him to hold more and more strongly to his old 
opinion, that Martha's cousin was " a simple donkey.'' 
In fact John Bromhead felt a sort of personal shame for 
his connection's folly. Again as the chief agent and 
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superintendent throughout the '' light lands ^' of an im- 
portant bank^ Mr. Stephen Dowse had (in the merchant's 
opinion) acted with great and quite needless harshness 
to certain needy traders who were known to be dissen- 
ters. John Bromhead maintained that religious ani- 
mosity, not business necessity, continually actuated the 
powerfiil agent in his conduct of the bank. Lastly 
they were, to some extent, rivals in the commercial circles 
of the ^^ light lands.'' Unquestionably John Bromhead 
was the superior (in respect of personal character, ability, 
wealth, influence), but Stephen Dowse was so good a 
second, that were the merchant to die, the bank-agent 
(who was known to have a partnership, as well as an 
agency in the house of '^ Crabtree, Scuttle and Co."), 
would imquestionably be the first business-man in the 
town. 

" Skating ! no, no, that exercise is not in my line. I 
never cared about it," answered Mr. Stephen Dowse, 
unobservant of the sarcasm aimed at his ungainly 
figure. 

I am really very glad, Bromhead," he continued, 

to hear that you had the good sense to let Carry go to 
that ball last night. It's only proper that she should see 
a little decent society, and not be cooped up with a lot 
of canting preachers. Of course it'll be the occasion of a 
good deal of impertinent gossip ; but you are prepared 
for that?" 

" I am quite prepared for it," John Bromhead put in 
drily. 

'^But take my advice, old friend," Mr. Stephen 
Dowse went on, his tone of patronage becoming more 
offensive every moment, " and don't be put out of your 
way by ridicule and narrow-minded cant ; and do tell 
Martha that I heartily approve the step you have taken. 
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You really ouglitiiH to lose an opportunity of putting 
the child in the way to get a good husband/' 

'^ Thank you, Stephen/' responded the merchant, 
quietly, " thank you, sincerely. I have such a great re- 
spect for your judgment, that it isa matter of gratification 
to me when you approve my conduct. There's no doubt, 
you're quite one of our tip-top men ; and it has always 
surprised me, why you, being such a great man, have 
never entered yourself a candidate for the Blownorton 
Clock, which is still to be disposed of." 

This last stroke was a touch of satire that even 
Stephen Dowse could appreciate ; and a scarlet flush 
shot into his cheeks. 

There was a pleasant fiction throughout the " light 
lands," that certain inhabitants of the obscure 
parish of Blownorton, had in their keeping a magnifi- 
cent eight-day clock, which they held on trust to present 
it to the first man in the " light lands" who could 
prove that he habitually minded his own business, and 
never meddled intrusively with the aflfiairs of his neigh- 
bours. There were many firm believers in the existence 
of this chronometer, though no one could name the ec- 
centric philanthropist who, in the mists of antiquity, 
had purchased and bequeathed it to the Blownorton 
trustees, for the purpose of inciting mankind to virtue 
and prudence. The fiction did not lose in humour from 
the fact that, at the close of the last century, Blownor- 
ton was described by a grave topographer of the " light 
lands," as " a decayed parish, containing only sixteen 
souls, " since which time the said population of sixteen 
souls had so decreased from sickness, emigration, and 
the destruction by fire of its last two cottages, that it 
was generally held in popular imagination to have be- 
oome an altogether uninhabited tract of thirsty sand,— «. 
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whereon nothing was to be found save the afore-men-i 
tioned costly time-piece, which no one had ever proved 
himself worthy of possessing, and which could not any 
longer be disposed of according to the terms of the 
trust, as all the inhabitants of Blownorton had vanished ; 
and no person or persons existed in all creation, quali- 
fied to bestow the clock on any fit candidate who should 
lay claim to the prize. It is to be hoped that the 
Charitable Trusts Commissioners have made inquiries 
concerning this clock. As gentlemen, whose especial 
business it is to look into other people^s business, the 
right of any one of Hhe said Commissioners to take 
possession of the clock, in consideration of his own in- 
dividual merits, would be an interesting subject for 
discussion. 

When therefore John Bromhead made allusion to the 
Blownorton Clock, his visitor imderstood him as saying 
" It strikes me, Mr. Stephen Dowse, that you^re need- 
lessly troubling yourself about my aflFairs.^' 

^^Surely,^^ responded Mr, Dowse, bristling up, ^Hhis 
is rather discourteous to an old friend who has 
always ^' 

" Done me as much harm as possible,^' put in John 
Bromhead, quietly. 

" Bromhead, when have I neglected to pay you the 

attentions due to a relation, although you " Mr. 

Dowse checked his insolent temper, with an effort that 
caused his face to turn scarlet. He was on the point of 
saying, '^ although you are a dissenter ;" but he re- 
strained himself just in time to prevent a final rupture 
with the merchant. 

'^You^re not one of my relations,'' answered John 
Bromhead, with an accent of quiet contempt ; ^' you're 
only my dear wife's cousin; and as such you forget ^ 
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yourself when you presume to criticise my conduct to 
my child/^ 

'^ Probity'^ and Stephen had had many sharp tussles 
in their time ; but whenever the fight reached the hot- 
test, the latter invariably gave way, and left sudden 
victory to his antagonist. In his heart, Stephen was 
afraid of the merchant; and he dared not carry his 
animosity to the point of publicly separating himself 
from the man whom, to familiar friends, he was accus- 
tomed to speak of as ^' that dissenter who married my 



cousin/' 
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Confound it, Bromhead, how quick you are to take 
ofience V^ returned Stephen Dowse, recovering his self- 
command, and drawing in his horns. '' I never in- 
tended to criticise your conduct as a father, when I ex- 
pressed pleasure at hearing Miss Carry had been to the 
ball. To give offence was the last intention of my heart 
or head. I certainly have felt a little hurt (and so has 
Mrs. Dowse felt hurt), that you and Martha had been so 
close, and never told us that the child was going to 
the ball; but I never made any allusion to your 
secrecy. You see, Bromhead, I can't help feeling an 
interest for Carry. I have no child of my own ; and 
she, and her three cousins at Easthaven, are 
my nearest relations of her generation. I am not 
so rich as you, Bromhead ; but stiU I have something to 
leave behind me, — and 'share and share alike' has 
always been a rule in my family." 

To this hint of generous intentions to Carry, the mer- 
chant replied with the same quietude that had pervaded 
him through this not amicable interview: ''Now, 
Stephen Dowse, just listen to me ; and when you get to 
the next world don't say I deceived you. If my 
' <^ild's name is down in your will, just have a new one 
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made^ and leave it out. If you were to die before me 
(and you may very easily do that, for you are two years 
my senior, and don^t take exercise enough to keep your 
big body in health), and were to leave my child 
i610,000, why, I shouldn^t feel easy in my own mind 
until I had set matters right, by spending i6lO,000 of 
my own money on ^the connexion.' As a 'Church-andr 
State' man you would not like to be the cause of 
£10,000 going into ' the connexion.'' 

'' Do you want to quarrel with me, John Bromhead ?" 
cried Stephen Dowse, fuming up again. 

''Tut, tut!" answered the merchant, using his 
favourite exclamation, and indulging in an easy laugh^ 
" I am not a quarrelsome man. There are only three 
persons in all the 'light lands' to whom I would pay 
the compliment of a good honest quarrel ; and you are 
not one of those three. Don't flatter yourself. Now 
let's say ' good day ' for the present ; and to-morrow 
we shall be as good friends as ever." 

Whereupon Stephen Dowse left the counting-house, 
with a lively sense that his call at the river-side had not 
been very successful. " He's a strange, cranky, incom- 
prehensible, touchy fellow," observed Stephen to 
himself, as he walked back to the bank, " I never heard 
Idiat any of his family ended their days in a madhouse ; 
but I am hanged if I don't sometimes think the 
man is a little touched in the brain, just a little thick 
in the clear. He never showed much respect for my 
opinion, and now he snaps his fingers at my money. I 
only hope he has got as much of his own as people 
think." 

And Probity Bromhead, as soon as the door had closed 
on Stephen's retreating figure, thought, " That fellow is a 
first-rate bank-agent ; he has a good tongue for keeping 
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secrets^ and he's a perfect ferret for hunting out what 
his customers donH wish him to know! Take away 
those two gifts^ and he wouldnH have brains enough 
left to know how to sweep my yards clean." 

Probity Bromhead (besides divers people who came 
in to speak to him on business matters) had to receive 
yet another caller, who stept in to talk of matters not 
Limected with commerce. 

This third and last exceptional caUer was Richard 
Camberwell, a wealthy draper and hosier of Merton- 
Piggott, and a member oi Probity Bromhead's " persua- 
sion.'^ 

A neat^ prim, close-shaven, elderly man, Richard 
Camberwell had respectability and prosperity written 
over his entire person, from his white wig and silver- 
rimmed spectacles down to the square toes of his shoes. 

" Well, old friend,'^ exclaimed Richard Camberwell, 
with a hearty intonation that did not altogether accord 
with his thin and wrinkled visage and his attenuated 
legs, " how are you this morning ? Saw Mr. Bicker 
just now, and he told me about your donation of i610 
to him for the poor. Ah, old friend, you're a lucky 
man to be able to distribute so liberally ! You've only 
one daughter ; I have two sons." 

^' And fine lads they are, too, Dick ; as fine lads as 
can be foimd in Merton-Piggott," responded John 
Bromhead cordially. 

Richard Camberwell's grey eyes glinted through his 
spectacles, and clapping his lean hands down heartily on 
his lean thighs, so that a sound was produced closely 
resembling the rattle of quarter-staves, Richard Cam- 
berwell cried, '^They're the best business lads in all 
the light lands; and they'll be quick enough at 
making money as well as taking care of it." 
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•'And one of those days, Dick/' answered John 
Bromhead, politely feigning interest, ^^ there'll be 
something for them to take care of; for what with 
your business, and savings, and your wife's property, 
you've a pretty penny to leave behind you." 

^'Ay, ay, neighbour! twos into twenty-five go you 
know how much. Make it thousands, and — ^there you 
are. Arithmetic is a beautiful science, a charming 
science, when a man can work out problems with his 
own coimters." 

^^ You must be looking out for wives for them," re- 
turned the merchant, helping his friend to the point 
towards which he was working. 

'^ Well, and I am looking out for wives for them." 

'^ Nonsense, Dick !" 

^^ I should like them to marry in ' the persuasion,' 
anyhow in ' the connexion;' " responded Richard Cam- 
berweU, without paying attention to his friend's last 
exclamation. '^ I shouldn't want them to ask for more 
money than they have themselves. I should like them 
to have in their wives good looks united to pleasing 
manners. And of course every woman who comes into 
my family ought to be of a well-reputed stock." 

'^You're moderate in your demands," replied John 
Bromhead. 

'^Now if my eldest boy (and a better lad don't 
breathe)," continued Mr. Camberwell, "were to find 
a young lass with these requirements ready to become 
his wife, I shouldn't haggle about terms, but do what 
would be called handsome to make the young people 
happy. Now, neighbour, that's not stingy speaking, 
anyhow." 

"Why don't you advertise, Dick?" John Brom- 
head inquired jocularly. 
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"Vi rather settle my sons by private contract^ 
instead of public auction/' 

^' Leave them alone^ man,'' responded Probity, giving 
advice which he did not intend himself to act upon. 
"Love settles matches better than parents. When 
fathers meddle with their children's love affairs, there's 
very often a poor piece of cookery. Leave the boys 
alone." 

" Well, there's sense in that, John : but it does strike 
me that you and I are just the fathers who might 
meddle to very good purpose. For more than thirty 
years we have been close friends. If s more than 
thirty years ago that you and I used to travel together 
about the ^ light lands,' preaching to the congregations, 
and here we are, fast friends still. You have a daughter 
(as sweet a young lady, John, as ever I clapt eyes on), I 
have a son who (I have reason to know) would like to 
kiss the ground she treads on. Now, why shouldn't 
our young people make a match of it ?" 

'^ Heaven keep your head, Dick ! Why, my child 
isn't seventeen years old," cried John Bromhead, with 
feigned surprise. 

" But she's old enough to go to balls. She's old 
enough to dance at Dr. Magnum's with the grandees," 
rejoined Mr. Camberwell. 

'^Why, bless you, man, you can't think, because 
Mrs. Magnum (who has always been very kind to 
Carry) persuaded me to let the child join the ball last 
night, that I wish to see her married at an age when 
most girls are in the nursery." 

Bichard Camberwell was for a moment embarrassed, 
.but only for a moment. 

"Well, I grant it, John — she is too young to be 
married, or even to be engaged, just at present," he 
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answered. " But, as we are old Mends, I thought I 
might, * make so bold ' as to ' open out to you ' on the 
subject. Now, John, without in any way committing 
yourself or the young lady to any course what- 
ever, favour me by saying what you would think 
of such an arrangement, if it were brought about 
in the natural course of things. Of course, if you 
entertain any plans for Miss Caroline's settlement that 
would not fit in with my proposition, I should do my 
best to prevent my boy fixing his warmest affections on 
what he can never hope to get. You understand me, 
friend Bromhead ? I am a plain, simple man, and not 
at all clever at tricks; so I thought I'd be open with 
you. There are those who would remind me that, 
in fortune, my son is not equal to your daughter ; 
but you needn't remind me of that, for I remem- 
ber it." 

'^Tut, tut!" put in John Bromhead, "there are 
things in this world more important than money. So 
let that alone. But, look you, neighbour Camberwell, 
you very much surprise me ; and I must have a liberal 
allowance of time before I can even answer your last 
question. You are frank with me ; I'll be the same 
with you. At present, I don't wish my child's affec- 
tions to be disturbed by anyone ; a twelvemonth hence, 
however, I shall doubtless tell another story. Let's 
speak nothing further about this business just now; but 
come to me twelve months hence, if you remain in the 
same mind, and then I shall be in a position to give you 
a definite answer. As for your son Dick — ^you knowmy 
opinion of him. As for yourself — ^why, we are stanch 
old friends, and we mean to be so till the end of the 
chapter." 

On this being said, Mr. Camberwell rose, and bade 
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his friend farewell^ thanking him enthusiastically 
for the candour he had displayed. 

People do sometimes thank their Mends very enthu- 
siastically for — ^nothing at all. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ABBEY GARDENS. 

After thus disposing cf Mr. Richard Camberwell, 
John Bromhead spent more than an hour in writing 
business letters, perusing price Ksts, and speaking with 
his manager on commercial matters. The duties of the 
counting-house having been attended to, the merchant 
looked at his watch, and found that it stiU wanted three 
quarters of an hour to two o^clock. 

In the ^^ light lands'^ the raw material of the com- 
monalty dined between half-past twelve o^clock and 
half-past one; the ^^ quality '^ taking the principal meal 
of the day at four, or even as late as five o^clock p.m. 
As one who belonged neither to fashionable nor 
utterly plebeian circles, Mr. Bromhead, every day of his 
life, sat down to dinner punctually at two p.m. There- 
fore, on returning the gold repeater to its fob, he was in 
a position to say, ^^There is time for a brisk half-hour^s 
welkin the Abbey Gardens. Perhaps some of ^the 
connexion ^ will be at ' early promenade,^ and will se0 
that I still have courage enough to show my face.^^ 

During the winter months there were two distinct 
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periods of the day set apart for walking in the Abbey 
Grardens. Early promenade (by an edict issued from 
the Assembly Booms^ nnder the seal^ and attested by the 
signature^ of Colonel Bell, Master of Ceremonies) 
took place between one and two o^clock ; late promenade 
conmienced at a quarter before three, and lasted till the 
quality went in to dress for dinner. At both early and 
late promenade, people of all classes frequented the 
gardens ; but it was at the latter that the gentry ap- 
peared in greatest force. During the summer months 
it was arranged (also by Assembly Boom edict, appro- 
priately set forth by Colonel Bellas most punctilious 
pen)., that Merton-Piggott should rejoice in only one 
promenade, commencing at six o^clock p.m., and lasting 
till dark, whereat subscribers to the fund for the 
maintenance of the gardens were admonished to attend. 

The summer evening promenades ranked high amongst 
the public entertainments of the town ; and by their 
display of costly costume and " genteel carriage,^' they 
attracted from farm-steads and rural villages for many 
miles round crowds of gazers, who were admitted into 
the '^ outer orchard," and allowed to watch from a 
distance the diversions of the gaily-dressed assemblage 
who paraded on " the walks.** 

Of the Abbey and its gardens, it is right to say a few 
words. 

Becord and tradition, helping each other like aiSec- 
tionate sisters, tell that, for some generations ere 
Egbert succeeded in clutching the seven sceptres of the 
heptarchy, and binding them into one ominous fagot 
for his own royal hand, a movement (designated by its 
promoters "the policy of consolidation'*) agitated the 
land. This movement became the one absorbing topic 
of politics, giving rise to a vast amount of strong oratory 
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that was not at all adequately reported^ and causing 
many terrible battles that sent brave warriors to the 
darkness beneath the earthy and deepened the moum&d 
melodies of history with the lamentation of widows and 
the cries of young children^ — ^notes that still thrill the 
hearts of meditative students. In shorty ^^ the policy of 
consolidation^' was for many a long year an affair of 
bitter party warfare^ in times when parties warred less 
with words, and more with blows, than they do now-a- 
days. And amongst those who opposed it, as an odious 
jugglery aiming under a gloss of fair pretexts at the de« 
struction of much-cherished and dearly-prized nationaL 
independence, there was in the last days of the struggle 
none more fierce and determined than the monarch of 
that small kingdom in which the '^ light lands'' lay. 
The name of this King may not be written on this 
page j for to do so would indicate clearly that which 
should be shrouded in mystery. To make known 
the exact locality of the " light lands," would pain more 
than one kindly nature. It is enough to state that this 
King fought against the tendency of the times with 
desperate resolution, and that he was manfully supported 
in the struggle by Theodorick, a dependent prince, to 
whom, in token of close love, he had given his daughter 
Bertha in marriage. 

Tradition (unsupported by record) says that Bertha 
was a mild-eyed and gentle creature, beautiful in person 
and life, and submissive in all her actions to the Lord of 
her affections, — ^inspired moreover with zeal for the 
sacred truth, and lively charity for all persons, especially 
the poor. But strange to tell, she was strongly impressed 
that in the great contest, which consumed their days 
and devoured their strength, the King (her father) and 
the Prince (her husband) were altogether on the wrong 
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ffilde. From holy men^ who had travelled from the 
South to impart a knowledge of Christ's love and suf- 
ferings to rude dwellers in Northern Isles^ she had 
received assurance that all the scattered nations of 
the earth came from one origin^ and that the word had 
been given to call the sections of the vast human brother- 
hood together into one family, having for its head the 
Redeemer of the Race. And pondering on this sub- 
lime truth hotly (as it is the genius of woman to 
ponder), and reasoning upon it fearlessly (as it is the 
habit of good women to reason). Bertha recognized in 
the '^ policy of consolidation'' only a manifestation of 
that new power which she believed would speedily 
re-unite the contending peoples in universal harmony ; 
and hence she could but regard her dear father and 
husband as madly and impiously striving to curb the 
advancing sea with walls of sand. But though this was 
her conviction, she bore herself not the less submis- 
sively to Prince Theodorick, obeying him with cheer- 
fulness, and anxiously caring to keep alive in his heart 
his early love for her, by which sentiment she hoped to 
lure him (when his wordly hopes were broken) to a 
knowledge of the truth. 

And towards the end of a serenely closing life. Bertha 
was rewarded for her patience. For when the forces of 
the King were utterly'broken, and Egbert had asserted 
his will so that none could gainsay it, then Prince 
Theodorick, seeing his aims utterly defeated and the 
cause (on which he had lavished treasure and much 
blood, including the lives of six gallant sons), left 
without even a ray of hope, took aright the lesson of 
his stormy career; and himibling himself before the 
shrine of the great church (which out of love to Ber- 
tha; he had raised in the '' light lands"), he exclaimed. 
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'' Woe is me ! I am a man , of guilt, for now the one 
true Gbd who governs the affairs of men, and without 
whose will this ^policy of consolidation' could 
never have triumphed, has made it clear to me that 
I have been setting my desires against the purpose 
of the Most High ! Woe is me ! . How can I make 
atonement for this great sin V^ Then came the triumph 
of Bertha, the faithful, the modest, and the devout. 
Through her counsel, the Prince (who had lost all his 
children in battles waged against consolidation) called 
together holy men; and imploring them to take him 
into their brotherhood, and, when his bowed form 
should be laid in the earth, to pray for the good of his 
soul, he made over to them all his lands and castles in 
the " light lands'' — the towns of the fishers on the sea- 
coast, as well as those above the Waveney — ^in the hope 
that in their hands the riches of the earth would be em- 
ployed for spreading abroad those doctrines that would 
make all mankind one &mily. Shortly after this 
pious donation was made to the holy men. Bertha 
closed her quiet eyes, and found everlasting rest, after 
having endured much grief and ^^ lived it dotvn/' 

But Theodorick lived to a great age, and saw the 
church (which was raised to the honour of St. Peter, 
at Merton-Piggott, on the banks* of the Linnet, in 
" the Vale of the Waveney,") brought to completion ; 
and he spent his last days in constructing, within the 
walls of the church, a tomb of rare beauty and mag- 
nificence, to which he moved the ashes of Bertha. 

Such is the story of the first origin of Merton- 
Piggott Abbey. 

As years passed on, Theodorick's foundation grew in 
importance. Another and a nobler cathedral (dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary), was raised close to the site of the 
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old church of St. Peter^ which came to be regarded ' 
as little more than a chapel. Generation by genera* 
lion^ the inmates of the monastic establishment became 
more nimierous ; and in course of time^ the Abbot 
of Merton-Piggott became one of the mightiest per- 
sonages — ^not of the "light lands'' only^ but of all 
Britain. 

But the grandeur of the Abbey was swept away by 
the dissolution of the religious houses^ the only rem- 
nants of its ancient wealth being the fine income en- 
joyed by the rector of the parish ; and the last relics of 
its grace and sacred beauty being the Saxon Tower 
and Norman Gateway^ the crumbling ruins of the 
old Monastery Wall, the Abbot's Bridge spanning 
the Linnet, and an ancient residence (portion of the 
last Abbot's palace), oyerlooking "the gardens/' and 
inhabited by the rector. 

Old archives show that when the Abbey was one of 
the world's work-a-day institutions, the enclosure of 
several acres within the monastery-wall was arranged in 
a manner little to the taste of a landscape gardener. 
It contained brew-houses andofSces; pens for sheep, 
and oxen, and swine; stables for the Abbot's stud; 
stables, too, for the hundred horses, and lodgings for 
the hundred mail-clad horsemen whom any baron, on 
his travels, could require the ecclesiastical potentate to 
receive and feed for at least one night. Hospitality was no 
mere matter of option in those times, and they who 
were wisely permitted to hold great power were also 
wisely compelled to do great good. 

With the Reformation came a change over the 
outward aspect and internal life of the place. The 
enclosure was given over to desolation. Dormitories 
and refectory^ library and garden-walls w^re 
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pulled down, and much of the material}^ thereof sold for 
the construction of rich burghers^ dwellings. The 
destroyers spared the Tower and the Gateway, not on 
account of their beauty, but because their massive 
strength caused contractors to aver they were not 
" worth the trouble of pulling down/^ All that bene- 
ficent Nature could do for the disfigured scene was to 
cover the uneven ground •with grass, and the broken 
walls with ivy, and to let the Linnet meander through 
the still space, purling and babbling as musically as 
ever. 

And thus it fared with " the enclosure,^' until the 
year 1790, when that exquisite landscape gardener, Mr. 
Rentop (whose beautifiil works on horticulture are to 
be found in every good library, together with the essays 
of Sir William Temple, Mr. Richard Payne Knight, and 
all the writers on " Gardening '^ firom^Lord Bacon to 
Horace, Lord Orford), conceived the liberal purpose to 
endow the town of his birth with a beautiful public 
garden. Fortunately there yet remained an abundance 
of fine trees in the enclosure. Rentop, therefore, had 
no difficult task in carrying out his intentions, and ere 
a regiment of workmen had laboured for eight weeks 
under his direction, Merton-Piggott saw itself in pos- 
session of as beautiful a public garden as can be found 
in all England. Away firom the flowers, in positions of 
retirement, were two bowling-greens (one for the 
Assembly Club, the other for the Town Club), and an 
open space, called " the meadow,^^ in which the children 
of subscribers, without distinction of class, partook of 
rustic sports, and the volunteers mustered for drill, 
under the eyes of an approving pubHc. The green 
lawns were skirted with groves, ^^for sighing lovers 
made/' through which paths (traced with reference 
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tcJ Mr. Rentap's ideal " line of beauty/' about 
which there was such a rout in artistic circles sixty 
years since) ^ led admiring wanderers to cascades^ and 
gummer-hbuses^ and grottos^ and rustic cottages. When 
the Antiquarian Society had, with laudable spirit, ex- 
pended a large sum of money in clearing the gateway 
and tower of the lichen and accumulated dust, the 
" Gardens '^ were opened with a 'grand fite^ and be- 
c^une, amidst firing of cannon, and playing of bands, 
and ringing of bells, a public institution. 

As John Bromhead paced through the town to 
'^ early promenade,^' he detected a change in the at- 
mosphere, which made him say, ^^ Bravo ! there'll be a 
thaw to-night !'' and just as he had so expressed himself, 
who should turn, the comer of a street and come upon 
him, but Mrs. Magnum, driving a pair of grey ponies 
in one of the cabriolet-phaetons which the Duchess of 
Dovercourt had recently introduced into the neigh- 
bourhood. The cold wind had given more than their 
usual bright colour to her cheeks, and had taken 
nothing fipom the crispness of her ringlets. She 
looked, therefore, none the worse for the hospitable 
cares of the preceding evening. Indeed, as she sat 
in her pretty phaeton, twirling a plaything of a whip, 
and pulling her ponies sharp in, she was as piquante a 
country town &e//easthe " light lands '' had ever beheld. 

"My dear Mr. Bromhead,'' said the lady, with 
animation, passing the toy-whip into her left hand, and 
holding out her daintily-gloved right, " I wanted to 
see yo«i. First of all, how's Carry ?" 

^'I have not seen her to-day," replied the father, 
'^ but before she went to bed, she told me how much she 
enjoyed herself last night." 

" Good, iell the dear child she must have another 
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dress made^ and if Miss Matcham doesn't call on her to- 
night about it^ she must come in and see me for five 
minutes to-morrow morning/' 

"But what is it now? more gaiety?'' inquired John 
Bromhead. 

" Why, I've carried my point," answered the lady, 
waving her hand with an affectation of triumph. " The 
Duchess has given her consent and has written to me. 
So if s all settled. I've just received a letter from her 
Grace, sent over from Melford by special messenger. A 
most gracious letter it is. I'U send it to you to read, 
this evening. I must now hasten with it to Lady 
Parrell." 

'' My dear Mrs. Magnum," this is good news. " I had 
not hoped for it so soon," said the merchant with excite- 
ment, his eyes brightening as he spoke. " I do again 
most cordially -thank you for your goodness to my child. 
I am under great obligations to you." 

" No, no," the lady said, lowering her tone almost to a 
whisper, but speaking seriously and impressively, " you 
have nothing to thank me for. On the contrary I am 
your debtor. A man who spends his life in doing good, 
as you do, Mr. Bromhead, may surely rely on winning 
the gratitude of his neighbours." 

^^ I shall soon be afraid," responded the merchant, 
in so low a voice that the page-groom who sat 
in the back seat of the phaeton could not hear him, ^' to 
give away a few shillings to a poor man, if my charity 
is thus alluded to. You embarrass a simple man, my dear 
Mrs. Magnimi." 

^^ Nonsense, nonsense," she answered in a still lower 
voice, leaning forward so that her face was within six 
inches of the dash-board, and turning her brown eyes 
up at her astonished auditor, '^ I don't speak of shillings 
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giren to cdd men^ car sacks of coals ghren to panpe* 
bddamcs, or bread cast <m the waters in order that it 
may come back to the sower after many days in the 
shape of pditical influence. I am thinking of eight 
hnndred guineas lent to a faraTC soldier when there was 
no hope he could erer repay them — ^lent to him (though 
yon knew him only sHghtly)^ because youbdiered in his 
honour^ although imprudence had almost steeped him 
beyond recorery in disgrace. Itellyou^ Mr. Bromheadj 
the time was when his honour was dearer to me than 
my life^ and you preserved it firom stain with a gene- 
rosity that none but men of the very finest natures are 
capable of. If it had not been for you^ he would have 
had a lot of ignominy^ not a death of honour.'^ 

The woman's glowing eyes were still turned up tohisj 
and her lips were still moying, when John Bromhead 
answered with emotion^ ''I know towhat you aOnde^ 
Mrs. Magnum. It would be sheer affectation for me to 
pretend I do not. But I do assure you I have never 
breathed a syllableof the affair to any one^ alive or dead.'' 

'' I know it^ Mr. Bromhead^ and in that honourable 
silence is the greatest part of my debt to you. You 
never even hinted the matter to a third person ; but he 
told it all to me, — and from that day, whenever my poor 
dear father stormed about you, because you were a dis- 
senter, I blessed you for being a good Christian. Sir, 
that money" (lowering her voice till it was whisper, — 
but a whisper distinctly audible to the merchant), ''was 
given to 9716 as well as him, for if he had lived I should 
have been his wife." 

The dainty whip was twisted nimbly by the left hand, 
and the grey ponies sprang forward, — scarce leaving 
John Bromhead time to raise his hat and bow in 
farewell* 
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^'Stop/' cried the lady aloud^ checking them the 
next moment^ and taming back to her Mend a merry 
face^ instead of the earnest countenance he had looked 
down on just before, "you are under an obligation 
to me now. Pve told you a secret" 

" And Mrs. Magnum," replied the merchant, catching 
her light manner, and bowing gallantly to the ground, 
'^ knows that her humble servant can keep a secret." 

Again the ponies bounded forward, and in a minute 
Fanny Magnum was out of the merchant's sight, and 
speeding towards Farrell Park. 

Proceeding on his way John Bromhead said to him- 
self, " Poor young fellow ! A fine-hearted, dashing, 
thoughtless youngster ! If he had only lived, what a 
man he would have turned out ! That he would, or my 
eye for ' a man ' deceived me. Poor young Ambrose 
Treve ! It was Uke him teUing her all about it ! like her 
too, to teU me about it as she did just now, after keep** 
ing the secret so many years to herself! I always sus- 
pected rumour was right for once, and that she and 
he had settled affairs between them. She is a jewel of a 
woman, is Mrs. Magnum, gentle, pure-blooded, 
full of humour, sparkling, sprightly, amiable I 
My ^ child' has been fortunate in getting such a 
friend, and Martha, too, is not otherwise than 
pleased with their intercourse." 

The startling interview with Mrs« Magnum had 
set the merchant's blood in quick action. His was 
a romantic nature, and it had been stirred by the 
revelation just made, — stirred by the old memories 
it evoked ; possibly also, stirred by the beauty and gene- 
rous confidence of the woman who made it. Under 
these circumstances, it will not be deemed matter for 
reprehension that a man of his grave years and ' persua« 
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sion ^ entered the Abbey Gardens with his heart beating 
a tune to the praise of the prettiest married woman in 
Merton-Piggott. 

There were not many present at " early promenade/' 
and John Bromhead had oonsimied a considerable por- 
tion of the "time till dinner'^ in his interview with 
Mrs. Magnum ; so he walked briskly once or twice up 
and down the grand parade^ beating the hard gravel 
vigorously beneath his feet^ and exchanging old- 
fashioned bows or verbal greetings with the few 
persons (chiefly dissenters) whom he met^ and then 
turned away to the tower-gate, en route for Gray Street 
and dinner. 

Of those whom he accosted in the gardens no one 
ventured to address him on the absorbing topic of the day, 
the presence of his daughter at a worldly entertainment, 
a ball, — a ball moreover at which no one of the ^'per- 
suasion,^' save the young lady herself, was a guest. But 
he was not insensible to the suppressed excitement and 
curiosity of the significant glances with which he was 
honoured. 

" In their hearts,'' thought John Bromhead, as he 
prepared to leave the '^ gardens," which, beautifiil 
though they ere in the summer months, had a cold 
and cheerless i Bpect at Christmas-tide, " they don't like 
me the worse f r being on good terms with the gentry. 
They don't obje t to comforting their wounded pride by 
saying, at odd tu. .es, ' We, dissenters, have tip-top and 
leading people amongst us, people of the first impor- 
tance; take away Lawyer Loggett (who is a thief), and 
Archdeacon Lovegrove (who is a pluralist), there is not 
a man in the town who can touch Dissenter Bromhead 
in the way of wealth. And he stands well with the 
highest. The Duke of Dovercourt and the Earl of 
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Elderberry (ay, and the ladies, too), bow to him in 
public. Bless your heart, the ^ quality ' want to get 
hiTTi amongst themselves, and if heM only quit ^ the 
connexion' and join the old Church, they'd soon make 
him one of themselves/ Dissenters are not without 
worldly pride j and the worldly pride of the Merton- 
Piggott dissenters takes the form of being proud of 
John Bromhead, merchant/' 

" Ah, Mr. Bromhead," said a hearty voice, accosting 
the merchant as he passed through the tower-gate, 
" glad to meet you this morning, and give you the testi- 
mony of an old man (who was, at one time of his life, 
supposed to be a good critic on matters of taste) that 
your lovely little daughter was the object of general and 
enthusiastic admiration last night. Mrs. Lovegrove was 
charmed. Lady Farrell declares she wont rest till the 
Duchess has invited the young lady, and you have sent 
her to the Assembly Rooms." 

^^ You are very good, Mr. Archdeacon, to humour a 
father thus," replied the merchant. 

The Archdeacon was the senior of the merchant by, 
at least, fifteen years (he had been rector of Merton- 
Piggott for forty years); but so comfortably had a 
good constitution, an easy temper, and enviable 
church-preferment carried him beyond three score and 
ten, he looked between sixty and seventy, rather than 
between seventy and eighty years of age. Habited in 
the black costimie general amongst the older clergy of 
the '^ light lands," even so late as five-and-twenty years 
since — long and fiill-skirted coat, roomy breeches, 
and gaiters (black silk stockings, shoes, and buckles 
in the evening), shovel hat, with abundance of 
unstarched white cravat, and snowy frill rising from the 
shirt-front (when he was in ftOl-dress, the Archdeacon 
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laid aside the frill and wore a front of delicately qidlted 
plaits)^ Walter Lovegrove^ D.D.^ was as imposing and 
pictorial a specimen of the well-plaoed ecclesiastic of the 
Third Greorge's reign^ as could be found in all England. 
And now^ as he stood (great-coated and bespencered)^ 
under the Saxon Tower^ accosting the chief dissenter of 
the town with a courtly urbanity which was slightly 
seasoned with condescension of a perfectly inoffensive 
kind^ John Bromhead was well pleased to see that 
Richard Camberwell was standing in Abbey Place^ 
near the portico of the Assembly Booms — a witness 
of the familiarity subsisting between him (John Brom- 
head^ Nonconformist) and Walter Lovegrove, D.D. 
(visible chief of the Chinrch-Militant in Merton- 
Piggott.) 

At the present date, there are but very, few country 
districts in which a wealthy ecclesiastic of Archdeacon 
Lovegrove^s school would be favourably regarded by the 
public ; but in his day (which was a widely different day 
from the one now current) no clergyman of the ^^ light 
lands ^' was more popular or more useful. He took^ and 
society also took, other views of a country rector^s func- 
tions, than those now in general acceptance. At the 
''meets'' of the Merton-Piggott Hunt he was always pre- 
sent (not in pink— but wearing his ordinary shovel hat 
and clerical dress, save that his legs were encased in 
black leather), and looking much as a bishop of 1863 
looks when he takes horse exercise in Hyde Park. The 
Archdeacon never betted on horse-races ; but he did not 
deem it inconsistent with his grave profession to put in 
an appearance at King's Heath during the Spring and 
October meetings. In the Assembly Booms he played 
whist with the nobility and gentry of the " light lands," 
and he conceived it to be a duty to show his ruddy 
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face and sparkling eyes and white hair (curling in crisp 
bunches over either ear^ and over his coat collar)^ at the 
monthljrballs. Amongst ''the quality,'' he was an especial 
favonrite, the younger men jocularly speaking of hini in 
his absence as ''The Abbot/' — ^but in his presence 
promptly aiding their elders to award him full measure 
of affectionate homage. A handsome private fortuue, in 
addition to his fine preferments, enabled him to indulge 
a taste for liberal hospitality ; and he welcomed to his 
rectory, that overlooked the Abbey Gardens, the less 
fortuoate as well as the more prosperous membens of 
his profession. " A curate feels as if he were a rector 
when he is at the Archdeacon's table/' the curates of 
the "Kght lands" were wont to aver. 

Nor was Dr. Lovegrove less qualified by intellectual 
endowments than social tendencies for his distinguished 
position. Neither a profound scholar nor a man of 
very wide reading, he was so discriminating a student 
of classical literature (in early life he wrote an Essay on 
the Genius of Virgil), that Samuel Parr and Richard 
Porson had spoken of his attainments with approbation. 
" I knew Dr. Lovegrove at Cambridge," the former 
scholar once said to his Grace of Dovercourt, " and if he 
had been the son of a poor country apothecary, he'd 
have been as good a scholar as myself." 

" Good to humour you ! No such thing, Mr. Brom- 
head," returned the Archdeacon. " I can assure you, 
I cordially congratulate you on your good fortune 
in having such a child. Ah, my only girl was just her 
age, when she was taken from me ! WeU, well, I am 
growing so old, that I have almost ceased to regret her. 
But yawr daughter is still with us, and I do trust that 
you will let us see sometlung of her in society. 
Will you let Mrs. Lovegrove have the pleasure of 
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callmg on Mrs. Bromhead and making her acquaint- 
ance ? I can make this proposal with a good grace^ 
Mr. Bromheadj for you know well that it has not been 
my fault that so little intercourse has hitherto subsisted 
between us. Ever since I have resided in Merton- 
Piggott, it has been my aim to create a good under- 
standing amongst all parties^ to remove misunder- 
standings^ repress intolerancCj promote kindly feelings 
amongst all men. Were I not confident that your 
own judgment must confirm what I now say of myself^ 
I could not speak to you thus frankly .'' 

''Mr. Archdeacon/' the merchant answered, with 
unaffected warmth of feeling, '' unless I am mistaken, I 
can understand you, as well as feel cordial respect for 
you. From what has just passed your lips, I flatter 
myself that you also understand me. The time has now 
long gone by for either me or my wife to wish to go into 
society ; we have grown used to our secluded and tran- 
quil life, and if we quitted it, we should get no pleasure 
for ourselves, but only give much pain to others. Per- 
sonally> I have now no ambition to leave the quiet way, in 
which I have lived for years ; but I find it in me frankly 
to confess that I should like to see my child introduced 
into polite society ; that society for which she has some 
qualifications in personal and mental gifts, and in the 
fortune with which it has pleased Providence to endow 
me, and which she, in the natural order of things, will 
possess at my death. My kind friend, Mrs. Magnum 
(who has been pleased to take a great fancy to my 
daughter), has volunteered to secure for the child an 
introduction to circles in which, neither I nor Mys. 
Bromhead would, under existing circumstances, feel at 
ease, and my dear wife (whose will has, throughout 
her married life, subordinated itself to mine), has 
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consented to confide her darling to the care of her 
friend. I have now, sir, told you what my inten- 
tions and wishes are, more fully than I would com- 
municate them to any other man in Merton-Piggott. 
If you would communicate them in confidence to Mrs. 
Lovegrove, she would judge better than I can, if she 
would contribute to the end I have in view, by 
admitting Mrs. Bromhead to the number of her 
personal acquaintance. Of course my wife would 
feel it an honour to be called on by your lady, Mr. 
Archdeacon.^' 

"My dear Mr. Bromhead," returned the Arch- 
deacon enthusiastically, shaking the merchant's hand 
in cordial farewell, "allow me to take the liberty of 
assuring you that you are about to act in this 
matter with characteristic good taste and sound 
judgment.'' 

Whereupon the two men parted, and John Brom- 
head hastened home to his dinner, saying to himself. 
'^Upon my honour, this has been a pretty morning's 
work ! Mr. Bicker ! Stephen Dowse ! Richard 
Camberwell ! Mrs. Magnum ! Archdeacon Lovegrove ! 
I knew there would be talking ; but I hadn't counted 
on more than this^! and I don't think I've played my 
cards badly ! Poor Ambrose Treve, too, poor fellow ! 
What a story ! " 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A GKACIOU8 ANNOUNCEMENT. 

At dinner John Bromhead had the pleasure of seeing 
his daughter looking so fresh and bonny that he was 
compelled to congratulate her on her appearance^ and 
promise her more dancing-parties^ since that of the 
preceding evening had agreed with her so well. 

^^ As many as you like^ P&p&>^^ answered the young 
lady, looking from him to Mrs. Bromhead, who sat at 
the top of the table with a grave and rather troubled 
visage, ^^ there^s nothing like having enough of a good 
thing. Is there, Becky ?'' * 

The concluding mquiry was put to the nurse, who 
occupied a seat opposite her child, enjoying the 
privilege (awarded her in consideration of her long ser- 
vices) of dining with the family. 

" Don^t look at me, child, for encouragement in your 
airified goings on,^^ responded that aged woman, shaking 
her cap with severity. ^' It^s precious little of these 
caracolings that young ladies had when your ^ma was 
no older than you are, and when your ^pa's ^ma was a 
great deal younger ; afore Boney and the Methodists 
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had it all their own way. Young ladies didn-t caper 
like a cataract of horse-riders, with officers in scarlet 
and gold, in those days, but they milked the cows, and 
made the cheeses, and looked after the fine linen. They 
werenH caracoling after this world^s vanities, morning, 
noon, and night ; riding in their phe-aytons with their 
Mrs. Magnums, and wasting their own eyes, and 
their ^pa^s candles over midnight novels and poetry, 
and such vagaries. The world has come to a strange 
pass, Master John.^' 

, " Nay, nay, Becky," responded ^ Master John,^ ^^ the 
world is much the same now as it was when you 
were a pretty lass — '^ 

— ^^ and you were a babe in arms," shot in Becky, 
who never lost an opportunity of snubbing her master. 

"Ay, and I was a babe in arms. It^s according to 
Nature,^^ rejoined the master, who had a great relish 
for Becky's scoldings, f^that the young should run 
after amusements the old donH care for. As for my 
mother, there's not a girl in all the ^ light laads ' who 
enjoys a dance more than she did seventy years since. 
I've often heard her tell how, before my dear father 
courted her, she would any day walk half-a-dozen 
miles, carrying her best dress and ribands in a box in 
her own hands, for the sake of dancing a score 
country dances in the evening." 

" What, papa !" exclaimed Miss Carry, opening her 
eyes with astonishment, and drawing up her shoulders 
with a shudder that was the prettiest imaginable affec- 
tation of horror; " You must be joking ! a girl carry- 
ing her own ball-dress in a box for six miles ! Oh, but 
it was in the summer-time, of course," she added with 
the air of one having just made a discovery, " and then 
it would only be capital fun." 

i2 
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^' Not a bit of it/^ responded the father ; '^ more 
than once my mother walked from her father^s farm at 
Hartismere to the Christmas dance at Battistow 
''Dra^on,^ carrying her own finery. And yon know, 
Becky, it^s no short step from Hartismere ' hill-farm ' 
to the ' Dragon.' '' 

" I know it isn't six miles/' responded Becky sul- 
lenly. 

" What do you make it, then ?" 

" Seven and a half by Sam Mullinger's chain." 

''Well, well," responded the merchant with a laugh^ 
''I am ready to take Sam's measurement. But it 
wasn't often. Carry, that your grandmother had to walk 
in this way. Usually she had the family carriage and 
coachman — a tumbril with some clean straw in the 
bottom, a steady cart-horse, and one of the farm work- 
men to manage the reins. The &mily didn't rise to 
the dignity of a tilted market-cart till long afterwards." 

This last touch was too much for Miss Caroline, and 
brim m ing over with merriment, she cried out amidst her 
laughter, '' That's capital, papa. I'll make such a story 
of our ' family coach,' and tell it to Mrs. Magnum the 
next time she takes me for a drive. We shall have 
such a laugh over it." 

'' Did I ever !" exclaimed Becky, aghast at Carry's 
intention. ''What'll you tell to Mrs. Magnum next! 
' Master John,' you ought to be ashamed of yourself ! 
As sure as you are a living man, this child, who (such 
has been her bringing up!) knows no more than a 
heathen how to distinguish between good and evil, will 
go and tell a prime, genteel lady like Mrs. Magnum 
that your blessed mother (who was my first mistress — 
and a right good mistress she was too). used to ride in a 
tumbril. If you rfo, child, there's never a ghost's 
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share of caracolings with grey ponies for you any more, 
as long as you live ! Jnst try it once, and then you 
may straightway throw that left-hand glove of yours 
(the right-hand of which you havenH found yet, and 
never will, if my name is Becky) on the fire. But this 
is what comes of talking at meals ! When I was 
young, and waited on my poor dear mistress (who^s in 
Heaven, though mayhap she did ride, chance times, in 
a clean-strawed tumbril), young folks said their graces 
before meat, and then they were expected to show their 
gratitude by eating in silence. Oh, do, ma'am, speak 
the word, and have a quiet table/' 

^^ Set them a good example, Becky, and then perhaps 
they'U not talk so much," suggested Martha; and 
having taken that much notice of the old nurse's 
appeal, the mistress of the house relapsed into her 
former silence. 

Mrs. Bromhead was an habitually silent and imdemon- 
strative woman. Formality, preciseness, and frigidity 
of manner characterized all the women' of her ^^ persua- 
sion," and more especially those of them who, by social 
position or a reputation for '^ spiritual endowments and 
graces," were looked up to as leaders of the sect ; but 
Martha Bromhead was stiff and cold beyond the 
requirements of her order. Holding " idle conversa- 
tion " to be a sin, she sat frequently for hours together 
without speaking, and when she was compelled to make 
use of her tongue she, in intercourse with ordinary 
acquaintance, scrupulously avoided expanding her yea 
and nay into aught more than yea and nay. To her 
husband (when closeted alone with him), she would 
gossip freely, soothing her conscience, for the pleasure 
so derived, with the reflection that it was ^^ her duty 
to exert herself to make her husband's home cheerful.'^ 
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To Mrs. Dowse (wife of her cousin Stephen Dowse), she 
was also sociable and communicative enough, calling 
upon her every ten days for an hour^s gossip, and enter- 
taining her (of course, only with a view to promoting 
family confidence) with an account of what was going 
on in the Gray Street household. But with these excep- 
tions there was not a person in Merton-Piggbtt 
who suspected that she was naturally a loquacious 
woman. 

She was, of course, upon the whole, as much loved as 
she was loveable ; but she was less popular than most 
women with fewer good qualities are. Her hus- 
band had a lively affection for her ; and had she died, 
Mrs. Dowse would have put on deep mourning with 
great sincerity ; but to the ordinary members of the 
' persuasion ' she was nothing more than a plaintive 
voice in ^ meeting psalmody,^ a faint smile on occasions 
of street recognition, a wan and disappointed face look- 
ing from the windows of the great house in Gray Street, 
a name associated with ideas of a delicate constitution, 
and continual fees to Dr. Magnum. Members of a ^spirit- 
ual persuasion ^ can be censorious ; and at serious tea- 
meetings at Merton-Piggott there were ladies who 
ventured to lament in subdued voices that Mrs. Brom- 
head was not of a more cheerful turn ; that she didnH 
exert herself more ; that she did not, by a judicious exer- 
cise of Christian hospitality, support her husband more 
efficiently in behalf of ^ the connexion.^ Mrs. Hichard 
Camberwell even went so far as to say in confidence to her 
husband : ^^ Mr. Camberwell, you may make as many 
excuses as you please about her, but your old friend^s 
wife isn^t what ^ the persuasion ' has a right to expect 
John Bromhead^s wife to be. She may have bad health, 
the more reason why she should display more active 
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sympathy with the suflFerings of others ; she may be 
constitutionally indolent, — the more reason why she 
should exert herself. But there's more than that the 
matter with her. I wouldnH judge her harshly ; but 
she has a queer, worriting temper, and no one (I'll be 
bound) knows that better than her husband. A man 
who has a happy home doesn't keep it all to himself in 
the way he does; and what's more, Richard, a man 
with a really cheerfiil fireside never looks as 
sleek, and smooth, and weU-fed as John Bromhead 
does." 

Regarding her friend with other, but not more chari- 
table eyes, Mrs. Dowse (who, of course, shared her 
husband's antagonism to '^the connexion," and all 
things savouring thereof) would remark to her Stephen, 
"Those dissenters, amongst them, have made your cousin 
Martha a 'precious poor commodity.' I always make a 
point of being civil to her, and give her news for news, 
the more so as it's clear to me the poor thing has a 
leaning towards me. I really have no patience with 
the sort of piety that keeps house in the way she keeps 
house. The minister of 'the persuasion' excepted, 
there's scarce a person out of the family who gets a 
meal in the house the whole year round. What's to 
become of Carry, I really can't see. How is she ever 
to see any society, so that she can marry in the way 
that becomes your niece ? It's all very fine for Mrs. 
Magnum to patronize her in the way she does now ; 
but there must soon be an end of that, when she is 
4 a grown-up young woman. Mark me, Stephen, — the 
Bromheads (with all their money) are in a pretty 
hobble ; and the psalm-singing stupefaction and mealy 
mouthed maundering of those dissenters have made 
Martha a poor thing." 
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To which criticism Stephen would reply with pom- 
pous severity : ^' I am a&aid^ Mrs. Dowse, she was ^ a 
poor thing ^ to begin with. Otherwise, she, a woman 
with Dowse blood in her veins, and a genteel sufficiency 
coming to her from land, would never have married as 
she did. But, still, I have a duty to perform. She id 
my own blood j and Fll stick to her to the last.^' 

The reader already knows enough of Martha Brom- 
head to need no assurance that her neighbours judged 
her harshly and with injustice. She had her faults, but 
carelessness of duty was not amongst them ; and if she 
was given overmuch to fretfulness and depression, she 
struggled against those tendencies with more courage 
than Mrs. Camberwell gave her credit for. 

The story of her failings is best told by saying that, 
in addition to the affliction of delicate health, she 
laboured under the trials of a perplexed life. Duty was 
pulling at her in divers ways, and had for long been so 
pulling at her ; and in inability to decide to her own satis- 
faction the exact course she ought to take over waters, 
which (however contracted and calm they might appear 
to unsympathetic spectators) seemed to her a wide 
waste of turbulence, and darkness, and danger, she had 
made acquaintance with the tribulations of a lively con- 
science, that is ill at ease. 

The education of her child had been a cause of fre- 
quent differences of opinion between herself and her 
husband. When John Bromhead prevailed on her to 
follow him into dissent, she did not yield without much 
deliberation. The arguments which induced her, in de- 
fiance of the world^s censure, to quit the Church of her 
fathers, and marry a Nonconformist, took (as her 
husband well knew) such hold upon her mind, that her 
^conversion' (so the members of ^the persuasion' 
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termed it) differed materially from any change which 
could be effected in less susceptible and less earnest 
natures. 

The first great trouble of her married life was met when 
she discerned what was hidden to all other observers, — 
that JohnBromhead was under his own roofless zealous in 
asserting the opinions which he had led her to embrace. 
To the outer world he differed little from the enthusiast 
who had been accustomed to make preaching excursions 
to the villages and homesteads of the ^' light lands,^^ — 
viQages and homesteads scattered at wide intervals over 
thirsty sweeps of sand, or hidden in the hollows of the 
wide-spread '^ downs/^ or resting on the cliffs that walled 
the level plains from the never-resting sea. But she 
saw that he was altered. The change continued, and 
John Bromhead ceased to be a preacher. Considerate 
as he was of her feelings, he never imagined how much 
his 'ceasing to preach^ pained her. Inquiries, cau- 
tiou8ly put, drew from bim declarations that he was 
unshaken in his adherence to the doctrines of ' the per- 
suasion.^ What could she then do but attribute his 
decreased earnestness in labour to lukewammess and 
even coldness for truths — which his intellect still ac- 
cepted, but his heart had ceased to care for ? 

He had changed her once; but, as one secretly 
devoted to the world, he was powerless to change, her 
again. 

Kemaining a zealous member of her husband's sect, 
she saw him (whilst in all outward things he maintained 
adherence to it) grow colder in the advocacy of its 
opinions. She saw too that, though his spiritual zeal 
had waned away, he was not the less ea^er to increase 
the political influence of the " dissentiag connexion," and 
was none the less ready to take steps for keeping that 
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influence under his own control. And when she sought 
within herself an explanation of what she saw, she re- 
membered that he was her husband, that it was her duty 
to honour him as well as love him ! 

Then rose questions about the education of their 
child. Martha would fain have had little Carry trained 
according to the strictest rules of " the persuasion/^ 
and in anxious love have debarred her from pleasures and 
occupations which the father deemed best calculated 
to form and strengthen the child's character. The dis- 
cussions always terminated in the triumph of John 
Bromhead's wiQ; Martha remembering that she had 
not only to love and honour her husband, but obey him 
also. 

Thus it came to pass that Martha Bromhead, with 
her quick conscience and strong yearning to be dutiful in 
all the relations of life, learnt the lesson- which many of 
her sisters, before and after her, have had to take to 
heart, that a woman may have an abundance of the 
external conditions of happiness, may have loving 
husband and beautiful offspring, may earnestly desire 
to be good and do good, and yet find life little else 
than one vast sorrow to be ^^ lived down'' — even to the 
peaceful stillness of the grave. 

And therefore was it that to the ordinary members 
of her " persuasion" Martha Bromhead had come to be 
nothing more than a plaintive voice in ^^ meeting 
psalmody," a faint smile on occasions of street recogni- 
tion, a wan and disappointed face looking from the win- 
dows of the great house in Gray Street, a name asso- 
ciated with ideas of a delicate constitution and continual 
fees to Dr. Magnum. 

When John Bromhead addressed her with words of 
grave expostulation and tender reproof on the subject 
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of her ^' contrariness/^ lie little thought how greatly her 
despondent moods depended on anxieties he had created 
for her. 

As little did he detect^ on the present occasion^ all 
that passed through her mind^ when (dinner being over, 
and Nurse and Carry having by their departure left the 
husband and wife alone in the dark-waUed parlour) he 
informed her of the events of the morning, describing 
minutely all that he deemed it prudent to teU her of his 
interviews with the minister and her cousin, with Mr. 
CamberweU and Mrs. Magnum, and lastly with the 
Archdeacon. It was a habit with the merchant to have 
reserves from his wife ; and his account of the day^s 
proceedings made no mention of the " secret " Mrs. 
Magnum had confided to his keeping, or of the con- 
tempt with which he had treated Stephen Dowsers 
intimation, that he meant to leave a portion of his 
property to his cousin's child. 

" So,'' said he, in the quiet, measured tones which he 
was accustomed to employ whenever he was determined 
to resist all opposition that might, be offered to his 
wiQ, ^^ this has come about sooner than I had presumed 
to hope. The child wiQ now be introduced into the 
very best society of the town, and will see and be seen 
by the leading nobility and gentry of the ' light lands.' 
As I told the Archdeacon this morning, we 'old 
people' had betternot accompany her; gaiety is not in our 
way, and w6 should only stir up a nest of hornets to 
buzz about our ears and sting us, if we took to rout- 
going and rout-giving. You have confidence in Mrs. 
Magnum, and will know exactly as well what the child 
does in your absence as if she were dancing and love- 
making under your very eyes." 

Martha sighed. 
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"Well/^ put in John Bromhead^ as the sigh was 
about to be repeated, ^^ what have you to say to all I 
have been telling you ?^' 

He put this question quickly, but not sharply. 

" Dear John/' she responded, " I have nothing to 
say which you don't know as well as if I had uttered 
it. Take your own way with 'the child,' and may 
God guard you both ! A wife, who has the love of such 
a husband as you, may surely trust him with the 
management of her daughter (even though she be an only 
child). I should have preferred a more quiet entry 
into womanhood for her; but, as you reminded me 
last night, when I was at her age I should not have 
cheerfully abstained from pleasures which have, long 
appeared to me as vain and profitless. Since you think 
so, I also will try to think it best she should become a 
little lady of fashion ; and since Mrs. Magnum has so 
kindly volunteered to take charge of her in public, I 
cannot imagine a more advantageous plan for the child, 
or a more agreeable one for myself, than that of letting 
her enter society as Mrs. Magnum's protegee. This is 
my answer, John. Of course I am surprised at the 
suddenness of the intelligence ; it has startled me, and 
I want to think it over alone." 

The particular intelligence to which Martha thus 
alluded was that conveyed to John Bromhead by Mrs, 
Magnum, when that lady announced to the merchant 
the receipt of a most gracious communication from her 
Grace the Duchess of Dovercourt. 

In the evening, after the merchant had niade an- 
other visit to his place of business, and after tea, — ^when 
the candles were on the table whereat John Bromhead 
was attentively perusing the new number of the Edin- 
burgh Review ; when the black cat was purring on the 
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hearthrug and ruhhing his glossy coat against the feet 
of Martha, who sat in her easy chair, clicking away with 
her pins ; when Carry, with an air of ludicrous per- 
plexity on her face, was busy at her writing-desk, 
'^ making up her accounts,^^ and vainly endeavouring to 
wheedle them into coming right ; when old Becky, ex- 
hausted by the watching and waiting up of the previous 
night, had lit her candle, and was about to toddle oflf 
to bed, — there was a rap at the hall-door ; and in an- 
other minute Nancy entered with a letter for her mis- 
tress. 

'^ Dr. Magnum^s footman has brought this, ma^am, 
and he says there^s no answer,^^ observed Nancy. 

Carry looked up from her unmanageable accounts 
with a look of interest, and well she might ; for it was a 
rare occasion when her especial friend and patroness 
wrote to her mamma, and the girl had caught sight of 
the handwriting on the letter, and recognized it as Mrs. 
Magnum^s. 

"Dear Mrs. Bromhead,'^ ran Fanny Magnum^s 
letter, " Mr. Bromhead has doubtless already informed 
you that the Duchess has granted Carry ^ the privilege.^ 
When you give the dear child the news, give her also a 
kiss from me. I hope you^ll let her be present at the 
ball next Thursday ; there's plenty of time to get the 
new dress ready. In haste, yours affectionately, Fanny 
Magnum. — P.S. I send you her Grace's letter to 
read. Please take great care of it. It is exactly like 
the writer, most gracious.'' 

The letter thus commended to Martha's notice was 
written in a large but not unfeminine hand, and ran 
thus: "The Duchess of Dovercourt presents her re- 
gards to Mrs. Magnum, and has much pleasure in an« 
nouncing that she has placed Miss Bromhead's name 
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on the list of the privileged ladies. The Duchess will 
be present at the ball next Thursday evening, when she 
trusts the young lady will be- personally introduced to 
her by Mrs. Magnum/' 

After perusing these notes in silence^ Mrs. Bromhead 
passed them to her husband, who laid down the '^ Re- 
view,'' and after deliberately mastering the contents 
of her Grace's epistle read it aloud, and with triumphant 
emphasis. 

" Papa, you are laughing at me !" cried Carry, the 
crimson of surprise flushing her face, notwithstanding 
her exclamation of incredulity. " What a silly trick 
to play me ! " 

" Bead for yourself, then, little miss," answered the 
father exultingly, springing from his seat with unac* 
customed agility, and putting the notes before his 
idolized child. 

Carry clutched the notes, and in a trice conned their 
contents. 

'^ Dear, dearest papa," she then besought, ^^ you will 
let me go, wont you ? Oh, it will be glorious ! But 
do just think of little me — ^being presented to the 
Duchess ! It will be terrible, the excitement of it, but 
—oh, dear papa, you will let me go ?" 

It is worthy of remark that the child asked fear her 
father's, not her mother's, permission. 

" Go !" answered the father, kissing the girl and 
patting her head. " To be sure, you shall go, my pet. 
But you must be careful to obey Mrs. Magnum's in- 
structions in every respect." 

" Just think of it !" cried Carry, with glee, and a 
mockery of pride that was a surpassingly graceful 
homage to the darling sin of the Father of Evil. " This 
insignificant little girl is one of the privileged ladies of 
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the Mertou-Piggott Assembly Rooms. What do you 
think of it, nurse ? Now do tell us, Becky — ^what do 
you think of it T^ 

^^ Think of it V^ answered the venerable woman, who 
had been standing, candle in hand, on the point of going 
off to bed, ever since the arrival of the notes, and now 
gave shrill utterance to the genuine sentiments of her 
aged breast, which were at strange variance with her 
previous condemnations of "caracoliags and airified 
goings on/^ " Thiuk of it, you merry, audacious little 
huzzy? What should old Becky think of it, but that her 
little ^uu win spin a right merry jig amongst the grandees 
at the Assembly Rooms, and be in her right place too ? 
For where, I should like to know, ought Master John^s 
daughter to be but amongst the most tippest-toppest 
quality o^ the ^ light lands?' There, that's what old 
Becky says — and, if you like, you may go and just tell 
Mr. Bicker what old Becky says.'' 

Whereupon old Becky put down her candle, and 
kissed "the child" more than once; and then, 
having wiped her eyes with a comer of her white 
apron, made another start for bed, and removed her 
high cap and tall candle &om the presence of her 
superiors. 

" It's the best thing," mumbled Becky to herself, as 
she journeyed up-stairs, achieving the ascent by the 
action of her right hand on the oak balustrades, not less 
than by the movement of her feet, " it's the best thing 
that's happened to ^ the family ' since it turned its back 
on 'Church and State,' and took up with the meet- 
ingers. Til be bound Stephen Dowse, at the bank, 
'11 turn blue i' the face when he hears of it." 

And just as Becky bestowed this charitable thought 
on her master's rival, the master himself (having re- 
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sumed his seat at the parlour- table) was saying, ''If 
you happen, Martha, to be calling in at the bank 
to-morrow, there'll be no objection to your mention- 
ing this to Mrs. Dowse and your cousin Stephen. 
Indeed, as members of the family, they had better be 
informed of it.'' 

'' Certainly, dear," responded Martha. '' Cousin 
Dowse, I am sure, wiU be gratified with the intelli- 
gence. He has always been desirous our 'child' 
should have gay society." 

" But not that she should go to the Assembly Rooms," 
repUed the husband, with a bright twinkle in his eye. 

" He, of course, never anticipated matters would so 
turn out, that she would have a chance of going there." 

" I know he never did," was the merchant's curt re- 
joinder, made in a most significant tone of voice. 

And then John Bromhead, who, in his way, was a 
haughty man, and would have scorned to " push him-^ 
aelfvcAQ the society of those who thought themselves 
his betters," lay back in his chair, pleasantly medi- 
tating how his " child " was about to take rank amongst 
the dite of the town — and how that presuming fool, 
Stephen Dowse, deemed himself fit to play whist with 
" the quality " at the Assembly-rooms, but had never 
been able to get into better company than that of the 
Town Club. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MOREOTER HE DID NOT SMOKE. 

On the eventfiil day, succeeding Mrs. Magnum's 
ball, Mr. Edgar Turrett was one of several scores of 
young men who at various points of the river Waveney 
devoted some hours to the inspiriting exercise of 
skating. After an early breakfast in the coflTee-room of 
the Melford Arms (the window of which comfortable 
apartment, overlooking Abbey Place, commanded a view 
of the Abbey Gate and the Assembly Rooms), he sallied 
forth skates in hand, and at the very same time when 
John Bromhead was conversing with Mr. Bicker, he 
was striking out with the graceful skill of a practised 
skater, greatly enjoying the keen air through which he 
sped, ^greatly enjoying also the clear, cold sky above 
him and the hollow-ringing plain beneath his feet. It 
may be remarked, by-the-bye, that the young man's 
Hessian boots, well fitting nether garments of an elastic 
woollen fabric," and morning coat buttoned close to his 
person, made up a costume by no means iU adapted for 
the sport. 

Knowing the line of the river well, Mr. Edgar Turrett 

VOL. I. K 
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started away from Junction Bridge with the intention 
of skating some six miles down the Waveney, and then 
by the course of a tributary stream making his way to 
Parrell Park, where he was desirous of dining and 
sleeping under Sir Peter Farrell^s hospitable roof; and 
with better fortune than sometimes befalls travellers, 
he reached his destination without mishap. Ever and 
again as he glided over the river^s surface he encoimtered 
other skaters, most of whom gave him greeting, and 
some few of whom watched him with interest j for 
in addition to his fame of being one of the best 
horsemen and shots in the ''light lands," he was 
rumoured to be the most accomplished skater in the 
University of Cambridge. But these last critical 
observers on the present occasion saw little in the style 
of his skating to justify the high reputation he enjoyed. 
Indeed he was most unusually careless of the attention 
bestowed on him, and instead of exerting himself to 
display his consummate mastery of the art, he sped on 
— thinking of other and more important subjects. 

The fact was, Mr. Edgar Turrett had (as the phrase 
goes) lost his heart, and was intently thinking about the 
young lady who had (also, as the phrase goes) captured 
it. 

Less than a fortnight before, in fiill and undisputed 
possession of that which had now passed from his 
keeping, he had called to pay his respects to the daughter 
of his grandfather^s old friend — Colonel Bassingboume ; 
and whilst he was on that occasion chatting with Mrs. 
Magnum, a yoimg lady (the like of whom for modest 
maidenly beauty his eyes had never before beheld) 
entered the drawing-room of the old Bassingboume 
mansion, and was forthwith greeted by its mistr6ss with 
such a loving kiss, that it was clear to him that the 
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young lady and his charming friend^ Mrs. Magnum^ 
were on terms of the most affectionate intimacy. 

This young lady made only a short call ; and on her 
departure Mr. Edgar Turrett expressed his admiration 
of her in such emphatic and even extravagant terms, 
that Fanny Magnum was compelled to laugh outright 
in that hearty fashion which was not deemed unfeminine 
forty years since, and to say, " Take care of yourself, 
Mr. Edgar. You are on dangerous ground, and 
before you know what you are about, you may bring 
sore disgrace on your family, — at least, may incur your 
grandfather's grave displeasure. That little angel — 
that brilliant little angel, as you are pleased to call her 
— ^is no creature of another world, but simply a 
dissenter's daughter.'' 

'^ Nonsense ! you are joking !" incredulously exclaimed 
Mr. Edgar, who (although he was deemed^ amongst 
the men of his age at Cambridge, to have liberated 
himself pretty boldly from certain opinions which the 
youngsters of that day deemed ^^ old-world prejudices)" 
still shared in the hostility to dissenters which was 
common amongst the polite classes of the " light lands." 
'' Nay, I am telling you the simple truth. She is the 
daughter of our powerful dissenter and pernicious 
radical, Mr. Bromhead." 

'' Well," rejoined Mr. Edgar, hotly, '^ she can't help 
that. You wouldn't make her accountable for her 
father's wrong-headedness ! " 

Whereat Mrs. Magnum laughed again right merrily, 
and with exquisite roguery asked, " Don't you think it 
would be a good work to win the ' brilliant little angel's ' 
heart, and bring her back to orthodoxy at the same 
time ? She is the only child of a rich father, and must 
have a large fortune, sooner or later." 

k2 
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You do surprise me ! '' responded the young man^ 
yet more emphatically. ^' A dissenter ! It is incredible. 
In manner^ style^ dress, there is nothing puritanical 
about her." 

^^That^s easily explained. Her manner is natural^ 
save in a few details where I have polished it. As for 
her dress^ — she never wears anything that has not been 
bought of my milliner^ Miss Matcham.'' 

^' You only raise fresh wonder. How comes it that 
she is thus your proiegSe P " 

" Surely/' answered the lady, " it is no matter for 
surprise that I should take a warm interest in a 
^ brilliant little angel ; ' and surely your gallantry will 
not allow you to say that she shows bad taste in accept- 
ing my hints, or that her father is foolish in allowing 
her to be under my influence/* 

'^ The marvel/' put in Mr. Edgar gallantly, " is that 
he should have so much good sense.'' 

'' Come, I'll surprise you yet more," continued the 
lady. '^ That little Puritan has more of Lord Byron's 
poetry at her tongue's end than any other girl in the 
' light lands.' She reads the Waverly novels, ' as fast 
as they appear. And — ^now don't open your eyes any 
wider, or I'll leave off talking." 

'' Pray, go on." 

"She sings well. Dr. Teddy calls her the best 
amateur pianist in Merton-Piggott. And she has 
lately been learning to dance in this drawing-room, 
under the tuition of Professor Bandalin." 

'' Leamt to dance ! " 

'' Ay, and she is to make her dSbut as a ball-room 
belle at my next quadrille party." 

^' At the party to which you have kindly sent me an 
invitation ?" 
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"Exactly. But you can't be present and witness 
the effect she creates, because you are engaged to go 
over to King's Heath, to look at Lord Taranflit's colt, 
that is to do such wonders/' 

" Lord Taranflit's colt may wait for my inspection/' 
exclaimed Edgar. '^My dear Mrs. Magnum, it will 
give me great pleasure to be at your party." 

" I feel most deeply the compliment you intend to 
pay me," rejoined the lady, ironically. 

More conversation in the same vein ensued, in which 
Fanny Magnum explained to her visitor the position 
Miss Bromhead held in Merton-Piggott, — ^how the 
young lady, far from entertaining the extreme opinions 
pf the sect to which she nominally belonged, was 
a simple girl with a strong taste for the diversions 
most suitable to her age ; and how she (Fanny Mag- 
num) had for some weeks past been feeling her way 
to see if the Duchess could not be induced to welcome 
the dissenter's daughter to the Assembly Rooms. 
'* Lady FarreU," observed Mrs. Magnum, '^ can do 
almost anything with Melford House, and she has 
promised to use her influence with the Duchess in 
behalf of Miss Carry, if she makes a satisfactory 
appearance at my ball. Lady FarreU has not yet seen 
the ' brilliant little angel,' and anticipates finding her 
a demure little Puritan in a prim cap, and the soberest 
of sober and sad dresses." 

Li consequence of these and other words, Mr. Edgar 
Turrett postponed his expedition to King's Heath, and 
going home to Castle Hollow, spent certain days 
in walking over the farms and heaths of his grand- 
father's estate, carrying a gun which was seldom fired, 
and being accompanied by a sporting-dog, that might 
as well have been in its kennel, for any profit or amuse-* 
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ment its master extracted from it. The old squire, 
who^ now that cataract was daily making his eyes more 
dim^ enjoyed all the more a cheerful voice at his table, 
wondered what made the boy so silent; and Miss 
Adelaide Turrett, coming up to him in the evening, 
and laying her right hand lightly on his shoulder (as 
he sat in a brown study, watching the flames of the 
drawing-room fire) asked him, with that womanly 
tenderness which she showed to every living creature, 
'' if anything had occurred to make him unhappy ;" 
whereto the young man responded by kissing the 
gentle lady (more as a son might be expected to 
kiss his own mother, than as nephews are wont to 
kiss their spinster aunts), and assuring her that, 
though it was his humour to be silent, he was not 
sorrowful. 

And in this mood he continued, till he suddenly 
announced his intention to spend a few days from 
home. He would ride over to Lightwood Priory, and 
after sleeping a night or two there, would work round 
to Merton-Piggott, in time for Mrs. Magnum^s ball, 
on the evening of Monday the — ^th, and for the 
Assembly Ball on the following Thursday. So sending 
a messenger on to the Priory with his portmanteau, 
and giving directions to old Tom (the squire^s servant) 
to forward to the '^ Melford Arms ^^ his full-dress regi- 
mentals, and other articles of personal decoration, he 
mounted horse, and rode slowly over heaths, whereon 
tte wind, with shriU pipings and hoUow flapping gusts, 
rollicked boisterously; over expanses of sand which a 
new system of agriculture was rendering more pro- 
ductive every year; over countless acres of desolate 
sheep-walk, whereof the fine sweet grass lay close to 
the ground, in contrast to the prickly furze-bushes^ 
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that stood out dark and ragged; down the valley of 
the Linnet, and then along the valley of the Merlin, 
where villages and farmsteads were more frequent, 
until he came to Lightwood, from which place, in due 
course, he passed on to the Melford Arms Hotel, Mer- 
ton-Piggott. That on his arrival at the Melford 
Arms, |he found his regimentals and other means of 
personal adornment, the reader knows from the dis- 
tinguished figure the yoiing man made at Mrs. Mag- 
num's quadriUe party. 

But before Mr. Edgar Turrett could escape from 
Castle Hollow, he had a brief interview with his aunt 
Adelaide, which was slightly embarrassing to him, as 
he did not wish to reveal to her all that was in his mind. 

" Edgar,''' said the aunt, putting her arm gently 
round him, and regarding him with the tenderness good 
women display to their own oflFspring, "when you 
return from Merton-Piggott, perhaps you will be able 
to tell us that you have seen the girl you wish to make 
your wife." 

"What, Aunt Adelaide," said the young man, 
laughing, and blushing at the same time (forty years 
since men did blush sometimes — and not for shame), 

are you so very anxious to see me married ?" 

How can I be otherwise, dear boy?" responded 
the lady, in her turn also colouring. " Women, such 
as I, who have never had husband to be proud of and 
rely upon, best know how much the married excels the 
single life. Moreover, Edgar, if you do not marry and 
give us a family, the Turretts will die out from the 
'light lands,' and from dear old Castle HoUow. 
Even an ' old maid ' may be permitted to cherish the 
sentiment of family pride." 

" Well, dear aunt," replied Edgar, " when I have 
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Been enough of any young lady to wish to make her 
my wife^ and to think she woidd condescend to take 
me for her husband^ it will not be long ere I impart 
the fact to you. We have not had many confidences 
apart from each other. My sorrows have been yours, 
and yours mine ; I only wish I could make you a sharer 
of my joys.'^ 

'^ My dear, dear boy, you do make me a sharer of all 
your joys j and I am so very grateful to God that it 
is so,'^ observed the lady, with fervour. '^Come, be 
oflT. As you are going, get on your horse and start 
at once. 1 am never able to bid you ^ good-bye ' with- 
out a break-down.^^ 

So, taking his glance quickly from Aunt Adelaide's 
bright eyes, the "young squire '^ mounted his hack, 
which was waiting, saddled and ready for him, at the 
chief entrance to Castle Hollow House ; and as he rode 
away from the home of his forefathers, at a slow foot- 
pace, he thought, "Strange world it is in which, 
while frivolous coquettes (without any qualification 
of mind, or person, or disposition, or fortune, to 
render them objects of desire) find husbands with- 
out difficulty, such a woman as Aunt Adelaide 
should have been allowed to pass her days unmar- 
ried. What a strange freak of fortune! A 
clever and very accomplished woman ! A woman 
beautifrd in an unusual degree ! A woman of good, 
gentle blood, and not altogether without fortune ! 
A woman, moreover, who in girlhood saw a great 
deal of good society, and was much admired in 
it, and yet an ^old maid!' I can't account for it, 
save by supposing that the men of the last genera- 
tion were greater fools than I have been taught to 
regard them. What a gentle, tender, loving woman 
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she is! I am glad I never relinquished my old 
schoolboy practice of writing to her every week." 

And it must be admitted that Mr. Edgar Turrett's 
astonishment was not without grounds; for in the 
days of our great-grandfathers' youths spinsters of 
mature years were not so abundant in English homes 
afi they are at present. 

Arriving at Farrell Park, well-nigh exhausted with 
his exercise (for he had purposely lengthened his 
route over the ice), Mr. Edgar Turrett was well pleased 
to hear that Lady Farrell had just returned from a 
drive, and that dinner would be on the table in the 
course of an hour. He was not otherwise than pleased 
to learn also that a cart had arrived from the Melford 
Arms with certain necessary luggage for his use ; for 
amongst the gentry of the ^^ light lands'' to sit down to 
dinner in full dress every day was as much the estab- 
lished rule of life as to attend church at least once 
every Sunday. This slight feature of the ways and 
usages of 'Hhe quality" is worthy of notice; for 
" manners arc not idle," and in this matter of evening 
costume the gentry of the ^' Kght lands " differed some- 
what from the gentry of less aristocratic districts. 

Sir Peter Farrell and his lady, Mrs. Beaumont (her 
ladyship's aunt), and two boy Farrells (Frank, aetat* 
16, Peter, aetat. 15), together with Mr. Edgar Turrett, 
made up the party at dinner; and the family being 
quite at home, the conversation was for the most 
part homely and undeserving the historian's notice, — 
save when Sir Peter happened to ask whose carriage it 
was that drove away from the door, just five minutes 
before the gong gave the second signal for dinner. 

'^ Fanny Magnum's," Lady Farrell answered to the 
inquiry. ''She thought right to drive over from 
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Merton-Piggott to thank me for a letter she received 
this morning from the Duchess/' 

" What was the letter about ? '' inquired Sir Peter, 
with a masculine tendency to pry into his wife's 
business. 

" Oh ! nothings Sir Peter, — only a letter announcing 
that ' the privilege ' of the Assembly Booms is granted 
to a young lady in whom Fanny is interested, and for 
whom she persuaded me to stand sponsor '' 

*' What's the young lady's name ?" 

^^Miss Bromhead, dear/' answered her ladyship, 
timidly. 

" Bromhead I um ! any relation to that rascally 
dissenter and infernal radical, who manages to wheedle 
what he likes out of everybody with his smooth 
tongue ?" 

" Only his daughter, Sir Peter, thaf s all," Lady 
Farrell answered lightly, apprehending a domestic 
storm, and knowing by experience that the best policy 
would be to treat it spiritedly, as if she didn't care 
about it. 

Sir Peter Farrell had an unenviable reputation in 
the ^^ light lands " for being an irritable husband and 
stem father. 

'' His daughter ! that man's daughter !" said Sir 
Peter slowly. " And does your ladyship mean to tell me 
that you have been using your influence with the 
Duchess of Dovercourt to get a dissenter's daughter into 
the Assembly Eooms ?" 

'' I have been teasing the Duchess about it for weeks 
past," answered the lady, who knew better than any- 
one how to deal with her husband when he was in 
his churlish moods. " I did not tell Fanny Magnum 
until to-day how many times I unavailingly 
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Solicited her Grace on the subject. La»t Thursday I 
made a stronger representation than ever to the 
Duchess of my wishes^ and I found her apparently 
more determined than ever not to comply with them. 
And^ lo and behold ! this morning her Grace sends 
word to Mrs. Magnum that Miss Bromhead may be 
presented to her at the next Assembly Ball^ and 
sends another message to me that she has complied 
with my petition. If Miss Bromhead (she^s sweetly 
pretty. Sir Peter, and the heiress of a considerablefortune) 
should marry into one of the county families, she'll have 
to thank me for it.'' 

" It would serve your ladyship right," said Sir Peter, 
grinding his teeth viciously, but making creditable 
attempts to keep his rage down, "if that boy of yours 
— ^if my heir — were to marry her." 

" How much money do you say she ha«, Lady 
Parrell ?" inquired Frank precociously, regarding mar- 
riage as an affair not less within the range of his capa- 
cities than fox-hunting. " Possibly it may be worth 
my while to give her a look." 

"If you dare, sir, to speak," cried Sir Peter, 
glowering like a furious old bull at his heir, and 
bringing down his fist on the table, " in that light 
strain on the subject, I'll cut you off with a 

family squabble, Mr. Edgar Turrett was greatly thank- 
ful that he had been present at it. The fact was he had 
skated from Merton-Piggott to Farrell Park, for the 
express purpose of entreating Lady Farrell to get ' the 
privilege' for Miss Bromhead in such time that it would 
enable her to attend the Assembly Ball on the follow- 
ing Thursday night. Bather than fail in this contem- 
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plated application to Lady Farrell, lie had resolved to 
place before her in the fullest and most passionate terms 
his reasons for wishing to meet Miss Bromhead as fre- 
quently as possible. And now, just in time to save 
him from making needless confidences on a most delicate 
subject, he discovered that his '' brilliant little angel " 
was abready amongst the privileged ladies. '^ I might 
just as well be playing billiards at Merton-Piggott!^* 
thought the young man to himself. '' But still the 
news is worth coming for.^' 

Indeed the news was so good, Mr. Edgar Turrett^s 
spirits rose forthwith to the highest point of elation^ 
and soon put his companions on the best possible terms 
with themselves and each other; and after the ladies 
quitted the table he exerted himself with such ejffectin a 
grave conversation on the best mode of farming fen 
lands, that Sir Peter (who combined an enthusiasm 
for fox-hunting with the prudent energy of a keen- 
witted agriculturist) insisted on his young friend and 
'^ the boys'' having another bottle of his most particular 
port, before they went into the drawing-room for such 
lighter provocatives of enjoyment as tea, and music, 
and scandal. '^The boys,'' after the fashion ot 
Etonians at a time when all men (save William 
Wilberforce) drank freely, made no objection to this 
proposition; and Edgar, to whom a sound consti- 
tution and some practice in the style of potation 
that was fashionable in Cambridge half a cen- 
tury since, rendered it a matter of perfect indif- 
ference whether he drank one or two bottles of wine, 
readily fell in with his host's humour, observing that 
" a long morning's skating not only justified, but de- 
manded a liberal indulgence in the use of the 
grape." But though Mr. Edgar unquestionably took 
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an amount of port wine that^ in this epoch of Glad- 
stonian claret, would give an ordinary Cambridge man 
a headache for at least three times four-and-twenty 
hours, his imbroken flow of chat in the drawing-room, 
and the admirable way in which he sung with Lady 
Farrell, showed that he had his wits well about him, 
and was, according to the existing standard of social 
decorum, " none the worse for Sir Peter^s hospitality/' 

The next day, the thaw (of which John Bromhead 
had detected the first atmospheric premonitions) had 
set in with a manifest intention of breaking up the 
blockade of the Waveney, and (an affair of far greater 
importance) letting the gentry of the 'Might lands'' 
resume the sport of fox-hunting along the "Valley 
of the Waveney." 

A thaw in the "light lands" is achieved in a few 
homs. The genial air soon penetrates the sandy soil, 
though which a« ».to. Ike ft«, ™y .. Li^ 
speed, the firesh breezes, that in the winter and spring 
months almost incessantly blow over the country, helping 
to do away with superabundant moisture. In the rich, 
heavy lands of " the corn-country," roimd about Fam- 
ham, Cobb, and Laughton, the breaking up of a long 
frost is an affair of many days. But in the " light lands," 
where there are no high fences to keep the sun's rays 
from hard ridges, huntsmen, as soon as the sharp weather 
has once taken a turn, know they may count the hours 
till " next meet." 

Consequently, on Wednesday evening, after returning 
from Farrell Park to Merton-Piggott, Mr. Edgar Turrett 
sent a message to Castle Hollow that his horse, named 
" Black Baron," was to be led over to the Melford Arms 
stables by the close of the following day. 

On which said following day Edgar killed time in 
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Merton-Piggott until the evening, when the Assembly 
Ball gave him all the amusement he needed. And in 
justice to the place it must be allowed that upon the 
whole he made out his day very comfortably, though 
the flood-gates of the heavens were opened, and a 
mighty deluge of rain fell upon the country — making 
short work of the thaw, and clearing the streets of nearly 
every creature bearing affinity to the cat. 

After breakfast Mr. Edgar Turrett played billiards 
steadily from ten A.m. to two p.m. in the spacious apart- 
ment devoted to that game in the Assembly Booms. 
Captain Mewke, Captain Bagot, Lieutenant Screwe,B,.N., 
Mr. Winterton Pocket (barrister-at-law), and at 
least a score of other gentlemen of the town and neigh- 
bourhood also exhibiting skill and making game at the 
four tables with which the room was supplied. The 
young squire of Castle Hollow played with his customary 
perfection of art, and would have- played better had he 
been driving the balls over a slate table ; but slate tables 
had as yet reached neither Merton-Piggott nor England, 
into which country they were introduced just about 
seven years after the time now under consideration. 

At two P.M. Mr. Edgar Turrett partook of madeira 
and biscuits, and arranged to dine in the Melford Arms^ 
Coffee Room, with a party of his playmates at the 
billiard tables, at four o'clock. That business done^ 
and the rain still continuing to descend in torrents, he 
caused a sedan-chair to be brought under the portico of 
the Assembly Booms. (Sedan-chairs maintained their 
ground in Merton-Piggott as late as 1834 — just two 
hundred years after they became fashionable in London 
— and Sir Francis Dimcombe obtained the sole privilege 
of letting them to the public.) And, haviag entered his 
chair (to the great gratification of some idle boys, who 
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were not accustomed to see gentlemen make use of 
sedans in broad daylight)^ Mr. Edgar was carried across 
Abbey Place, and deposited in Mrs. Magnum^s hall. 

'^I thought you could not wait patiently till this 
evening/^ said that lady, with a laugh, as her caller 
(haying told the bearers to wait with their chair under 
the huge door-porch built by Hugh Bassingboume, a.d. 
1727), entered her drawing-room. 

" Of course sM'll be there ? " 

" Of course. I take her ; and just be attentive to me, 
sir,'' said Fanny Magnum, imperiously. ''You may 
not dance with her so frequently as you did last Monday 
evening in this house. I can't have the child made a 
subject of general gossip at her first public ball. I don't 
ask you to think for her — you're a man in love, tod 
consequently will think only for yourself. Then take 
care of your own interests and obey me; for if you don't 
obey my orders in every particular, I'll ship the child 
off to the Sultan of Turkey rather than let you have her." 

" Indeed, my dear Mrs. Magnum," was Edgar's sub- 
missive answer, ''you may rely on my prudence. I 
shall not think of taking a step in this matter without 
consulting you and regulating my conduct by your 
advice." 

As Mrs. Magnum stood to Carry (for the purposes of 
society) in the place of a mother, it was only natural 
that Mr. Edgar ordered himself thus reverently to 
her. 

"And now," said Famiy, ceasing to scold — ^which 
was the one solitary thing she did with a bad grace — 
" you'd like me to tell you how she's going to be dressed 
to-night." 

Had Mr. Edgar Turrett acted with perfect candour, 
he would have replied that he did not care one button 
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how she might be dressed^ that all he desired was to see 
the young lady herself. But remembering that the cos- 
tume of her proteg6e was necessarily an affair of great in- 
terest to Mrs. Magnum^ who^ mostprobably^ had expended 
much anxious thought upon it^ Edgar assured his friend 
that he was '^ dying to know all about it/' and forthwith 
listened to her description of Miss Matcham's latest 
efforts (in behalf of John Bromhead's daughter)^ with all 
the assumed interest of a man-milliner. 

^' She^ll wear/' began Mrs. Magnum^ '^ a round dress 
of white net over white satin^ with a broad flounce, set 
on rather scanty, of UrKng's patent lace, and over the 
flounce there'U be two rows of net bouillon^ let in and 
divided, and terminated by rouleaux of pink satin.'' 

^^ Charming," said Edgar, lifting his hands fiill six 
inches in his enthusiasm, ^^ charming I I see it exactly. 
Only two rows of net bouillon^ — ^to be sure ! it would be 
a thousand pities to have more. And the rouleaux of 
satin are pink — excellent ! " 

. " The sleeves, of course, will be short," continued 
Fanny, " and made of net and UrKng^s lace, with strap- 
ornaments of pink satin. The belt is to be fastened in 
front under a double rosette of pink satin." 

'^ Excellent ! " cried the hypocrite — '^ admirable taste ! 
Pink will suit her to perfection ! But how, my dear 
Mrs. Magnum, about the body?" 

''White satin," returned the lady, ''trimmed with 
quillings of narrow blonde. By the way, too, she is to 
have a bouquet of pink flowers (Mrs. Madison has sent 
a supply of such sweet ones from her conservatory) over 
the left shoulder." 

"Good; but how about her hair?" inquired Edgar, 
in a more natural tone. 

" Light, elegant ringlets — short ringlets, of course— 
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arranged witli my simple brooches of large pearls which 
I lend her for the evening. By-the-bye, if you have 
the good luck to catch her, sir, you'll have to sink a 
considerable sum in jewels. Till she marries the darling 
can use mine. Oh ! I forgot one thing — her papa has 
bought her the richest carved ivory fan that the Assembly 
B.ooms will see to-night, and a pink satin reticule with 
a silver clasp — a perfect dove of a reticule, I assure you. 
There now, Mr. Edgar, IVe had almost enough of your 
company, for I am fall of business, preparing for the 
evening.'' 

" Are her gloves plain or ornamented at the top ? " 
inquired the hypocrite, rising (as the lady frankly told 
him that she wished him to get out of her house), 
but making a last desperate attempt to prolong the 
interview. 

" Ornamented, of course j and so are her white kid 
shoes ornamented, and you'll see them as she waltzes 
to-night, for her skirt is made short, so that the whole 
of the foot is visible." * 

'^ And, dear Mrs. Magnum," again began Mr. Edgar 
Turrett. 

" Now do take yourself off," exclauned the lady, with 
animation, laughing and stamping her right foot on the 
floor; '^I've seen quite enough of you. I'll waltz 
with you to-night as often as you like to ask me, but I 
wont waste any more time on you now." 

Whereupon, Mr. Edgar Turrett took speedy departure, 
and, getting once more into his sedan-chair, was 
conveyed through the rain to the Melford Arms, where 
he spent an improving half-hour in the coffee-room over 
the coimty papers, and another still more improving 
half-hour in the stables, where the landlord of the 
Melford Arms had a very interesting selection of game- 

VOL. I. L 
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cocks^ open to the inspectioii of gentlemen who had ^' a 
fancy " for such birds. 

In these days a young man in Mr. Edgar Turrett's 
position would solace himself with a cigar. But there 
was a strong prejudice amongst the gentry of the "light 
lands ^' against smoking^ which was held to be '^ a low^ 
pot-house habit^ fit only for smugglers and poachers.'^ 
Very possibly the "light lands" showed small good 
sense in so condemning the use of the fragrant weed. 

With that question^ however, the present history does 
not concern itself. It merely records the prejudice, and 
records, also, that Mr. Edgar Turrett (who at Cambridge 
had not shown himself negligent in the consumption of 
tobacco rolled and tobacco cut), having before his eyes 
the penalties of infringing the laws of good society in 
the " light lands," and having, moreover, the prospect 
of dancing with Carry Bromhead in the course of a few 
hours, abstained from an enjoyment for which his baser 
nature yearned. 

•Thus does Love raise his votaries above the domain of 
vulgar self-indulgence ! 
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CHAPTER X. 



THB ARCHDEACON^S OLD PROVERB. 



Miss Caroline Bromhead's first Assembly Ball was as 
brilliant and crowded^ and in every respect as successful 
a ball as the Booms had witnessed for years. More 
than six hundred persons were p?*esent^ and of them a 
considerable proportion were members of highly aristo- 
cratic families. 

At this date the younger inhabitants of Merton- 
Figgott find it difficult to appreciate how important a 
centre of fashionable society their town was during the 
period referred to by elderly people in the four words, 
'^during the long war.^^ Still more difficult is it for 
them to appreciate the influence it had^ as a school of 
polite manners^ on the inhabitants of the '^ light lands '' 
throughout the eighteenth century, and for many gene- 
rations before. So completely have the rapid social 
changes of the last forty years altered the tone of 
country life, and especially of "county-town life,'' 
all the objects of this history will not be effected if 
readers do not honestly and heartily endeavour to recall 
a phase of English society which has altogether passed 
away. 

l2 
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To accredit country life in the last century with 
elegance and refinement^ will possibly provoke the 
ridicule of those who, forming their views of English 
society from an indiscriminating perusal of the novels 
and poems of satirical writers, imagine the homes of 
their forefathers to have been inhabited by no more 
polite personages than the drunken squires, loutish heirs^ 
pedantic parsons, awkward dames, and hoydenish misses 
who people eighteenth-century dramas and romances. 
Such careless readers, unmindfrd of the aims of satirical 
caricaturists, and unobservant of the means by which, 
those aims are effected, reason from the droll exaggera- 
tions of art as though they were sober statements of 
fact, and, by a not inexplicable tendency of ordinary 
natures, have more retentive memories for amusing libel 
than honest eulogy. With them Squire Western is lord 
of every manor-house; Squire Alworthy, Sir Roger 
de Coverly, Sir Charles Grandison, and all the other 
"true gentlemen ^^ of eighteenth-century fiction, are 
mere shadowy unreaUties. 

The reader is entreated to take another and more 
true view of his ancestors. The ordinary provincial 
capital of the last century (instead ofbeing peopled only 
by plebeians and boors who no sooner appeared in the 
streets of London than they were hustled and robbed 
by pick-pockets, and laughed at as country clowns), em- 
braced a number of well-descended, polite, and opulent 
families, who in daily life were familiar with all the 
amusements and pursuits of London residents of the 
best class. It had its theatre (now-a-days, frequently 
changed into a Teetotal Lecture Hall), where during, 
several weeks of each year able actors (in many cases, per- 
formers much admired on the metropolitan stage) imper- 
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sonated Shakespeare's characters. It had its public 
promenade^ where dress and etiquette were as much con- 
si'dered as in the Mall and Hyde Park. Its bowling- 
green (now rarely used by any above the condition of 
petty traders) throughout the summer months attracted 
at aU hours a numerous attendance of ^^ gentle '^ players. 
Its card-club assembled goodly company — county gentle- 
men of honourable pedigree and good estate^ officers of 
the Boyal services^ local dignitaries of the Churchy and 
counsellors learned in the law. Periodically (once a 
fortnight^ or once a mouthy or once in six weeks) ^ its 
public balls brought all the gaily attired beUes of the 
country into the place^ to dance and flirt, to sleep a 
night or two in the houses of friends (or in their father's 
'^ town-houses''), and then journey home again to dis- 
tant halls and manor-houses, in carriages drawn by 
four or six horses — ^according to the length and badness 
of the ways, the dignity and wealth of those who owned 
the equipages. There was no London Circulating 
Library feeding the rural intellect j but the gentry 
usually maintained a book-club — and a good book- 
club too ! one that brought down from Paternoster 
Row the new novel, the new history, the new version of 
a classic poem, the new pamphlet, and the new reviews, 
about which '^ the town," on the Thames, was talking. 
The mail (slowly, but still safely) brought it a regular 
supply of newspapers ; and amongst its greater intellec- 
tual advantages over its present inhabitants must be 
mentioned the much larger number of clergy who habi- 
tually resided within its walls. Such were a few of the 
features and conditions of country-town society in the 
*' old times ;'* and the reader will do well to believe that 
notwithstanding its provincial brogue (and some other 
defects which might have been amended for the better), 
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it WB8 a picturesque^ and hearty^ and highly beneficial 
sort of society, — ^to remember also that such society in 
many parts of the country (as for instance in Merton- 
Piggott) was maintained in fiill vigour for several years 
after the conclusion of the " Long War/' 

In addition to merits which it possessed in common 
with other flourishing county-towns, Merton-Piggott 
(at the time of which this story treats) enjoyed advan- 
tages that were in a great measure peculiar to itself. 
James I. had not long quitted the bold grandeur of 
Scotch scenery to hold his court ia London, when the 
novelty of the wide, interminable levels of the " light 
lands ** (which he chanced to visit in a court progress) 
so charmed him, that he built a Palace in the centre of 
a small market-town (which he found upon one of the 
largest heaths of the country) ; and residing therein, 
whenever his royal avocations permitted him to do so, 
he devoted much time and great sums of money to his 
fjEtvourite diversion of horse-racing. Of course the 
nobility at the court followed their monarch to his little 
market-town in the middle of the vast heath, bringing 
tiieir ladies and children, their horses and gaudy servants, 
with them. To accommodate themselves in a place 
(containing at that time about eight hundred souls) 
King Jameses courtiers built themselves substantial 
dwellings in the one street (three-quarters of a mile in 
length) that was the back-bone, and indeed almost the 
entire body of the town — ^which henceforth was ordi-^ 
narily spoken of as King^s Heath. The royal palace 
(built of red brick and adorned with a pair of large 
richly-gilt sun-dials) had of course a good banquetting 
hall, and a set of spare rooms for the reception of 
guests ; but it was not a grander mansion than a pro- 
vincial mayor might have inhabited without ostentation* 
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When His Majesty put his head out of the front windows 
of his house he could gossip with the passers-by in the 
street. The back of the house looked into a small garden, 
that was well supplied with pear-trees and wall-fruit, 
and was flanked by the stables containing the King^s 
running horses. In like manner the substantial dwell- 
ings of the nobility in ^' the street '' were no more what 
the imagination conceives to be fitting abodes for ^' the 
great/' than was ^' the palace ^' the sort of place an unin- 
structed traveller would have guessed to be the abode of 
the Sovereign. 

As soon as the pavilion was built at Brighton, the 
intrusive public followed Royalty to the door of its 
marine retreat, and raised on the Sussex cliffs a second 
London. When James I. went to King^s Heath, the 
multitudes never thought of following him, and blocking 
out daylight from his windows. Even had they thought 
of doing so, they would not have presumed to locate 
themselves uninvited at the very door-step of His Ma- 
jesty. 

Throughout Jameses reign, King^s Heath was a minute 
speck of aristocratic isolation, well furnished with all 
the materials of earthly enjoyment, as aristocratic isola- 
tion ought to be. 

Thus it remained throughout the civil troubles. 

Charles I. lived there in all his glory with Henrietta 
Maria. He visited it abo as a prisoner, when, to the 
righteous indignation of Cromwell^s soldiers, the inha- 
bitants of the villages round-about collected to scatter 
flowers along the Martyr^s way, — to curse the guard 
in whispers, and cry " God save the King*^ aloud. 

Charles II. made merry in ^'the palace '* where his 
father had been detained a prisoner; and having caused 
the theatre to be enlarged (so that it was capable of 
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holding at least a hundred and fifty persons]^ and having 
rebuilt the cock-pit, he invited and drew a larger 
number of the nobility and gentry of the kingdom to 
'^ the heath " than had ever visited it before. The raised 
causeway in the High Street, where the ladies of the 
Court used to take their promenade under the elms and 
limes, and the little Church in the rear of the Palace 
Garden, where the Royal Household were wont to sup- 
port the Anglican establishment, saw strange scenes 
in those days, — scenes with which curious students of 
secret literature are familiar. 

In those days, too, the Duke of York had a himting- 
seat at Markford Regis, another market-town in the 
'' light lands,'^ distant thirty miles from King's Heath, 
and half-a-day's journey from Merton-Piggott. The 
Duke's '' palace,'' in the scrambling little rotten 
borough of Markford Regis, closely resembled his bro- 
ther's ''palace" on the Heath. It had the same sort of 
ample banquetting room and modest galleries, the same 
sort of richly-gilt sun-dials outside the walls, — ^the same 
guests, and amusements,and morals within. The presence 
of the two royal brothers in the 'light lands" was very ac- 
ceptable to their courtiers, who, when they grew weary 
of one establishment, had only to put spur to horse, and 
ride over to the other between early breakfast and 
dinner at noon. 

The "light lands" having been thus constituted a 
racing country of the highest fashion. King's Heath 
has remained to the present day a favourite centre of 
amusement with the English aristocracy, and still ranks 
as the Alma Mater of all those who cherish the unwise 
ambition of graduating in the arts and mysteries of 
the Turf. 

In the eighteenth century, however, the patrons of 
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Iiorse-raciiig took to building houses^ suitable to 
their rank^ in the country round about the heaths, en- 
closing them with parks, and raising timber round them 
at a vast outlay of money. The more enthusiastic, in- 
deed, of the said patrons still continued to live (habi- 
tually, or for several months each year) in the confined 
residences of the High Street, where, with half a thou- 
sand racing-horses, half as many jockeys and trainers, 
an army of grooms, stable-men, and outriders, they 
found the only amusements for which they heartily 
cared. But the fashion grew steadily for gentlemen 
interested in the turf to establish themselves in em- 
parked mansions anywhere about the " light lands,^' so 
that they were able by a day's easy riding to be present 
at King's Heath, to see the sport at the ^' meetings,'' 
or witness a " little bit of business" on which they had 
staked money, or hear the last on-dits of the Snaffle Club. 

Andthusit was that all the wide open coimtry between 
King's Heath and Merton-Piggott, and King's Heath 
and Markford Regis, and up the valley of the Waveney 
to Easthaven, abounded in '^ gentlemen's seats," and 
was favoured with a resident aristocracy so numerous 
that it would have been altogether out of proportion to 
the extent of the country, even had that country con- 
sisted of the richest, instead of about the poorest land in 
the whole kingdom. 

Hence, likewise, it happened that Merton-Piggott was 
in the " old time" an unusually gay and fashionable 
county-town. A point of junction for four grand lines 
of coaching-road, it was visited by all who attended the 
King's Heath '^meetings," or travelled from London 
along the coast-road to Easthaven, or passed along the 
county border into the fen-lands and the midland coun- 
ties. 
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The traveller^ who now-a-days chances to leave the 
express train at Merton-Piggott^ and saunters through 
Abbey Place on a summer's afternoon^ admits that the 
town is pleasant to the eye^ that the Abbey Gate^ and 
Tower^ and Bridge^ and Gardens are singularly pic- 
turesque^ but he nowhere meets the life and merry 
briskness of forty years since. All is tranquil in the 
hot sunshine ; ay^ not merely tranquil; after afew days' 
acquaintance with its beauties^ the town is wearisomely 
monotonous. Strength and virtue have left the shell of 
its external beauty. The annual fidr (which whilom 
lasted for six weeks^ from the centre of August till the 
close of September^ and gathered together an army of 
gay company) is now permitted only to extend over 
twenty-four hours ; London mercers and jewellers no 
longer take places in the bazaar with samples of their 
best wares^ for nothing is offered for sale at the beg- 
garly stalls but dirty sweetmeats^ of which maid-ser- 
vants and tipsy recruits are the most respectable pur- 
chasers. The " races'' are still maintained in a ghastly 
affectation of livelinesss ; their most distinguished sup- 
porters being a few fast sheep-farmers^ whilst Dr. 
Magnum's, shadowy successor^ and all the other respecta* 
bilities of the town, keep aloof frx)m ^' the race-course," 
as a haunt of the immoral lower orders. The theatre, 
where the Kembles and Keans exercised their art before 
audiences as distinguished as any they entertained in 
London, has been pulled down, and a stinking gas-factory 
has been placed on its site. The Assembly Booms are 
now the property of a draper, who exposes cheap Man- 
chester goods for sale, in the same rooms where some of 
the fairest and best-bom girls of the land were for- 
merly objects of admiration. On the sale of the As- 
sembly Booms, there was an attempt made to keep up 
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the balls^ but the rectory set its face against the 
attempt^ and now there is nothing like regular festivity 
in the place^ except the quarterly tea-drinking of the 
Band of Hope. Whist is held to be wicked, and port 
wine a mistake. The Grammar School (whose masters 
were once the picked scholars of the kingdom) has 
fallen into disrepute, and does not number thirty-five 
pupils, instead of the hundred-and-fifty who were ordi- 
narily on its rolls ; the county clergy having taken to 
patronizing Marlborough, the county gentry sending 
their lads to Rugby, and the more fortunate shop- 
keepers of the place (who don^t believe in classics, and 
the old system of education, and all that sort of stuff) 
transmitting their boys, vi& Light Lands Grand June- 
tion, to middle-class schools at Peckham Bye and 
Camden Town, where young gentlemen are suckled on 
diluted omniscience — minus all seasoning of Greek. 
Yet the time was when the Merton-Piggott Grammar 
School, which even the town-tradesmen now disdain^ 
was a very great intellectual power in the land. Richard 
Bentley averred that it had sent some of the best men 
of his time to Trinity ; and during the life of good 
Archdeacon Lovegrove, Porson and Parr were proud to 
take part in its public examinations. '' Make your son 
a priest, and Pll see that he is made a bishop,^' said the 
Duke of Dovercourt to the last good scholar, who in 
^^ the old times^' presided over the school. And the 
promise was faithfully kept; for the son, after bear- 
ing away all the best honours of Cambridge, was 
ordained, and in due course advanced to the bench, 
where he became a leader amongst the prelates. It 
will be long ere such another bishop proceeds from that 
nursery I 

But enough^ just now, of Mertcm-Piggott in 1868. 
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This story has for the present to concern itself with 
quite another period. 

In what veteran ladies in the ''light lands" still 
affectionately recall as ''the Duchess's time/' the 
assembly balls began at eight o'clock p.m., Colonel 
Bell (in right of his office) opening the entertainments 
by dancing a minuet with her Grace of Dovercourt 
(when that august lady was present), or with any other 
lady of exalted rank, when the Duchess was unavoid- 
ably absent. Notwithstanding the universal acceptance 
of quadrilles and waltzes by the gentry of the '* light- 
lands/' minuets and country dances still remained very 
popular at the Assembly Booms, some of the more fas- 
tidious and precise matrons greatly preferring them (on 
the score of delicacy) to dances in which the young of 
both sexes are brought into what the said precise matrons 
termed " an indecorous contiguity/' 

By half-past seven o'clock p.m. Abbey Place was full 
of carriages,— lumbering old coaches and modem 
chariots waiting their turns to get up to the portico of 
the Assembly Rooms. The rain had ceased, but the 
sky was clouded and the night dark. Sedans were 
plying in every direction ; and link-bearers waved their 
torches, clamouring for employment. Thronging the 
sides of the square were the commonalty of the town, 
lustily cheering those of the "grandees" whom they 
recognized; cheering the High Sheriff of the county, 
cheering the Coimtess of Elderberry, whose carriage was 
drawn by four horses, and was attended by as many 
out-riders. (Six horses were very rarely used in the 
" light lands," for the roads were with few exceptions 
as good as roads need be, and very unlike the rutted lanes^ 
" the com country," and the clay soils about Nuthead 
Beach) . 
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It was only natural that Carry Bromhead, as she 
stepped out of Mrs. Magnum's carriage^ observed some of 
the cheers to be directed to her, and shrinking timidly 
away from the noise, and nearer to her friend's protecting 
arm, said, ^' Oh ! do let's make haste in.'^ 

Watching her excitement with the pleasure of an old 
ball-goer, Fanny Magnum took hold of the child's hand, 
and placed it on the arm of her husband, who was 
standing, gallantly awaiting their arrival at the door. 

''There, doctor," said Fanny, ''march the child through 
the rooms, and let her get accustomed to the lights. 
She mayn't be flustered when the Duchess comes." 

For a few minutes Carry was seized with ball-room 
panic, and thought there was nothing for her to do but 
to declare she was ill with excitement, and dared not be 
presented to her Grace. A few turns, however, up and 
down the ball-rooms, where the company were prome- 
nading and waiting for her Grace of Dovercourt, restored 
her equanimity ; and she could look without trepidation 
on the scene ; while Dr. Magnum (who had a patient in 
every second person present) told her " who was who." 
It seemed to Carry that she had never before seen one 
of the numerous assembly. She looked from face to 
face, in hopes of recognizing some of the ladies who had 
been at Mrs. Magnum's ball on the previous Monday. 
As each wearer of a military uniform passed her, she 
raised her eyes to his face to see if he were Mr. Edgar 
Turrett. But she knew no one ; and no one recognized 
her — till Colonel Bell, Master of Ceremonies, in a 
splendid uniform (the Colonel never wore his uniform 
save at assembly balls), bowed profoundly, and expressed 
the intense satisfaction he derived from seeing that 
Miss Bromhead had at length condescended to honour 
the Assembly Rooms with her presence. 
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''In these rooms, my deax Miss Bromliead/' con- 
tinued the Master of Ceremonies/' it will be my pleasure 
to be your servant ; but, as every knight seeks from 
the fair lady he serves an expression that his homage is 
regarded without displeasure, you must allow me to sue 
for the honour of your hand at the third quadriUeinthe 
programme/' 

'' You'll make ten girls jealous, Carry," said Mrs. 
Magnum, when her protegee had accepted the Colonel as 
her partner in the third quadrille. " You lucky child ! 
In the Assembly Booms we literally scramble for our 
Master of Ceremonies, — and, cruel man, he never 
dances elsewhere." 

" My dear lady," observed the Colonel, smiling, with 
a virtuous consciousness that he had just done a 
friendly turn to "Mrs. Magnum's little puritan," '' I 
danced with you wherever I met you, — ^till you 
married." 

" And you now only dance for the good of society. 
Colonel?" said the Archdeacon, coming up with his 
cheery voice and fine presence. 

"Nay," rephed the Master of Ceremonies, turning 
towards the new-comer and speaking in an undertone, 
so that none but the Archdeacon might hear him, "I'm 
going to dance to-night for the good of the church. I 
mean to act on my resolution, and set the mark of 'ton' 
on that sweet young creature, so that we may all the 
easier get her and her fortune for a young gentleman of 
sound principles. Since you explained to me in such 
lucid terms, this morning, what is the meaning and aim 
of Dissent, I feel it is my mission to weaken it. 'Pon 
honour, Mr. Archdeacon, I wish I had always so re- 
spectable a reason for dancing about in these rooms, 
paying compliments to young ladies who of course laugh 
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at me as ' an old quiz^' and giving myself the air of a 
youngster, when I have one foot in the grave/' 

" Where's the. young man of sound principles ?'' asked 
the Archdeacon. 

" I haven't seen him this evening/' returned the 
Master of Ceremonies, smiling and twirling his eye- 
glass, " but he is so knowing, and withal so thoroughly 
quiet a fellow, that I shouldn't be surprised if he is 
stationed behind the screen at the end of the room, 
where, without being observed, he can watch her while 
she is introduced, and be in a good position, also, to 
hear what ^her Grace' says about her." 

^' But," added the Colonel, as his eyes fell on the 
grand dock that regulated the proceedings of the ball- 
room, " I must run off to the door. Her Grace is 
always punctual, and in another minute she'll be here." 

" Ah, Magnum," observed the Archdeacon, turning 
to the doctor immediately the Master of Ceremonies 
had taken his departure, and speaking in a low tone, 
" glad to see you. Mrs. Lovegrove is on the settee in 
the card-room and would like a word with you." 

"Anything wrong?" 

*' Nothing of importance I trust, my dear doctor; 
only she's had some plaguy sharp twinges. But she 
wished to come here this evening, just to look on, and 
have a rubber." 

" Only in the right foot ?" 

" Only there. The fact is, she wont take her port 
steadily and regularly. She'll have two or three glasses 
after dinner one day, and the next day she wont take 
any." 

Dr. Magnum smiled, and took a pinch of scented 
snuff from the briUiant-set gold box presented to him 
by the Duke of Dovercourt on recovering from his last 
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attack of the malady for wUcli the Archdeacon was re- 
commending a steady exhibition of port wine. 

*' Ay, ay, Magnum. I imderstand your siuive incre- 
dulous smile/' continued the Archdeacon, helping hini- 
self to a pinch from the physician's box. With only a 
very few exceptions the ladies of the " light lands '' had 
left off snuffing ; but nearly all the gentlemen persisted 
in the reprehensible habit, their favourite snuff being a 
highly scented and by no means commendable mixture^ 
brought into fashion by the Prince Hegent. '^But 
since you entertain so bad an opinion of port wine, why 
do you drink it so steadily ?'' 

'^ My dear Archdeacon, my business is to give good 
advice to others, not to act on it myself. My only 
child, thank God, is already amply provided for : — So I 
have a right to kill myself.'' 

" Well, well," returned the rector, " we none of us, I 
am afraid, practise all we preach." 

" You illustrate your teaching by your living, if any 
man ever did, my dear Archdeacon," replied Dr. Magnum 
with cordial sincerity : for though in these later times 
Dr. Lovegrove and the clergy of '' his school " are very 
usually spoken of as mere world-loving ecclesiastics, 
who did no credit to their vocation, the Archdeacon was 
in his life-time looked up to by his congregation, with 
reverence and warm affection, as a model of what an im- 
portant member of his profession ought to be. 

Before Archdeacon Lovegrove could make a suitable 
response to the physician's last words, there was a stir 
in the room, as the Master of Ceremonies led the 
Duchess of Dovercourt through the assemblage to a 
raised dais at the end of the apartment, whereon was a 
richly ornamented chair for her Grace, and more modest 
seats for the few ladies who aided her to discharge the 
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functions of Queen oyer tlie society of the ''light 
lands." 

'* There, Dr. Magnum, run off and see your patient 
in the card-room. I^U attend Mrs. Magnum and her 
feitproteffie up to the dais/' observed the Archdeacon, 
who with characteristic consideration thus arranged 
matters, in order that he, as chief churchman of Mer- 
ton-Piggott, might be known to give cordial sanction 
to the introduction of a dissenter's daughter into the 
Assembly Booms. 

Ere another minute had passed. Carry Bromhead, 
with a beating heart and a warm glow on her childish 
face, was led up the ball-room by the Archdeacon to the 
foot of the dais, where Mrs. Magnum introduced her 
to the Queen of the 'light lands,' the company 
holding their silence, and Mr. Edgar Turrett (stationed 
behind the screen, even as the Master of Ceremonies 
had suspected) holding his breath during the cere- 
mony. 

Her Grace was pleased to be very marked in her 
urbane condescension to the new addition to the beauty 
of 'the Booms,' — expressing a hope that Miss Brom- 
head would not only be herself a frequent attendant at 
the balls, but would liberally exercise her ' privilege ' 
of introducing the ladies of her acquaintance to them ; 
and inquiring if Miss Bromhead was well pleased with 
the interior of the rooms which she then for the first 
time saw illuminated, and in their fullest splendour. 
Whereto Carry Bromhead, with an interesting trepida- 
tion in her musical voice, but with perfect distinctness 
repUed, "she was so fascinated by the dazzling and 
novel scene, that she felt unable in fit words to express 
her deep sense of the honour her Grace had done her, in 
granting her 'the privilege.' " 

VOL. I. M 
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'' A charming, wiiming, cliild-like creature/' observed 
the simple and most amiable Duchess to the ladies 
aroimd her, as Cany, with another profound obeisance^ 
backed into Mrs Magnum's arms and was led away by 
the Archdeacon, who still remained in attendance ; '^ I 
wonder if I was half as pretty, when I was half a cen- 
tury younger than I am now. There is not a gentleman 
in the country who might not be proud to make that 
girl his wife/' 

Amongst other auditors of the great lady's concluding 
words, was Mr. Edgar Turrett, who, having emerged 
from his concealment behind the screen, was about to 
follow Carry Bromhead, when the Duke of Dovercourt 
(his Grace, it has already been remarked, condescended 
to command the f^ light lands" Yeomanry, in which 
corps Edgar was a comet) accosted the young man, and 
detained him in such a position that he heard distinctly 
her Grace's eulogy of the '^ little Puritan." 

There being no more ladies to be introduced to the 
Duchess on ^' their advancement to the privilege," the 
ball was forthwith opened — ^her Grace being led out by 
the Master of Ceremonies, and stepping a minuet with 
a gracefiil dignity that roused the enthusiasm of all 
spectators, and especially of Professor Bandalin, who 
from a secluded spot surveyed the animated scene, in 
which etiquette did not permit him to take an active 
part. It is still remembered by ladies in the " light 
lands," how her Grace the Duchess of Dovercourt 
danced a minuet at seventy years of age in a manner 
that delighted beholders. 

Having received a strict injimction from Mrs. Magnum 
not to make her darling conspicuous by his attentions, 
Mr. Edgar Turrett prudently resolved not to dance with 
Miss Bromhead, unless that young lady's adviser and 
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protector had previously given him permission to do so. 
The docility with which the young man submitted to 
the guidance of Mrs. Magnum^ was only surpassed by 
the assiduity with which he paid her the attentions of a 
devoted adorer. 

" It^s the fourth time young Turrett has waltzed with 
Fanny Magnum/' observed the Archdeacon to his lady 
towards the close of the ball, when he led her from the 
card-table into the dancing-rooms ^ just to have a look 
atwhat was going on.' 

" They waltz admirably/' rejoined the Archdeacon's 

lady, whose foot, under the exhilarating influence of the 

waltz music played by Dr. Teddy's band, had ceased to 

throb with pain, and was instead beating time with 

the dancers, — '^ and Dr. Magnum wont be jealous." 

" Jealous ! — nay, nay, little chance of that. He'll 
remember the old proverb." 

" What old proverb, Walter ? " 

" Kiss the blossom, when you're making love to the 
bud," answered the Archdeacon. 

'^ You never made love to my poor dear mother/' re- 
turned the Archdeacon's lady, with lively humour in her 
countenance. 

'^ No, my dear," was the answer. " There was no 
need to do that. I ran off with you from a boarding- 
school." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

HOW A MAN AND A WOMAN SPOKE TOGETHER. 

The prudent policy of paying great attention to tlie 
blossom for the sake of the bud, succeeded so well 
with Edgar, that he was permitted to dance no less 
than five times with Miss Carry Bromhead, who, 
though she of course was less conspicuous for beauty 
in the crowded Assembly Rooms than she had been 
at Fanny Magnum^s party, created much attention, 
and was an object of general admiration. Nor is the 
sum of Mr. Edgar Turrett's successes correctly stated, 
until readers are informed that, in addition to the five 
dances, he obtained leave to conduct her to the refresh- 
ment rooms, and also on the dispersion of the company, 
to lead her from the rooms to Dr. Magnum's chariot. 

He had therefore his opportunities; and fair oppor- 
tunities were all that the young man needed for the 
achievement of any object on which he was reso- 
lutely bent, notwithstanding that he laid no claim to 
intellectual superiority, but was content to pass in the 
world's estimation for nothing more than a well-tem- 
pered gentleman, bred up for the most part in country 
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society, and passionately fond of those field sports 
and manly exercises in which he had trained himself 
from earliest boyhood. 

As for Miss Caroline, it may be questioned whether 
she was aware of the conquest she had made. A mere 
child, in respect of years, and without experience 
in the ways of society, she was so carried away by 
the excitement of novel pleasure, that she had few 
thoughts for herself, and just no inclination at all 
to search deeply for the meaning and motive of 
the flatteries that were lavished upon her. Mr. 
Edgar Turrett was not the only man to pursue 
her with expressions of homage. She had many 
partners, some of them dancing with her much 
more frequently than Edgar approved; and though, 
on the morning after the ball, she frankly avowed 
to Mrs. Magnum that of all those partners she 
liked the young squire of Castle Hollow best, it is 
more than probable that she thought of him only 
as an entertaining and .sprightly gentleman, who 
had been pleased to '^ honour her with his polite as- 
siduities,^' partly because he sympathized with her 
freshness and ignorance in the ways of the world, and 
partly because she was the protegee of his old and fami- 
liar friend, Mrs. Magnum. For as yet Carry was a 
modest and unsophisticated little girl, not knowing the 
power of her beauty and the value of her smiles ; and 
being simpleton enough to think that the partners who 
danced with her time after time, were '^ showing her 
great kindness,^' instead of pursuing their own pleasure. 
It is true, she had surrendered a certain white kid glove 
to the keeping of Mr. Edgar Turrett, and she had seen 
him kiss it with passionate fervour, before concealing it 
between his heart and his scarlet coat; but by the 
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novels of the day^ and by the romantic confidences 
of her dear friend and patroness^ Fanny Magnum 
(who, in the course of years, had with admirably 
feigned reluctance allowed herself to be plundered of 
scores and scores of gloves, by as many gallant plun- 
derers, no one of whom she had ever thought of marry- 
ing), John Bromhead^s 'child' had been taught to place 
little or no weight on an act which, in the days when 
the ' old school ' lorded it over the ' light lands,' was 
regarded merely as a graceful, but unimportant, cour- 
tesy. 

" No, indeed, you are mistaken," observed Edgar, as, 
following closely on the heels of Dr. and Mrs. Magnum, 
he led Carry to the Doctor's chariot (it was the 
custom' with ' the quality ' to have their horses out at 
nights, even when the distance to be travelled, as in the 
present instance, did not exceed two or three hundred 
yards ; the sedans of ' the town ' being left for the 
use of those of ' the quality,' who were not wealthy 
enough to possess carriages), "I have been by no 
means a frequent attendant at the' Assembly Balls ; but 
now that you are about to be present at them regularly, 
I shall have a sufficient inducement to give up other 
amusements for them. If I might be permitted to 
flatter myself that my presence at them would not 
diminish your anticipations of pleasure from the 
monthly gatherings, I should look forward to them 
with intense longing." 

'^ Indeed, it will give me great pleasure to meet you 
here; indeed it will," Carry answered simply, ''And 
I hope, next time you are my partner, you wont find 
me ' gone back ' in my dancing." 

The next morning (not, however, until he had won a 
game or two of billards in the ' Booms ') Edgar called 
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on Mrs. Magnum to make inquiries after her healthy 
and prefer a petition for leave to knock at John Brom- 
head^s door^ and ask if Miss Bromhead had rested well 
after the excitement of the previous evening. 

" Well/^ said Fanny, '' Fll grant permission for just 
that, but for nothing more. You may leave your in- 
quiries and card at the door; but as you have been 
introduced neither to Mr. nor Mrs. Bromhead, of course 
you may not think of being ' shown in. ^ ^^ 

"You are not going to call there yourself, this morn- 
ing ?^^ inquired Edgar. 

" Indeed, I am. Why shouldn^t I?'' replied Fanny, 
of course without the faintest suspicion of the signifi- 
cance of her friend^s question. 

" It struck me,'^ responded the lover, " that if you 
intended calling on Mrs. Bromhead this morning, you 
would not object to me for a companion. I should be 
deeply obliged to you, my dear Mrs. Magnimi, if you 
would introduce me to that lady.'^ 

'^ Indeed,^^ answered Fanny, in a tone of mockery. 
" Is there anything else your highness would wish me 
to do for you ?" 

Laughing slightly, and blushing slightly also, Mr. 
Edgar Turrett said, " No, — nothing more just now. 
That will be enough this moming.^^ 

" Upon my honour, the modesty of you young men 
who have been educated at Cambridge surpasses 
altogether the diffidence and bashfiilness of the gentle- 
men of the army. But be attentive to me, my dear sir, 
and pay good heed to what I am about to say. I have 
no intention to introduce you to Mrs. Bromhead this 
morning ; and I have no intention to do so at any time, 
unless I am fully satisfied that the step wiU conduce to 
her daughter's happiness. Indeed, I have already 
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allowed you too many opportunities to create a favour- 
able impression on that young lady^ when I have 
good reasons to suppose that your grandfather will 
forbid you to marry her. Come to me in the course of 
the next few weeks with the assurance that Mr. 
Turrett has consented to your wish to marry ' John 
Bromhead's^ daughter^ and then — then — ^well then 
Fanny Magnum (who is not a bad-hearted woman^ 
though she used to be called the most unscrupulous 
coquette in the 'light-lands^) will pass her word of 
honour to aid in every honourable way Mr. Edgar 
Turrett to attain the object he has at heart. This 
much Fanny Magnum will do, and no more. She 
will not be a party to leading a young, simple^ 
loving girl into a sentimental entanglement which can 
only end in cruel anguish.^^ 

There was a cloud over the lady^s animated face, as 
she uttered the concluding words of this sentence. 

"What opposition do you expect from my grand- 
father?^' inquired Edgar. 

'^ You know his implacable dislike — ^his fanatical ani- 
mosity, let me call it — to dissenters.'' 

" Of course, — of course, I know it,'' answered Edgar ; 
'' but surely, my dear Mrs. Magnum, you cannot think 
he would be so unreasonable as to make the fact of her 
being a dissenter's daughter an insuperable objection to 
my marrying a young lady who, besides her beauty and 
accomplishments, has endowments of fortune that would 
justify her friends in expecting her to win for hus- 
band a more important personage than the heir of a 
poor and embarrassed estate. You cannot think this ! 
He loves me very dearly." 

The cloud over Fanny Magnum's face became darker, 
as she responded slowly and with emotion, '^ 1 have 
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known loving and tenderly affectionate fathers, with no 
better reasons, turn harsh and obdurate on questions 
connected with children's settlement in life. Then, why 
should not a grandfather ? '' 

There was a pause, during which the lady looked away 
&om her visitor. 

'^ Moreover,'^ she added, after a few seconds, speaking 
with less emotion, " there is another objection. John 
Bromhead is a tradesman as well as a dissenter; and 
neither your grandfather nor your aunt will like you 
to take a wife from a rank below your own social 
degree.^' 

^' You need not remind me of these objections. I 
have thought of them myself. But, believe me, my 
dear Mrs. Magnum, they will vanish before my love for 
her, and their love for me. I wish I were only as 
certain that Miss Bromhead would give me her affection; 
that affection of which I feel myself so utterly un- 
worthy,'' replied Edgar, with a lover's earnestness and 
self-abasement. 

" Carry isn't here, Mr. Edgar,'' answered Fanny, with 
a return of her merry smile, '^and you needn't 
make love to me. I have already engaged, under 
certain conditions, to give you my utmost assistance." 

^' And after all," continued Edgar, " they are only 
my grandfather and aunt, and have no moral right to 
constrain me as a father and mother might." 

''No father," interposed the lady gravely, ''could 
have shown you more tender care than your grandfather 
has lavished upon you." 

" Indeed, I know it and acknowledge it," was the 
hasty response. 

And your Auut Adelaide ? " added Mrs. Magnum. 
God bless her ! " rejoined the young man warmly. 
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''site lias firom my cradle surroimded me with a lore 
passing the love of mothers I '^ 

'^ Then/' said the lady^ with increasing earnestness, 
speaking more as if she addressed a younger brother^ or 
even a son^ than one who a few hours before bad 
twirled her round a ball-room to the time of waltz- 
music^ ^^make a resolution to treat them like parents, 
and cling to the resolution in spite of all temptations. 
Whatever attitude they may assume, be steady in 
your purpose never to forget the love they have expended 
on you. One day you^ll have children of your own, 
and then the recollection that in spite of irritations 
you persevered in unselfish and reverential duty to them, 
will inspire you with precious confidence that you, in 
the coldness and feebleness of old age^ will receive 
similar treatment from your own ofispring/' 

''Whatever iU the world may say of me, dear Mrs. 
Magnum, it wiU not accuse]me of ingratitude to them,*' 
replied Edgar quickly. " I trust I have not been for- 
getful of my duty to them.'' 

" I know you have not, Mr. Edgar/' returned 
Fanny Magnum, with a voice of strong sympathy, 
offering him her right hand as she spoke. " I know you 
have not. And I have not treated you as if I thought 
you the worst kind of young man imaginable." 

Edgar took the hand thus frankly offered, and just 
touched it with his lips. 

He was greatly moved, as well as flattered, by the 
serious tone in which he had been addressed. Fanny 
Magnum's exhortation came from lips that might well 
utter it. Yoimg as Edgar was, he was old enough to 
remember how devoted a child Mrs. Magnum had been 
to Colonel Bassingboume, in his later years, when 
broken health had made him an irritable and stem 
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father. Had the young man also known all that 
John Bi^omhead knew of the under-current of Fanny 
Magnum^s life^ he would have been even more im- 
pressed by her words, — to which one additional touch of 
delicate emphasis and pathos was given by the sudden 
appearance on the scene of a little girl, — ^the only 
child of whom brief mention has already been made in 
these pages. 

" Mamma, mamma/' cried ^ little Fan,' running into 
the drawing-room with high glee, and pouring out the 
loudest music of which her small throat was capable. 
'' Fve learnt them all now. Nurse says I know them 
all now. I only went wrong about q and called it p, 
but I know that now — just like the others. Wont 
Carry be pleased ? And now I shall go to Grey Street> 
and have tea with Carry. — Oh, there's a gentleman ! " 

And 'little Fan,' suddenly brought to a stand-still 
in her utterances (of which the s's and r's were of 
most bewitching inefficiency) by this unexpected appa- 
rition of ' a gentleman,' looked Edgar fiill in the face, 
as if she needed a statement of the reasons he had for 
occupying a chair by her mamma's sofa. 

Of course ' little Fan' had to be kissed and got rid 
of, — civilly got rid of, even as the prettiest bores are put 
aside in polite society. 

So mamma caught up ' little Fan' and kissed her ; — 
an attention that was manifestly agreeable to the young 
lady. And then Edgar followed suit and kissed her too ; 
— ^an attention that was just as manifestly disagreeable 
to 'little Fan,' who was much rumpled by the embrace, 
which (although she said nothiag) it was clear she 
regarded as a maniacal liberty on the part of ' the 
gentleman 1' 

'' And now, darling, run away to nurse, and teU hei^ 
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I think you are a very good little girl for learning your 
letters so quickly, and that you'll wear your new blue 
frock this afternoon, and take tea with Miss Bromhead/^ 
(N.B. — Edgar thought he would gladly give both his 
ears for permission to make No. 3 at the tea-drinking) . 
'' And now, darling, make haste and — ^be oS" 

Such was the way in which mamma dismissed the 
intruder, who retired — drawing in the skirts of her 
liUiputian frock (there was little enough for a child to 
'^ draw in'' in those all but un-petticoated days) as she 
passed Edgar's chair, and eyeing him with a lively fear 
that he would once again rub her waxen cheeks with 
his nutmeg-grater of a chin. 

But it was impossible to resume the interesting 
conversation which ^'little Fan" had so unceremoniously 
broken in upon. 

After three ineflfectual attempts to renew the dis- 
cussion, Edgar rose to depart, tarrying, however, to 
say with much pleasanthesitation — " And can't you, dear 
Mrs. Magnum, give me just one word of hope ? Do you 
think Miss Bromhead is — ^is — at aU — do you think ? I 
mean to say, could you encourage me with a hint that 
you believe I have made some short advances in Miss 
Bromhead's good opinion ?" 

''You have advanced just one step, — just one," 
answered Fanny, with a smile, '^ but only a little one." 
What is it ? do tell me," (persuasively) . 
Well, she ' thinks she rather likes you f and when I 
remarked to her last night in the Assembly Booms that 
you were high-shouldered, she merely replied that she 
should Uke your hair better, if it did not curl so crisply. 
— ^Now, does that step satisfy you?" 

(With an air of dejection) " I hope the next step wiU 
take me a good way farther." 
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" Her next step will take her into talking incessantly 
about you/' 

(With an air of levity) ''Now, my dear Mrs. 
Magnum^ you are getting on too fast. She'll have to 
love me, before she talks incessantly about me/' 

(Mischievously) "By no means. She'll prattle 
about you, as soon as she is just a little curious, and 
slightly interested in you." 

(Argumentatively) " And what'll she do, if kind fates 
should make her love me ?" 

''She'll never turn the conversation upon you. 
She'll obstinately talk away from every chance of 
having to mention your name. And, if she is compelled 
to speak of your deserts, she'll only give utterance to a 
few words of sly disparagement." 

(Deprecatingly) "Nay, now — you are only teasing 



me." 
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As I am a woman well versed in woman's ways, I 
tell you the truth. She'll either speak nothing of you, 
or speak ill of you, from the day when she wakes up to 
the knowledge that she loves you, until the day when 
you assure her she is loved in return. When you are 
engaged, of course, there'll be another change." 

"And what thenV^ cried Edgar gaily, putting the 
last of his queries with a light laugh. 

" Leave the ftiture to take care of itself. Sufficient unto 
the day is the evU thereof," answered Fanny Mag- 
num with a cordial smile that, more than any words 
could have done, sent the young man upon his way 
rejoicing. 

Whereupon Mr. Edgar Turrett took his leave of 
Mrs. Magnimi, and returned to the Melford Arms 
Hotel. 

And having entered the said hotel, he ordered his 
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horse ' Black Baron ' to be saddled^ so that he might 
take him out for gentle exercise. He wished the ' Baron^ 
to be in good condition for a run with the Duke of 
Dovercourt's hounds^ next day. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

FROM MERTON-PIOGOTT TO CASTLE HOLLOW. 

The Merton-Piggottcountry, — ^thatisto saytheWaveney 
Valley, and the line of broken land between Merton- 
Piggott and King^s Heath, — was by no means a good 
hunting country. Indeed, it was almost as bad a dis- 
trict for the chase of the fox as can be imagined, and 
in the very same year with which this story commences 
was publicly alluded to by that great authority on 
sporting matters, the late Mr. Assheton Smith, as a 
noteworthy illustration of what a hunting country 
ought not to be. Grentlemen accustomed to ride in 
'the shires' would allude to it with a supercilious 
smile ; and on the only occasion it was honoured by 
the presence of the celebrated Mr. Nimrod, that 
famous teacher of all who love to throw their legs 
across pig-skin gathered together those humorous ex- 
periences which he set forth with characteristic 
piquancy in a paper entitled 'A Scamper over 
the Sands.' There was a total absence throughout the 
land of stone walls and ox-fences, of water guarded 
by strong rails, and all the other trifling objects which 
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fox-hunters love to encounter. Nevertheless there was 
a good deal of what was termed fox-huntings and con- 
sidered as such^ in the ' Merton-Piggott country, ' — 
bis Grace of Dovercourt, and other great landed pro- 
prietors, annually expending large sums of money in im- 
porting and rearing foxes and in planting wood, even 
as Mr. Assheton Smith, in a very different locality, 
lavished wealth on the work of removing the super- 
abundance of covert with which he was surrounded. 

When the Duke of Dovercourt and his friends had 
done their best, it is true that the sport bore small resem- 
blance to that commemorated in SomerviUe^s poem. It 
was a very poor image of war, and if it lacked the guilt of 
battle, it had so minute and truly infinitessimal a percen- 
tage of its danger as to be almost contemptible in the 
eyes of the initiated. 

Still the habitual residents of the country were well 
pleased with it, and made great sacrifices to maintain it, 
whilst the ^knowing hands ^ of the district admitted 
with lofty condescension that it was a pastime which 
served very well to fill up time between the ^ meetings' 
and ^ by -matches^ at King^s Heath, and helped to 
' keep the game going* when birds had become scarce. 
At the worst it afforded ' delightful recreation to the 
ladies,* who, finding the rapid gallops and easy leaps of 
the 'light lands* greatly to their taste, always 
' showed in good numbers.* 

Though Mr. Edgar Turrett did not profess actual 
disdain for the Merton-Piggott 'country,* he was by 
no means frequently seen in the rear of the Duke of 
Dovercourt*s pack; it being his custom during the 
hunting-season to quit Castle Hollow and pay a visit of 
several weeks* duration to the stiff lands of the ad- 
joining country, where he had many hospitable friends. 
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and found riding that was more to his taste. In that 
part of the world he had achieTed some reputation 
as a rider of steeple-chases^ and had become known^ in 
quiet fashion^ as an unassuming patron of field- 
sports. 

But whatever the 'knowing ones' might say/ and 
whatever Mr. Edgar Turrett might think of the 
Merton-Piggott country, the gentry and commonalty 
of that fashionable town, together with all the 
vigorous yoimg sheep-farmers for miles round, assem- 
bled in great numbers on the open ground before Blythe 
Copse, at half-past nine o'clock on Saturday, the eighth 
day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty. 

For an hour before, Merton-Piggott was all alive; 
Abbey Place being full of horses, led to and fro 
by boys, whilst their owners were breakfasting in 
the coffee-room of the Melford Arms. At twenty 
minutes to nine, there was a general movement on 
the part of the equestrians — gentlemen who had 
ridden into town that morning ; gentlemen who had 
come in over-night and slept at the Melford Arms ; 
gentlemen (such as Captain Flewke, Captain Bagot, 
Lieutenant Screwe, R.N., and Mr. Winterton Pocket), 
who were habitual loungers of the Assembly Rooms ; — 
to get out of town, by way of Grey Street. The men 
all sported ' pink/ save the half-dozen rectors of the 
neighbourhood, who made their appearance (according 
to the usage of the 'light lands') booted and spurred 
(of course, without 'tops'), but otherwise in their 
ordinary costume. Ladies also ventured out, — as many 
as a score. The Countess of Elderberry and her sister 
had to pass through the town to reach Blythe Copse. 
Colonel Glose, from Scrub Manor, rode up Grey Street 
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with a daughter on either side. Amy Congreye (firom 
Uaughley Park) was mounted on an ill-broken colt. 
Fanny Magnum had given up riding with the hounds, 
but she drove to '' the meet,'' — ^her ponies cantering up 
Grey Street, in spite of all her efforts to pull them 
back into their regular trot of ten miles an hour. 

Every window in Grey Street had an occupant, 
watching this exodus of the sport-loving 'Equality/' 
Even Martha Bromhead cared enough for the vanities 
of life to enjoy looking at the well-bred horses and 
gay equipments of their riders. So she, for a few 
minutes, laid aside knitting and household anxieties, 
and watched the tide of pleasure-seekers from her 
parlour windows. Carry was upstairs (unconsciously 
conspicuous to all passers), and with Becky by her side 
criticized the steeds — ^according to such lights on equine 
matters as she possessed. Carry flattered herself that, 
though she had never possessed a nobler animal than 
the stout pony (which she still was accustomed to 
ride, unattended, in the immediate vicinity of the 
town), there was not a girl in the 'light lands' who 
could give a sounder opinion whether a horse had a 
graceful neck and tail. 

'' Isn't it a shame, Becky," exclaimed the young lady 
vivaciously, " that papa wont let me go out hunting ? 
Why Wouldn't I ?" Mrs. Magnum used to go out 
with the hounds regularly, when she was only thirteen 
years old. And papa is so inconsistent in his reasons 
for not letting me take part in ' the sport !' One time, 
he says that he is afraid I shall meet with an accident ; — 
just as if I didn't know how to take care of myself ! 
Why should I get my bones broken any more than 
Miss Congreve of Haughley Park ? Oh, Becky, here 
she is I Doesn't she look beautiful ? And what a charming 
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neck and tail her horse has ! How I wish I knew her I 
Mrs. Magnum asked her to the dance last Monday 
evening, but she had another engagement. I don't like 
her brother's horse at all. Why do people crop the tails 
of their horses into mere wretched stumps ? I declare 
there ought to be a law made, forbidding people to be 
so cruel. Mr. Bicker is always prosing on and on about 
the 'Act of Uniformity. ' I, for my part, should like 
an 'Act of Uniformity' making ail horses' tails 
long, and wavy, and bushy, and silky. Oh, I do wish 
the people wouldn't pass the house so fast. The sight 
will be all over in ten minutes." 

This last exclamation was elicited by the disappearance^ 
from the speaker's line of view, of Miss Congreve and her 
brother. 

'' Well, then, another time papa says he wont let me 
hunt," continued Carry, reverting to the old grievance, 
now that no one was in sight to divert her attention, 
'' because it would be an unsuitable amusement for one 
in my condition of life. 'Bless me. Carry, all the 
world would laugh at the bare thought of a trades- 
man's daughter riding with the hounds !' Now, Becky, 
although he is the dearest and best papa that ever lived, 
I do. call that preposterous nonsense. A tradesman, 
indeed ! a tradesman's daughter, indeed ! He doesn't 
stand behind the counter and bow to his customers like 
Mr. Camberwell. Htfs the richest merchant in the 
' light lands,' and belongs to an honourable profession ; 
only he's too honourable a man to practise it. Mrs. 
Magnum says there's not so grand and gentlemanly a 
man as papa in all Merton-Piggott ; and I presume slu^s 
a good judge. As if he mightn't allow his daughter to 
do whatever he pleases." * 

" Stuff and nonsense !" put in Becky, bluntly, "you 
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to go out hunting with ' the quality ' indeed ! You're 
nothing more^ Miss Carry^ than one of the go-to-meet- 
ingers. You belong the ^ persuasion / hunting goes 
along with ^ Church and State. * A pretty notion^ in- 
deed^ — a dissenter^s daughter riding to hounds, as if 
she was of the tippest-toppest gentry ! What^ll you 
want next^ I wonder 'i" 

'' I shall want to kiss you into a better humour,'* 
responded Carry, laughing outright, ^^ you dear^ 
crotchety, cantankerous old woman ! And if you don't 
beg my pardon for your impudence, as soon as I am sure 
there are no more people to pass the window, I'll kiss 
you till you cough, and rumple your cap so that it is 
isn't fit to be seen." 

''You'll be caracoling to the theatre next !" re- 
sponded Becky, continuing her gibes at the presumption 
of the dissenter's daughter. 

''And why not, old Becky Crossgrain?" retorted 
' the child ; ' but in another instant she started from 
her seat, as a splendid black horse (that had curvetted 
before the windows while she was speaking) reared 
up, as if he were bent on throwing himself over back- 
wards. 

" Oh, Becky, Becky— he^l be killei" 

But there was no killing in the affair; for the splen- 
did black horse came down all right, upon his four feet^ 
in less than a trice, and gracefully curvetted out of 
sight, — ^his rider turning in his saddle, and bowing re- 
peatedly to the lady whom he had so much (and to his 
enduring ignominy it must be added^ — so needlessly) 
alarmed. 

" Killed !" cried Becky, in a high state of indigna- 
tion. " Killed ! What are you talking about^ child ? 
Precious little killing about him! I never set my 
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mortal eyes on sucli brazen-faced^ snake-in-the-grass^ 
audacious imperince in all my days. Pretty times have 
I (a lone woman which saw my eighty-two last Horrin- 
ger Fair) lived for to see ! A trumpery, play-actings 
caterlouping, make-belief sham-gentleman, to go a star- 
tling a young lady and an old woman (that entered on 
her eighty-third last Horringer Fair), and frightening 
'em almost into fits, and then to go careering — and 
careering — and careering off like that, like the betting 
King's Heath swindler, that he is I And for yoUj 
Carry, to wave your hand to him, over and over again 
— ^with the Loggets, and the Buddies, and harness- 
makers over the way seeing it all, and (I'll be bound) 
'ere this talking about it. Why haven't the ' light 
lands' risen in a cloud of dust, and blinded me, ere 
ever I saw Master John's daughter brought to be the 
common talk of the harness-making ragamuffins of 
King's Heath ! You may well blush ! Many is the 
number of the days you'll have to blush for it ! This 
is what comes of caracoling at the Assembly 
Rooms." 

Unquestionably, Carry was blushing. 

'^ A play-acting, caterlouping. King's Heath swind- 
ler !" cried the young lady, with an affectation of severe 
disapproval that altogether failed to conceal her amuse- 
ment at Becky's mistake. " What words to come 
from an old lady who completed her eighty-second year 
last Horringer Fair ! Fie, fie on you, Becky ! I may 
well blush, indeed. What girl wouldn't blush at hear- 
ing such language ! Why, you stupid darling old 
nursey, that gentleman is one of Dr. Magnum's most 
intimate friends, and papa only told me yesterday, that, 
though he is heir to only a humble estate, there isn't a 
gentleman of his age better spoken of in the ' light 
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lands/ He is Mr. Edgar Torrett, of Castle Hollow^ 
and he bowed to me just now^ because he made my 
acquaintance a few days since at Mrs. Magnum's house. 
He was at her quadrille party^ and danced with me 
several times^ — and he danced with me again at the 
Assembly Ball.'' 

'' Why didn't you tell me all this before ?" retorted 
Becky, not a little crestfallen ; for though the old 
woman would allow no one to breathe a word to the 
disparagement of her young mistress^ she had never 
allowed her old privilege of scolding her to fall into 
desuetude, and did not^ at all Uke to see it treated 
lightly by Carry as it was on the present occasion. 

'^ I spoke as soon as I could, Becky ; but the very 
minute you saw him you began to abuse him." 

'' Hech, child ; I mean, why didn't you tell me, when 
you were so full of talk about the grand doings, that 
you'd danced with the yoimg squire ?" 

''Bless you, Becky darling," responded Carry, in 
the grandest way imaginable, to her anxious monitress^ 
*' I am no longer a mere nursery chit. A young lady, 
who has ' the privilege ' of the Assembly Booms, can't 
be expected to tell everything to her nurse, much as she 
may love her." 

Whereupon Becky, with divers mutterings about 
the loneness of her femininity and the advanced "period 
of her existence at the preceding Horringer Fair, 
retired in great dudgeon to the other side of the 
room, leaving Carry in solitude at the window to re- 
spond to the nod Mrs. Magnum gave her, as the grey 
ponies dashed up the street,-^and also to acknowledge 
the greeting of the Archdeacon, who, as he slowly 
trotted past ^ John Bromhead's house, raised his three- 
cornered hat twice, — once to Martha Bromhead, whose 
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pale fewje still looked inonmfully out of one of the par- 
lour Tvindows^ and once to the happy girl upstairs. 

The last of the equestrians haying gone up the street 
in the direction of Blythe Copse, and it being at length 
clear to Carry that she could derive no more diversion 
from looking out of the window, the young lady 
amiably bethought herself of the tiflf with Becky, and 
proceeded to charm away her nurse's anger. 

The task was no difficult one. 

All Carry had to do was to kiss the affectionate 
creature, and say, " You mayn't mind a pert speech 
from your child. You know, dear, you had the bring- 
ing of me up, and if I am a little saucy sometimes, it's 
your fault quite as much as mine, because you weren't 
strict enough with me when I was little. There, darling, 
give me a kiss." 

Whereupon Becky's eyes glistened, and giving the 
kiss petitioned for in this pretty fashion, she said, 
" What sweet winning ways you have, dear ! Lord 
bless you, old Becky can't quarrel with you for ten 
minutes together. But you should tell Becky every- 
thing, for the old woman wont blab, that she wont ; 
and may be, afore next Horringer Fair the old woman 
wont be here iot you to tell her that you gave your 
glove to young Squire Turrett at Madame Magnum's 
baU." 

Becky made a grimace of unearthly sagacity as she 
uttered these last words. 

" Oh, you clever old woman I" cried Carry, delighted 
with her nurse's shrewdness, and in her heart well 
pleased at having a good excuse for doing away with a 
reserve which she had maintained in simple obedience 
to her father's caution. *' There, you deserve to be 
told, if it's only to reward you for your devemess — 
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and I will tell you. You're quite right. He 
took the glove. Of course I didn't give it to 
him.'' 

" Of course, dear, — oh, of course not," responded 
Becky, with a tremor of glee. 

'^But it means nothing," added Carry, in a re- 
assuring and explanatory tone. 

'' Oh, doesn't it, my dear ?" responded Becky with 
a grin and a nod. ^' It doesn't mean anything ? Then^ 
Miss Carry, what should a grown gentleman of his years 
want with the glove ?" 

" Oh, just for the pure fim of it, Becky. If s a way 
gentlemen have. Mrs. Magnum says that sort of 
thing is only an old-world gallantry, — and nothing 



more." 



" There's an old saying in the ^ light lands,' Miss 
Carry — 

'Three times a glove, 
Never a love. 
So help us abo^e ! ' 

And that's as true as scripter, my dear. I've known it 
turn true, over and over again. Giving your glove is 
first cousin to giving your love. It's no good luck for 
a young milBs not to marry where she gives the first. 
It's awkward squalls, and no mistake, not to wed where 
she gives the second. But if she gives a third, she'll die 
an old maid — ay, that she will, as sure as Battistow steeple 
rings its own bells, without ever a ringer, whenever a 
smuggler is hung." 

Carry derived so much amusement fi'om Becky's talk, 
especially when it ran on old sayings and local supersti- 
tions, that she was always carefiil not to check such com- 
munications by ridicule. Therefore instead of silencing 
her with a laugh on the present occasion. Carry en- 
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deavoured to lead the old woman's thoughts from a 
topic which the natural delicacy of simple girlhood 
rendered distasteful to her. 

'^ I should like to go to Battistow and see your old 
town^ Becky. It is strange to me that papa has 
never taken me there — for he was bom there, and lived 
there till he was a man. I should enjoy walking 
down the old straggling High Street, and sitting on 
the beach with the sailors— while they mended their 
nets, and spun long yarns about the dangers of the 
deep. A day would make me feel quite at home in 
the old place.'' 

^^ Ay, ay. It was a merry place enough in the old 
days, afore ever Master John went singing away from 
^ Church and State.' We were the ^ first family' in the 
town ; often is the time that old Mr. Turrett (the father 
of old Squire Turrett that now is), and the old squire'a 
lady used to come over the water to Battistow and 
dine with us. Often, I say. Ay, and that it was — 
right often." 

" How far is Castle Hollow from Battistow?" inquired 
Carry. 

^^ Not two miles over the Ferry." 

^^ Oh, then the Linnet runs into the sea between 
Castle Hollow and the old town." 

" Of course, child. Why, stars alive, where should 
the river run but into the sea ?" 

^^And can you see Castle Hollow, looking from 
Battistow, ?" continued Carry. 

^' You can see the Castle, Miss Carry, but ne'er a bit 
of the Hollow. The Castle is only an old ruin like — 
nought but a heap of rubbishing stones piled up on 
the cliflF right over the sea, and a thousand wonders it 
is, it hasn't fallen down ^Damment's leap,' any time these 
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hundred years ; but it's a point from shore to poor lads 
at sea^ and folks do say the scranny old castle 
will never topple over the diff so long as 
there's a smuggler afloat atween Long Beach and 
Thorpe Ness/' 

"Then you can't see Mr. Turrett's house from 
Battistow ?" 

''Bless you^ you questioning crittur of a child, I 
told you as much just now. The ' Hollow^ is in a 
hollow^ down by the side of the river, two miles away 
from the Castle on the cliff. ' Hollow House,' and 
the church and the village, all stand nigh at hand to 
each other, buried up among the trees, so that a 
stranger might pass within half a mile of them and 
never get a glimpse of them." 

And thus Carry gossipped on with Becky till she 
came back to the topic, of which only a few minutes 
before she had designed to keep dear ; and that topic 
being once again under discussion, she heard nurse tell 
long stories about the Turretts of present and also of 
former times, — ^how the ' young squire,' who then lived 
at home with his grandfather and aunt, was the son 
of the old squire's only son, Mr. Antony Edgar Turrett^ 
who died in India, leaving a boy (his only oaring) 
behind him; how the 'old squire,' Antony Turrett, 
during the life of his brother Gervase (who was a 
cripple and died childless), was a 'London gentleman,^ 
only coming down to Castle Hollow on visits ; how a 
short time after the death of Squire Gervase Turrett 
(close upon the time when his nqphew Antony Edgar 
fell in Indian battle), the said 'old squire' Antony 
ceased to live in London, and settling in the family 
mansion with his only surviving child (Miss Adelaide), 
and his grandson Edgar (then a fine hearty boy, nigh' 
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two years of age)^ had resided at Castle Hollow ever 
afterwards. 

''And a right fine gentleman he is!^' observed 
Beck J. '' At leasts a right fine gentleman he was^ last 
time I saw him' — ^which was only eight years agone^ 
when I paid a visit to my brother Greorge at the 
Battistow port-house. They're a strange family are 
the Torretts. They've had learning in them for hun- 
dreds and hundreds of years^ and their moniments in 
the Hollow Church would wholly scare you, to look 
at 'em, that they would ! There's nothing to equal 
them in St; Mary's. They're a strange clever family. 
They're all gradduwates, and always have been. The 
' young squire ' was sent to Cambridge only that he 
might be made ' a gradduwate,' and if only he hked so 
to do he could doctor sick folk just as well as Dr. Mag- 
num can." 

If Edgar touched Black Baron with the spur in 
Gray Street, and caused him to rear in front of 
John Bromhead's house, in order that Black Baron's 
rider might throughout the morning form the prin- 
cipal subject of Miss Carry Bromhead's thoughts, the 
artifice (utterly despicable though it must appear 
to every true sportsman) had at least the merit of 
success. 

And greatly would the success have gladdened the 
young man's heart, had some invisible winged mqi- 
senger of love conveyed him intelligence of it, as he 
rode straight on, amongst the foremost riders, after the 
Duke of Dovercourt's hounds, which,, bred for speed 
rather than strength-^-even as the horses of the ' light 
lands ' were bred — ^led the field at racing pace along 
the valley of the Waveney. 

'' By the shades of Ned Johnson, who was the first 
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good Imntsman condescending enough to give me a 
word of praise, it haa been a fearful daj ! It's magni- 
ficent racing, but may I never ride again if I call it 
hunting I His ebon lordship has been more tried by 
such killing speed than he would be by a dozen steeple- 
chases in the com country I Bah ! I donH like it ! 
The only real sport of the day was when I sprung 
about in Gray Street, like a miserable tom-fool let out 
of a circus, and made— I know who — stare at me, and 
cry out for fear. Heaven bless her I Fll drink this 
glass of hot sherry to her health. How sweetly she 
looked as she waved her hand to me I I'll die a violent 
death rather than not . win her I A dissenter I — ^the 
very notion of it makes me laugh. One might as well 
call the Archbishop of Canterbury a Malay chief. 
Still the name sounds plaguy awkward, and will scare 
my grandfather and Aunt Adelaide. What a con- 
founded nuisance it is that the father of such a lovely 
creature should be a radical and dissenter ! The man 
must have known.his folly would injure his only child's 
prospects ; but — now that I think of it — ^he took to his 
evil courses long before he ever had a child to think 
of. Ay, ay ! that's some excuse for his making such 
an ass of himself. But still he's a highly respectable 
man — ^liberal, honourable, much esteemed; and may 
this dinner kill me, if there's a magistrate in all the 
' light lands ' who looks more of a gentleman ! I 
shouldn't wonder if I get on capitally with the old 
fellow; for Mts. Magnum talks about him with en- 
thusiasm. And,, after all, the men at Cambridge tell 
me I am a dangerous miscreant : so I and my father- 
in-law will be well matched." 

It was thus that Mr. Edgar Turrett communed with 
himself at the Gedgrave * ' Horse-shoes,' where — at 
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4.15 P.M. — he sat down to the best dinner which that 
once comfortable, but now grievously dilapidated cross- 
road inn could supply. He had already seen Black 
Baron take a palefdl of gruel, had seen two stable-helps 
rub the creature tiU every hair on his glossy body 
was dry, and with much satisfaction had watched him 
— snuffing about with his thin nostrils, and asking — 
as plainly as one of equine kind can ask — ^for a feed of 
com. 

'' I should uncommonly like to know what sort of 
maltreatment, and how much of it, would put Black 
Baron off his feed," observed the owner of the steed, 
patting him on the neck and adding, ^^Now, 
old feUow, your master will get a bait, and be on 
your back again in the course of an hour. There are 
twelve miles yet between us and Castle Hollow." 

Whereupon, Mr. Edgar Turrett went off to his 
dinner, and communed with himself in the manner 
just described. 

The twelve miles, intervening between Gedgrave 
'Horse-shoes^ and Castle Hollow, lay over a wild 
and desolate country. Standing in the angle formed 
by the confluence of the River Linnet with the sea. 
Castle Hollow was sixteen miles distant &om Merton- 
Piggott, and almost the same distance from that wide 
district which has already been mentioned as abound- 
ing with the haUs and parks of those families who 
may be denominated the ' King^s Heath aristocracy.' 
The nearest houses of any importance were the dwell- 
ings of the farmers who occupied the thin land, the 
heaths, and the sheep-walks lying along the coast. 
Battistow — which could be reached by crossing the 
ferry— was a smaQ fishing town, with only the rem- 
nants of the trade it had enjoyed twenty-five years 
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befiire ; and the Liiuiet so omnpletdj cat it off from 
the spanely-inhabited wastes — extending, almost with* 
oat a breaks from that mer's month np to the pros- 
perons port of Easthavoi^ where the waten of Wmenej 
mingle with those of the ocean — that the dweUers in 
the village held hat little intercoone with the residents 
of the town^ on the opposite side of the riyer. 

A region rnde and thinly inhabited. To eyery Hbree 
or fonr sqnare miles^ a snbstantial farmstead and a 
patch of cottages. On all sides interminable widths of 
heath, sometiHies purple with the heather flower, at all 
seasons abounding in ragged furze and bushy bvoom. 
In the summer, drowsy quiet covering the sun-steeped 
wildernesses, over which the wanderer might roam for 
hours without coming on a human habitatioa — or even 
on a human creature more intelligent than the shy 
chubby urchins who lazily followed the tinkling beUs 
of the browsing flocks. In the winter, the nproar of 
mad winds, rushing over bleak, cheerless plains, 
and screaming aloud for a fit obstacle on which 
to expend their fury and force. Not a town to 
be reached by the isolated occupants of the farmsteads, 
without miles upon miles of hard riding. Along the 
coast-ridge several collections of huts, but not a village 
with more than a hundred inhabitants, or with 
a single inhabitant whose poverty was not in 
some measure alleviated by the brisk trade which 
the smugglers carried on, in spite of 'preventive 
men.' 

Such was the wild district of the ' light lands,' which 
Edgar entered at its southern comer, as he rode Black 
Baron — ^for the most part of the way at foot pace-' 
from Gredgrave to Castle Hollow. 

In this year of 1863^ the desolation and wildness of 
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the scene are greatly modified. The railway from 
Easthaven to Merton-Piggott (making a curve to New- 
ton- Felgate), passes over one of the principal interior 
plains of what is still termed the ^ coast country/ 
Improved agriculture has reclaimed vast tracts of land, 
producing good crops of wheat and barley from soil 
which farmers of the last century would not have ac- 
cepted as a gift, if the gift had been accompanied with 
the condition that they should bring it under the plough. 
Farmsteads are more nimierous than of yore, and are 
so supplied with steam machinery, that were Arthur 
Young resuscitated and taken from his grave to visit 
the best furnished of them, he would rub his eyes many 
times ere he could persuade himself that he was not in 
a factory. 'Preventive men^ may search all the 
caverns and secret holes of the cliffs, from Castle Hol- 
low to Easthaven, and not find a keg of spirits. No 
longer in the silence and darkness of night do bodies of 
armed men convoy oarts laden with smuggled goods, 
from the sea over the heath, to dealers in the interior. 
On the coast the smugglers^ villages are deserted, and 
in some instances have altogether disappeared ; the de- 
scendants of their former inhabitants having taken to 
' labour on the land,' which (notwithstanding the in- 
troduction of machinery) finds employment for three 
times the number of operatives it sustained in the last 
generation. 

But between 'now' and 'then' is a wide differ- 
ence ; and at the time when Edgar Turrett slowly rode 
homewards under cover of night from the ' Horse- 
shoes,' His Majesty K ing Greorge III. had, in the South- 
em portion of his kingdom of Great Britain, few wilder 
and more lawless regions than the ' coast country ' of 
the 'light lands,' — ^albeit the decorous and order- 
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loving 'quality' of Merton - Piggott, and the 
light loyal King's Heath aristocracy^ were not far 
distant. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



WOMAN^S DUTY. 



Castle Hollow is a long straggling parish^ and when 
Edgar^ making descent from the heaths^ entered it 
at its western extremity^ 'Black Baron ^ had still to 
pace along more than two miles of loose sandy road be- 
fore reaching the Hollow House. 

Meaadering alongside the Linnet, this loose sandy 
road ran under trees (that were protected jfrom the 
winds careering over the higher level of the wastelands)^ 
and was entered by numerous drift-ways leading to the 
houses of the Castle HoUow tenants. The most pro- 
nuctive land of the far from valuable estate lay along 
tne river-bank, where the energy of succeeding proprie- 
tors had turned the comparative richness of the soil to 
such good account, that those, whose knowledge of the 
locality was the result of observations made upon the 
water during yachting and fishing expeditions, laboured 
under the very erroneous impression that Squire Turrett 
possessed an important tract of fertile and highly tilled 
arable land. 

A more delicate border was never given by art and 
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nature to a rugged sweep of barren moor and broken 
heathy than the strip of well-kept plantations and trim 
farms which the lords of Castle Hollow had thrown 
upon the sloping land betwixt the unreclaimed waste 
and the picturesque river. In a district not redundant 
with natural charms^ it was extolled as a marvel of 
loveliness ; and the few strangers who, autumn after au- 
tumn, visited Battistow, for sea-air and sea-bathing, 
were always enjoined to cross the ferry — and make a 
day's excursion to the pleasant fields, and cool groves, 
and green lawns of the ' Hollow House/ 

Having confided ^ Black Baron ' to the care of the 
only groom attached to the Castle Hollow stables, Edgar 
walked up the avenue that connected the village with 
'the house,' and turning the handle of his grand- 
father's door, stood once more in the hall — ^which, 
spacious though it was in breadth, and length, and 
height, was cumbered with an excess of such fur- 
niture as constituted the ordinary appointments 
of a country gentleman's entrance haU in the last 
century. Backs of whips and stands of fire-arms, 
enormous stags' antlers, cases of stuffed beasts and 
birds, portraits of favourite hunters and celebrated 
racers, pictures of fish and fruit, a hideous dusty daub 
understood to be a faithful representation of a royal 
boar-hunt, a huge, awkward table (that no mere power of 
human muscle, unaided by mechanical contrivance, 
could move from the apartment), and an interesting 
variety of straight-backed, high-backed, low-seated, 
cane-bottomed, and unspeakably uncomfortable chairs ; 
such were some of the articles on which the hall-lamp 
shed an uncertain light. " It's five minutes to eight, 
Tom," observed Edgar to his grandfather's aged 
g'^^tnntor, who was standing in the hall (as ' the yoimg 
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squire ^ entered ) arrayed in what Martha Bromhead 
was pleased to term ^ high livery/ 

"Beg your pardon, Master Edgar," replied Tom, 
touching his aged locks, which he still took the alto- 
gether unnecessary trouble of powdering every day, — 
" three minutes to eight. My clock over the table is 
three minutes to eight." 

'^Then your clock is two minutes wrong," Edgar 
answered, with a smile. 

" Then, Master Edgar," responded Tom, with great 
stateliness, "it^s the first time the clock was ever known 
to be wrong." 

'^ Indeed ! — It^s a first-rate time-piece then !" 

'^ It is. Master Edgar. It's been well attended to. 
I had charge of it in Squire Gervase^s time, — afore you 
were bom." 

" My grandfather having his nap, I suppose," con- 
tinued Edgar, withdrawing ftom the delicate ground 
surrounding the merits of the hall clock. 

"Yes, Master Edgar. The squire is taking his nap. 
The squire alius has his small cup o' tea at a quarter past 
seven, and his nap at quarter to eight, and his nap 
being over he rings his bell (which is usually at nine, 
or thereabouts), and then I bring him the tray, so that 
he can mix himself his small glass o' brandy and 
water." 

This announcement was made in a tone of subdued 
sarcasm, which said, as plainly as an aged servitor 
could presume to say it to his master's grandson : " What 
are you bothering me about the squire for? You 
know, as well as I do, the squire always has his nap at 
this hour. But since you ask for information, I'll give 
you enough of it." 

" Miss Turrett in the drawing-room ? " Edgar then 

o2 
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inquired, — not less amused at Tom^s manner than lie 
assumed to be unobservant of it. 

" Miss Turrett has just gone up-stairs/' replied Tom, 
answering with greater suavity a question which there 
was a good reason for putting ; '^ but she's ordered tea 
in the drawing-room. Master Edgar, — and into the 
drawing-room I am now going to take it.'' 

'' Good,'' said Edgar, quickly. '' Then, take a cup 
in for me also, and tell my axmt I'll join her in two 
minutes. I have dined." 

Whereupon Mr. Edgar Turrett sprang up the wide 
oak stairs that opened into the centre of the hall, and 
ere thirty more seconds had elapsed, was intent upon 
divesting his person of his pink coat and other hunting 
habiliments. 

Edgar had not been reared to think that just any 
costume was permissible in a lady's presence. He 
would as soon have clapt his aunt familiarly on the 
shoulder and called her ^^ old girl," as have entered 
her drawing-room, at that hour of the evening, wear- 
ing his mud-bespattered boots and soiled hunting- 
dress. 

When he did make his appearance in that apartment 
he was habited in evening costimie, and, apart from 
the ruddy glow which a long day's exercise in the 
open air had given his face, he bore no outward sign of 
the mode in which the hours since breakfast had been 
spent. 

'^ My dear boy ! " exclaimed Aunt Adelaide, rising 
from her seat at the tea-tray, on which were set a pair 
of those dainty egg-shell tea-cups, which were seen 
more frequently half-a-century since than at the present 
time. '^ I am very glad to see you again. I expected to 
see you last night, for there was a report in the village 
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that tte Duke's hounds would be out yesterday, and it 
wasnH till this morning that we heard 'the meet ' was 
for to-day/' 

'' You didn't wait up for me ? " answered Edgar, re- 
turning Aunt Adelaide's kiss. 

''Well, — not long, — only an hour or so." 

" Fie on you. Aunt Adelaide," responded the young 
man, with a mockery of scolding, " I see it all ! You've 
been at your old, fond, foolish habit of worrying about 
your scapegrace of a boy. You heard that the Duke's 
hounds would be ' out ' yesterday, and therefore you 
expected me home in the evening ; and because I didn't 
come, you couldn't sleep. Why, my dear one, how 
foolish this is of you 1 how very foolish ! When I am 
at Cambridge, or in the ' corn-country,' you don't tease 
and worry yourself about me in this fashion, — and yet 
surely I run just as good a chance of breaking my neck 
there, as when I am riding over the open sweeps of the 
Might lands.' " 

" Of course, it's very foolish of me," said Aunt 
Adelaide, blushing as she pleaded guilty. " When you 
are at Cambridge, or in the ' com-coxmtry,' I don't 
know what you are doing from day to day ; but while 
you are at home with us in the ' light lands,' the case 
is altered, and I usually can calculate what you are 
about. There — don't laugh at me, and don't scold me 
any more. An old aunt has only two ways in which 
she can show lov6 to her only nephew : — she can worry 
about him when he is absent, and tease him well when 
he is present. Women must have something to fret 
about, — ^and, mind, I never wish you to desist from 
any of your manly sports, out of consideration for my 
silly fears." 

She called herself an " old axmt^" but no spectator 
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would haye called her an ' old woman/ At the most 
she was not more than fifty ; and as she stood up by 
the side of her short, strong-set nephew,— her tall and 
graceful figure brought into contrast with his muscular 
frame, her fair white arm thrown over his shoulder, 
and the lines, which time or sorrow had set in her face^ 
invisible in the subdued light of the drawing-room, — 
she might have been mistaken for one who was only 
just saying farewell to the prime of her days. 

Beautifiil she could scarcely be called; but the 
highest qualities of womanhood pervaded her whole 
appearance. Womanly purity dwelt in her open brow; 
womanly truth in her gentle face ; womanly tenderness 
and love in her varying smile ; womanly discernment 
in her thin, short lips and pensive countenance; 
womanly courage in the tranquil light of her clear 
brown eyes ; womanly grace and dignity in the attitude 
of her lithe figure ; womanly delicacy in her simple 
evening dress, and in the care expended on her braided 
hair and the details- of her toilet, — although her only 
companions in the house were a yoimg nephew, and an 
aged father whose vision was fast dying out in utter 
darkness. Well might Edgar wonder that his aunt 
was unmarried ! 

The ladies of the ^ light lands ' knew only little of 
her. Thirty years since, when in her gay girl- 
hood she used to come from London and visit her 
Uncle Gervase at Castle Hollow, tshe had danced 
and been a belle amongst them at the Merton-Piggott 
balls; but the day was now far off, when the news 
came of her only brother^s death, and she withdrew 
herself from pleasures in which she had delighted. 
She was stiU in the years of fresh and beauteous woman- 
hood when she took up her permanent abode in the 
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' Hollow House ' with the aflfectionate and (as society 
termed it) unselfish purpose of comforting her be- 
reaved father, and rearing with maternal care the little 
boy — who had no father to protect him. For a quarter 
of a century, she had prosecuted this purpose in domestic 
seclusion, never returning to the great city on the 
Thames where she was bom and educated, rarely per- 
mitting herself the recreation of a drive to Merton-Pig- 
gott, and resolutely confining her visiting acquaintance 
to a few old families of the ^ light lands ^ — ^whom her 
father had known from his boyhood, and was conse- 
quently willing to maintain intercourse with. 

There were those who commiserated the dull life she 
led 5 but she said that she wanted no more gay exist- 
ence, — that of the few ills attendant on her lot a sense 
of monotony was not one. She had the diversion of 
her household cares, — the prosaic duties that naturally 
devolve on a woman who is the head of an important 
establishment in a secluded village, and has to conduct 
the domestic arrangements thereof with strict attention 
to pecuniary expenditure. And families beyond the 
garden boundaries of the 'Hollow House ^ made de- 
mands on her time. If the ladies of the ' light lands ' 
knew only little of her, the poor of the 'Hollow 
Village' knew much. Into every cottage on her 
father's estate it was her wont to enter ; and whenever 
she crossed a poor man's threshold, hearts did not shrink 
from her, as from a '' condescending visitor," but went 
forth to meet her as a welcome guest. Sickness only 
drew her closer to her humble dependents. When they 
were well, her bounties often reached them through the 
hands of her servants, but when the perils of death 
surrounded them she always brought her gifts and pre- 
sented them herself. Nor were house wifely duties and 
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labours of charity her only means of recreation. She 
had relinquished the gay diversions^ but she still main- 
tained her interest in the refined pursuits, of cultivated 
Englishwomen. A rumour went about the ' light lands * 
that she was a great reader, and besides being very 
accomplished was a deeply learned woman. Had this 
fame reached her, whom it most concerned, it would 
have caused Adelaide Turrett a smile. 

But report had some foundation for her exaggerated 
statement. To learning Adelaide Turrett neither had^ 
nor advanced pretensions ; but in the many quiet days 
of many long years of seclusion at Castle Hollow, — 
in days when little Edgar was but a wee brat, and she 
a young woman in the fiilness of her beauty; in days 
when little Edgar was but a riotous school-boy, and she 
was still the talk of the 'light lands' because she 
" would not put herself in the way of being married /' 
in days when little Edgar had emerged from the disci- 
pline of the Merton-Piggott Grammar School, and was 
a noisy, sport-loving, mirth-loving undergraduate at 
Cambridge ; in days when her father (ere the infirmities 
of age had come upon him) was engrossed with the cares 
of his estate, or the occupations of his library, or the 
society of his brother magistrates of the ' light lands,' 
^nahe had gone through periods of mental trial in which 
books (good books, if they could be procured, — ^but any 
books, rather than none) were her most comforting 
companions. This may seem to some readers a trivial 
thing to mention in so many words; but there are 
living at this present time in the placid homes of Eng- 
land's rural haunts many good and earnest women 
(women, so schooled to hide their strength that those 
nearest to them are ignorant of their depth and force 
of character), who will know more of Adelaide Turrett 
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from the fact that she '' used books as comforters/^ — 
than from aught else pen can tell of her. 

So once every month for many years, Adelaide Tur- 
rett had been accustomed to receive from a vessel (en- 
gaged in trading between Battistow and London) a 
heavy trunk of books to be read, and drawings to be 
copied, and music to be studied. 

Possibly, had it not been for such aids to intellectual 
exertion, she would have failed to carry out unto the 
end her resolution to do her duty, — to her father, and 
her nephew, and all the humble neighbours of her 
quiet home. 

" And how is the grandfather V^ inquired Edgar, as 
soon afi he had responded to his aunt's caressing. 

" Very cheerfiil, very cheerful ; but his sight is much 
worse,'' answered Adelaide Turrett. 

'' Worse !" said Edgar, repeating the last word of his 
aunt's conmiunication. ''Worse! — and there is no hope !" 

" None. If there were any grounds for hope, I 
would combat his dislike to visiting London, and per- 
suade hiTn to consult the great surgeons once again ; 
but afi they have already given an undivided opinion that 
no operation could be performed with a chance of suc- 
cess, what good end could be attained by my persuading 
him to leave home again ?" 

'^ I spoke to Dr. Magnum." 

''Ay?" 

" He, of course, only said what we both well know — 
that the day is not far distant when the blindness will 
be complete. My surgical knowledge is gained only 
from books; and my medical acquirements are not pro- 
found, although I am a Cambridge physician; — but I 
need no opinions of the faculty to convince me that 
soon his days will be even as his nights." 
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'' He is not depressed by the gloomy prospect,^' re- 
joined Aunt Adelaide^ " but he does not like to admit 
how nearly blind he is already. To-day he mounted 
his horse and rode on the heath ; but he was twice in 
danger of an accident^ when I touched ^ Duke^s ' bridle 
— and prevented a mishap/' 

" What, you rode your pony by his side ?'' 

" He would not like to have ^ Tom ' touch his horse's 
rein ; and ^ Tom ' is the only one of our servants I 
would trust with him/' 

" But it was too cold for you to be out with safety. 
Indeed, Aunt Adelaide, you must be more careful. 
You may not think of being his riding companion 
throughout the spring, while the east winds are 
blowing." 

" My dear Mr. Physician,'' laughed Aimt Adelaide, 
'' I am not your patient yet. But, come, let us quit 
this sad topic for a few minutes. Tell me the news of 
Merton-Piggott. Where have you been, and whom 
have you seen, since you turned your back upon us 
ten days since in gloomy silence ? " 

On this invitation, Edgar seated himself on a lounge 
opposite the blazing fire, and proceeded to narrate his 
principal achievements during the preceding ten days. 
He spoke of his hospitable reception at Lightwood 
Priory, of the guests at Mrs. Magnum's baU, of his 
excursion on the ice to Farrell Park, of the ball at 
the Assembly Rooms, and lastly of the run with the 
Duke's hounds. 

" But," added the young man, concluding his general 
summary of intelligence, " the greatest piece of news 
yet remains to be told." 

^^ Then, pray let me have it," said Aunt Adelaide, 
looking at her tea equipage instead of the speaker. — 
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'^ But firsts take another cup of tea. You deserve it for 
being so entertaining. Now then, Sir Awkward, you 
are spilling it over my pretty tray.^^ 

These last words of reproof were elicited by the awk- 
wardness of her nephew, who had risen from the lounge, 
and in taking his cup &om Aunt Adelaide's hand had 
almost turned it topsy-turvy. Something had set his 
hand shaking. 

" Tell it to you ! " he said, resuming his former 
position on the low lounge, and looking up into his 
companion's surprised face. " I thought you'd have 
discovered it without being told ; I fancied you'd have 
felt it in my voice, read it in the colour of my face, 
seized upon it in the twitching of my hand j by sym- 
pathy have learnt it in the tingling of your own fingers' 
ends. Why, as I rode out of Merton-Piggott this 
morning, every person I met smiled as if he knew my 
secret ; and when I bowed to her in Gray Street, the 
very house-tops and the windows seemed to cry out at 
me — mocking me, or cheering me." 

" Why, boy — you're mad — you've gone clean mad I" 
exclaimed Aunt Adelaide, " or else you are in love." 

" It's a short step from one to another," responded 
Edgar, with a laugh. 

And then the young man, with many uncouth ex- 
travagances of speech, and more than one ingenuous 
blush, made fiill and frank confession to Aunt Adelaide 
of all the hopes, and fears, and yearnings, and anxieties 
of his love-struck heart — ^telling the circumstances 
under which he had first seen, and since renewed his 
acquaintance with the young lady, whom he was resolved 
to make his wife ; how that she was very young (indeed 
too young to wed for many days), and rarely beautiftd, 
and the only child of a rich father; how that father 
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was Jolrn Bromliead^ tbe merchant of Mertpn-Piggott, 
who had for thirty years been the leader of the radicals 
and nonconformists of the ' light lands/ but notwith- 
standing his opinions^ was respected and honoured by 
men of all grades and parties; how Miss Bromhead 
was not only altogether firee firom the distinctive marks 
of the adherents of her father's "persnasion/' bnt was 
as accomplished and sprightly a young lady as could be 
found in any orthodox country gentleman's family^ — 
ay^ though search were made all England through; bow 
he (Edgar — the said passionate adorer of the said 
adorable Caroline Bromhead)^ was fearful (indeed^ was 
distracted by a terrible certainty)^ that his grand&ther^ 
to whom he owed an immeasurable debt of gratitude^ 
would not only greatly disapprove the prospect of a dis- 
senter's daughter becoming at some remote date tbe 
mistress of ' Castle-Hollow,' but would absolutely for- 
bid his heir to marry whom he loved; lastly — ^how 
unless his grandfather would consent to his paying his 
addresses to Miss Caroline Bromhead, he (the said 
Edgar — then and there, very frantic in manner, even as 
he was very perturbed in mind), would be shut out from 
all intercourse with the object of his affections, since 
Mrs. Magnum (whose word was law with Miss Brom- 
head) had told him that, imtil his grandfather sanc- 
tioned his love, she would take sure precautions against 
her darling being led into a sentimental entanglement 
with him. 

To all this, and to much more. Aunt Adelaide lis- 
tened with a beating heart, and a conflict of strong 
emotions. 

Her face was very pale, and her lips quivered, and 
the tears werestanding in her]browneyes, when, theyoung 
man (the young man whom from the force of old habit 
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she still called ' her boy ') bringing bis revelations to a 
conclusion^ she rose from her seat^ and came and stood 
over him — smoothing the hair of his head^ as if he 
were still a child. 

'^ Poor fellow ! poor fellow 1'^ said Aunt Adelaide. 
" And is she indeed worthy of his love ? ^\ 

'^Grood heavens!'' exclaimed the nephew, seizing 
her hand roughly and pressing it to his lips, " how can 
she be otherwise than worthy ? How is it possible for 
a man (who has been reared from cradle to saddle under 
the influences of such a gentle saint of heaven as you 
are, aunt), — how is it possible for him to feel love for 
any but the purest, brightest of your sex ? Men have 
often laughed at me for not caring about women's 
society. When I was a school-boy, my gun, and pony, 
and dogs, and the wild open country gave me the only 
amusements I really enjoyed; and at Cambridge 
(where I only read just enough to qualify myself for 
our family fellowship), athletic sports and riding were 
the business of my life. I fear. Aunt Adelaide, I 
should have grown up nothing better than a dull com- 
panion of grooms and jockeys, if you hadn't been mis- 
tress of ' Castle-HoUow.' But you have kept me 
straight. I may at times have led a hard, roughs 
noisy life with my hunting and racing friends ; when 
wine is passing round a full table, it isn't in my nature 
to refuse it ; but from my earliest boyhood tiU this 
night I could never sit for three minutes in the same 
room with women who were not ladies, — ^such ladies as 
my dead father's sister could be at her ease with. — 
Worthy of me ! Is Miss Bromhead worthy to be my 
wife ? Wait till you see her, dearest, and then tell me 
if she is worthy to be your niece and friend." 

^^ She may be worthy to be my friend, and yet not 
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worthy to be my boy^s wife, " answered Aunt Adelaide, 
her voice recovering its usual tone, as she continued to 
speak; ''but in my heart I am very happy to hear 
your assurance that you love one whom you wish to 
make your wife. An ' old aunt/ who is also ' an old 
maid/ knows enough of human affection to be glad 
when she sees the young looking to the young with a 
strong conviction that a life of loneliness must at best 
be one of qualified happiness. But we must think of 
your grandfather. You are right in supposing he will 
be greatly disturbed — I will not say shocked at the 
intelligence. His animosity towards dissenters is no 
secret to the world ; and, moreover, '^ 

She paused as though she were considering her words. 

''Well, aimt, moreover,'^ said Edgar, listening 
intently. 

"There are circumstances surroundingMr.Bromhead's 
history,^^ she continued, " which I fear will not tend to 
mitigate the warmth of his antagonism to Nonconformists 
in this instance. Years back — oh ! it seems such along 
way back to me now — Mr. Bromhead used to live at 
Battistow. He was a gay, handsome young man in 
those days ; and as he was a good rider, and a most 
agreeable companion, and was only separated from 
' Castle Hollow ' by the ferry, he was a frequent guest 
in this house. His father was the chief merchant and 
foremost man in Battistow, and he himself was educated 
for the legal profession. My father and my uncle 
Oervase at one time paid him a good deal of attention. 
Indeed — ^youmayn^t laugh at me if I blush a little now" 
— (there was occasion for the injunction, for Aunt 
Adelaide was already blushing a little,) — "when I was 
quite a young girl — just such a mere child as the young 
lady you have been speaking about — Mr. Bromhead 
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paid me so mucli attention that my father and uncle 
almost feared he would embarrass them by making me 
an offer. But it never went so far as that. I rather 
think, though, your grandfather had some sort of inter, 
view with Mr. Bromhead, and told him he had more 
ambitious plans for his daughter. It is so long since 
the affair that I really cannot exactly say how it ended. 
Possibly if these reminiscences were reported to Mr. 
Bromhead he would only laugh at them as the romantic 
inventions of an ^ old woman ^ who would fain persuade 
herself that he was once in love with her. As for my- 
self, I was altogether heart-free, and on being taken 
back to London soon dismissed the matter from my 
mind. And by the next visit I paid Castle HoUow 
Mr. Bromhead had joined the dissenters and fallen out 
of all circles where I should be likely to meet him.^^ 

" How very strange ! I never, as far as my memory 
may be trusted, heard my grandfather mention Mr. 
Bromhead^s name.'^ 

'^ And I have only rarely heard him speak of him. 
Notwithstanding his animosity towards dissenters, and 
his contempt for the political opinions, of which Mr. 
Bromhead is an important advocate in the ^ light lands,* 
he scarcely ever alludes to him. But that fact only 
makes me all the more fearful that he cherishes a senti- 
ment of strong personal dislike to his old acquaintance. 
I have noticed that when my father^s eye has fallen on 
Mr. Bromhead^s name in the county newspaper, his 
colour has changed and his eye flashed with anger. 
Poor, dear father, his blindness will secure him from 
some causes of disquiet.^' 

''What am I to do? It is so cruel to disturb him 
now that his last affliction is daily weighing more heavily 
on his life ! ^' . 
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^' Is it not possible to wait, Edgar ?'^ suggested the 
aunt. 

''As long as we wait, so long am I cut off fi-om 
prosecuting my suit to Miss Bromhead. Mrs. Magnum 
has a resolute will, and she declares she will throw eyery 
obstacle in the way of my attainiog my wishes until I 
can give her an assurance that my grandfather approves 
of^ or at least sanctions, my intentions. Without her 
I can do nothing. Without her iutroduction I could 
not even get admission to Mr. Bromhead^s house, but 
with her on my side I shall have it all my own way. 
Possibly she would waver in the course she has laid 
down for herself if I could tell her that I had at least 
done my utmost to gain my grandfather's consent.^' 

" I fear it would be useless for me to drive over to 
Merton-Piggott and endeavour to get Mrs. Magnum to 
concur in a temporizing policy.'' 

'' Useless ! — quite useless ! '' answered Edgar. And 
then he added fiercely, '' It will be death to me to have 
to wait and see some other man make love to her and 
win her — carrying her off before my eyes ! '' 

For a minute the lady and her nephew were 
silent. 

The silence was broken by Edgar sayings " You must 
help me. You can reconcile him to the sacrifice of feel- 
ing which I ask of him. You wiU stand by me ? '^ 

He hesitated as he uttered the last words. It seemed 
that even while they were leaving his lips he felt them 
to be cruel — ^implying, as they did, a doubt that the love 
which had accompanied him without wavering from the 
time when he could first give it heed would fail him 
now that he stood iu urgent need of it. 

'^ Edgar," she asked softly, but with a solemnity that 
made her words recur to him years afterwards (when 
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words so few, and in themselves so commonplace, might 
well have passed away into nothingness), "look back ; 
and think ; — has my love ever been found wanting to 
you ? — ^have you ever needed a woman^s aid, in counsel . 
or act, when I have not hastened to your side to give 
it?^^ 

And as she thus spoke her eyes were fixed upon him, 
and such a light came from them, that while it fell upon 
his upturned face he seemed to be raised into communion 
with a power more mysterious and unspeakably pure 
than the power of exalted womanhood. He was compelled 
to look away from it. 

Not even the faintest suspicion had he of the far 
distant troubles which came from the dark, silent past, 
and covered her mind with awful memories as she thus 
addressed and regarded him. 

Little more in character and experience than a simple, 
careless, sport-loving country-man, he had no skill to 
win the fearful secret buried in that woman^s heart from 
the voiceless language of her earnest eyes, 

" Yes, Edgar,^^ she added, " go to him now — this 
very evening — this very minute. He is awake now, 
and, having doubtless learnt that you have returned, is 
looking for you to bear him company. Speak to him 
freely, frankly, fiilly. Be calm and dutiful, whatever 
he may say under momentary irritation. If he should 
speak hasty or ^en cruel words, wipe them out from 
your mind with recollections of the proud flattery and 
liberal praise he used to lavish on you when you were a 
child. Do not speak to me or see me again to-night. 
I shall hear your step in the hall, when you leave him ; 
and then, after a few minutes^ interval, I will go to 
him, and ask him to give you his blessing and his con- 
sent, if he should not have given them already. His 

VOL. I. P 
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face will tell me how he has received you. There, kiss 
me and be off. I hear Tom's footsteps in the passage, 
coming to summon you to the library.^' 

As she spoke, the Squire's old servant opened the 
door of the drawing-room, and intimated that his 
master was awake after his customary evening nap, aud 
would be glad to see his daughter and grandson in the 
library. 

'^ Good night, then, my dear aunt,'' said Edgar ; 
adding in something of an apologetic tone, '' Of course, 
I knew that I might rely on your love to help 



me." 



'^ Dear boy," returned the other meekly, ''it is his 
love for you, not mine, that you should look to." 

Then the door closed upon him. 

And Adelaide Turrett continued to sit alone in her 
drawing-room, watching the figures in the fire, and 
listening for sounds in the library. In days long gone 
by, when Edgar was a mischievous, wayward school- 
boy, she had often sat in like fashion, whilst the ruddy 
little rebel was closeted in that same room, receiving 
his grandfather's expostulations and corrections. And 
as she how sat with a beating heart, hoping amidst 
fears that the young man would speed well upon his 
mission, memories of those long-departed times flitted 
between her and the figures in the fire. 

'' Oh, dear Father who art in hesfren," she said, 
folding her hands meekly as she spoke lowly, '' keep 
us still the happy and united family that we have been 
for so many years through Thy mercy !" 

Thus it was that Aunt Adelaide sat in her quiet 
drawing-room, doing woman's duty, in faithful prayer 
that God^s peace would continue to abide in the ' Hol- 
low Hotise 1 ' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



ABOUT THE SOFT SIDE OF EDGAR TURRETT's NATURE. 



It is just possible that some readers of the preceding 
chapter will in off-hand fashion condemn Edgar Tur- 
rett as a spoony and mere craven simpleton, for thus 
wheedling his aunt out of a promise to act as intercessor 
between himself and his grandfather, before he had 
spoken frankly with the old squire on the topic that lay 
so near his heart. The writer of this story is even pre- 
pared to hear the young man called a milksop, and 
sneered at for his mawkish sentimentality in kissing an 
old maid's hand with fervour and addressing her in 
language of tender endearment. 

But in simple truth he had few qualities that men 
of sternest temper and hardest stuff would be tempted 
to ridicule. At this present crisis of his history, being 
for the first time of his life under the influence of a 
passion that rouses into activity all the gentler instincts 
of an affectionate and manly nature, he is presented to 
the world (even as the skins of beasts of prey are ex- 
hibited) with his soft side outwards. He was no mere 

v2 
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fire-side spaniel^ lapping sugared messes set before him 
by an idolizing, gushing spinster. It would be wron^ 
to imagine bim a common-place model young man^ 
content to fill bis grandfieitber's snuff-box^ and listen 
with unwearying attention to the veteran^s antiquated 
tales of times gone by ; content to pay the tradesmen 
their bills^ and see that the tenants fulfilled the coye- 
nants of their leases; content to walk in the rear of 
Aunt Adelaide's skirts, regulating the temperature of 
the green-houses, superintending the gardeners, watching 
the movements of the village, — ^waiting, in short, with 
sleepy docility until his grandsire's chair should be left 
empty, and he should fill it in the character of a hum- 
drum landed proprietor. 

Such tranquil respectability was by no means the 
line which Edgar Turrett had in imagination chalked 
out for himself. He had a character of his own, — ^a 
character by no means deficient in masculine force. 
None who knew hiTn accused him of want of spirit; on 
the contrary, there were many who deemed him even too 
largely endowed with self-will and arrogance, and 
that hot despotic temper which Englishmen are wont 
to regard as a virtue rather than a fault, — ^and which 
not a few of them have been known to aflect, rather 
than be supposed to lack it. For a man of a kindly dis- 
position, he contrived, in the early years of his life,to have 
something more than an average share of quarrels on his 
hands. In after-life he was inspired by the same pugna^ 
cious temper which (in his Merton-Piggott schooldays) 
sent him home every holidays to Aunt Adelaide 
with marks of war on his countenance, and caused 
Dr. Birchingall pleasantly to aver that he could never 
settle to his own satisfaction whether the boy's com. 
plexion was naturally purple or gamboge. At Cambridge 
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he was not otherwise than popular with his ^ set ' (a 
'set/ by the way, that did not stand very high in 
proctorial estimation), and those of his companions 
who had the best insight into his character held the 
opinion that Tnrrett was a highly honourable fellow, 
and an ornament to the non-reading section of the Uni- 
versity, but " that he had queer temper of his own^ 
when he was stroked the wrong way/^ 

Thus it may be seen, that Mr. Edgar Turrett is not 
introduced to the reader as ' a nice young man.' In 
the subsequent pages o^ this history he will figure as 
a conspicuous actor, but no one is asked to regard him 
as a hero. It has already been shown that his per- 
sonal graces did not exceed those of most men of his 
age and rank, who, in addition to the benefits of 
gentle birth and education, are supported by the 
ministrations of a first-rate tailor, and the conscious- 
ness of good social position. Nor was he elevated 
above mediocrity by intellectual endowments. Like 
most other ' young men of expectations ^ in the 
' light lands,' he had received a fair education at the 
Merton-Piggott school, where, stimulated by the whole- 
some rigour of Dr. Birchingall's system rather than by 
a strong natural love of humane letters, he had worked 
through the forms without discredit. " The boy has no 
brilliancy and little originality,'' observed the doctor to 
the Squire, ^' but he is an honourable and high-spirited 
lad,and will maintain the reputation of his family. If you 
wish to give him a chance of becoming a greater man 
than yourself, you ought to send him into the army." 
But this suggestion of a profession was not acted upon. 
Possibly the Squire thought of his only boy killed on an 
Indian battle-plain, when he decided to send his grand- 
son to Cambridge, and train him for the peaceftd posi- 
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tion of a modest country gentleman. And to 
Cambridge (as it has been seen) the jonng man went, 
varying his terms of residence with occasional trips to 
London (where he availed himself but little of his means 
of entering general sodety)^ with frequent visits to the 
' com country' (where he soon became known as an 
amateur 'steeple-chase' rider)^ and with vacations in 
the 'light lands^' where his tastes for horse-radng 
and shooting had ample means of gratification. 

He was of a school of young country gentlemen 
who belong to the last rather than the present century 
— spending much time with his horses and dogs^ and 
none whatever over the mysteries of ' Social Science/ 
In these days the young squires of the 'light lands' 
pass six months out of every twelve in London^ where 
they belong to West End Clubs^ and dance in May Pair 
drawing-rooms; whereas the young squire of Castle 
Hollow made only flying visits to the capital^ en route 
for Ascot or Epsom. 

Had Edgar Turrett been bom in 1830, instead of 
1793, he, too, would have lived (possibly with advantage 
to himself) less in the country, and more in town. On 
taking his degree (he graduated in medicine, in order 
that he might hold a family fellowship — about 
which fellowship a few words wiU be said hereafter), 
and quitting Cambridge, he would have moved up to 
London, obtained admission to a Fall-Mall club, and 
eaten his dinners at an Inn of Court until he had fat- 
tened himself into membership with the English bar. 
Instead of throwing aside books he would have read, 
ajid would be still reading, a dozen a week. Very 
probably he would, in this thirty-fourth year of his life, 
be instructing society as an occasional contributor of 
articles to magazines and newspapers. Without doubt 
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he would (ere this present year of 1863) have published 
half-a-dozen pamphlets, and oflfered himself as candidate 
for a seat in Parliament. But the ways of the young 
men of 1863, are widely different from the ways of the 
young men in 1820 ; and the men bom in 1793, the men 
who are now looking back on their three-score years and 
ten, entered life with views and conditions of existence so 
very unlike those of their sons and grandsons, that thos3 
sons and grandsons find it no easy task to realize the 
circumstances of each step in their fathers^ and grand- 
fathers^ careers. 

When Edgar Turrett, on coming of age, visited Lon- 
don for a month, — to see Edmund Kean enact the cha- 
racter of Shylock at Drury Lane, and go the round of 
the sights, — he took his meals in the eating-houses of 
the Strand and Fleet Street, and the taverns round 
about St. PauPs Churchyard. The Inns of Law were 
sparsely populated with young barristers in those days, 
the list of learned counsellors containing scarce one name 
for every ten now figuring upon it ; and the young Tem- 
plars, who were his principal companions during the 
sojourn, entertained him at Covent Garden taverns in- 
stead of Pail-Mall palaces. The old club-life of Dr. 
Johnson^s era still existed in full vigour, whereas the 
club-house system was still in its infancy. The Tories, 
indeed, had for nearly eighty years held their quarters 
at Whitens, and the Whigs had been established for 
half-a-century at Brooks^s ; Boodle's also numbered 
more than fifty years, whilst the ' Alfred ' and the 
^ Guards ' and ^ Arthur's ' were at the opening of their 
careers; but the ^Athenaeum' and the 'Oxford and 
Cambridge,' the 'Carlton' and the 'Reform' and the 
numerous other magnificent abodes in which gentle- 
men now congregate (of whom, at least, two-thirds 
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would, in former generations, have remained year in, 
year out, in quiet country homes), were not as yet 
even thought of. It is true that the vicinity of St. 
James's Palace contained certain ^tablishments in 
which the leading personages of the land enjoyed the 
privilege of ruining themselves with splendid 
rapidity ; but vast as was the misery created by them, 
their aristocratic supporters were still comparatively few 
in number. London still enjoyed something of the cozy 
compactness that was its charm in the days of Fielding: 
and Richardson and Oliver Goldsmith. The * world of 
fashion ' was composed of a few brilliant circles, moving: 
roimd 'the court' as a common centre, and made up 
of men and women who knew and respected each other, 
however hot might be their rivalries, instead of being a 
vast disorganized multitude of pleasure-seekers. The 
West End lay in narrower limits, aad was neither so 
oppressively over-crowded in the 'full season,' nor so 
miserably desolate in the ' dead season,' as it is now. 
In short, it had not yet become the universal fashion of 
the minor country gentry — ' the quality ' (to use an old- 
world term once more) of provincial ' neighbourhoods * 
— ^to migrate for several months of each year to the 
capital, and only to use their country residences as places 
of occasional retreat. 

In some quarters of England this important change 
of manners set in much sooner than others. In the 
' light lands ' it was delayed by the influence of the 
Duke of Dovercourt aod a few other great noblemen, 
whose humour or principle it was to encourage the 
minor county families to reside constantly on their 
estates. 
* Hence it came to pass that in the region round about 
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Merton-Piggott society remained, up to the period at 
which this story commences, just the same staid, dig- 
nified, punctilious, ostentatious, pleasure-seeking society 
that the Duke of Dovercourt found it at the close of 
the last century. It was eminently well satisfied with 
itself, — and had (let it be admitted) good reason to be 
so. Doubtless Mr. Theodore Hook could have detected 
in it innumerable provincialisms and small quaint- 
nesses on which to exercise his wit; and if he had 
made his appearance at the Merton-Piggott Assembly 
Booms, and turned the ^ grandees ^ and their proprie 
ties to ridicule in an impromptu song, — they would 
have laughed right heartily at his jests, but they 
wouldn^t have paid the jests the compliment of altering 
their ways one tittle. 

And hence also it came to pass that Edgar Turrett 
found all the chief interests of his life within fifty miles 
of the ^ Hollow House,' contenting himself with what 
in these days would be termed narrow views of life ; — 
without inquiry, accepting as ' all right ' the ordinary 
floating stock of political opinions appertaining to his 
class ; for weeks together reading no newspaper but the 
Tory Journal of the ^ light lands ;' and only occasion- 
ally looking into the works of ^Belles Lettres' that 
entered the 'Hollow House' in his Aunt's monthly 
box from London, or lay upon the library tables of the 
Merton-Piggott Assembly Booms. 

Once, indeed, he manifested a desire to break 
away from home, and even went so far as to ask his 
grandfather to procure him a commission in the army. 
But he found the proposal gave the Squire so much 
pain, and so greatly distressed his Aunt Adelaide, that 
— though he had a stubborn wiU and '^ a queer temper 
of his own, when he was stroked the wrong way" — ^he 
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relinquished his wish to enter the military profession^ 
and declared himself satisfied with the contracted field 
for the exhibition of martial genius^ that lay before him 
as a Comet of the ' Light Lands ' Yeomanry. 

For^ Edgar was quite capable of making himself a 
sacrifice to the strong love he cherished for his grand- 
father and aunt. His unobtrusive but deep-rooted 
pride in the Turretts, as one of the oldest families 
on the surface of the earth, as well as one of the 
most dignified institutions of the 'light lands/ cul- 
minated in proud admiration of the man and woman 
who had discharged to him the functions of father and 
mother. He believed in the Squire as having formerly- 
been a perfect model of an English gentleman, and es- 
teemed his aunt as a rare example of feminine good- 
ness, and intellect, and dignity. Doubtless this belief 
was tinctured with that fire-side arrogance which 
made the home-clinging squires of the " old time '^ too 
prone to magnify the importance and excellences of 
everything and person appertaining to themselves, and 
caused them, under provocation, to be insuflferably pom- 
pous and insolent. But still the affection of the young 
man for the Squire and his aunt was genuine and 
fervent. It constituted indeed the 'soft side' of his 
nature. 

Fortunate was it for him that he had this 'soft 
side ' to his nature ! Good is it for every man to have 
a vein of tenderness — the tenderness that mere blusterers 
and coarse rogues sneer at as womanish maudling and 
namby-pambyism — ^running through the rougher and 
firmer stuff out of which he is fashioned for strife, and 
labour, and endurance. Such tenderness never plays a 
man false, — never makes his heart turn faint and cold 
when he most wants its hottest fires, nor causes his 
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will to vacillate when imwavering decision is most 
needed, nor gives a tremor to the arm just as the sure 
stroke is required. Without it, and simply because he 
has been without it, many a man of fine promise has 
given way under temptation, and, going from bad to 
worse, has staggered and shuffled into — ^utter black- 
guardism. 

'' I should,^' Edgar had said to his aunt, " have 
grown up nothing better than a dull companion of 
grooms and jockeys, if you hadnH been mistress of 
' Castle Hollow.^ But you have kept me straight. I 
may at times have led a hard, rough, noisy life with my 
hunting and racing friends ; when wine is passing round 
the table, it isn^t in my nature to refuse it ; but from 
my earliest boyhood till this night I could never sit 
for three minutes in the same room with women who 
were not ladies.^' The 'soft side^ of his nature 
had said this ; but it was a manly confession for all 
that. 

Indeed, throughout his ride from Gedgrave ' Horse- 
shoes ^ over the heaths to ' Castle Hollow,^ Edgar had 
been under the influence of this same 'soft side.' 
His recently conceived love for Caroline Bromhead, 
stirring the depths of his inner life, had roused into 
unusual activity his tender and reverential affection for 
'those at home;' and as 'Black Baron' bore him 
at foot-pace along sandy drift- ways and bridle-paths, 
and the wind sweeping over moorland and heath 
whistled round his ears, he had reflected with exquisite 
pain that his grandfather would (to use guarded lan- 
guage) receive with extreme dissatisfaction the intelli- 
gence he had to impart to him. It was most distaste- 
ful to him to incur his grandfather's anger ; but that 
was only a small consideration by the side of the 
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thought^ — ^that he was about to give him a cause of 
enduring uneasiness and irritation, at the very same 
time when the calamity of blindness was falling upon 
him. 

Edgar's entreaty, therefore, to Aunt Adelaide was not 
in any way a petition that she would shield him from 
the Squire's displeasure, — nor was it merely a selfish 
request that she would exert her influence over her 
father in order that he (Edgar) might forthwith be able 
to prosecute his suit for Caroline's love. It was an en- 
treaty that, in case the prospect of seeing his heir marry 
the daughter of the foremost dissenter of the ^ light 
lands ' should rouse excessive indignation on the old 
man's part, she (exercising her woman's function of 
a family peace-maker) would pour oil on troubled 
waters, and, reconciling her father to the contemplated 
alliance, save him from unnecessary pain. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 



Adelaide Turrett sat for at least twenty minutes, 
watching the figures in the bright coals, and hearing 
the flames flicker in the silence of her drawing-room — 
hearing too the small cinders fall from the grate upon the 
soft bed of ashes beneath. No wonder that ears intent 
to catch footsteps in the hall took heed of every pin- 
point of sound. 

At the end of twenty minutes, the library door 
was opened and closed. Then followed Edgar^s steps in 
the hall. They stopped at the centre table, and then, 
after a pause of fifty seconds, proceeded to the hall- 
door, and went round the comer of the house. 

Edgar had taken his hat, and walked to the garden 
terrace to think over his interview with the old Squire, 
and all that had transpired between himself and Carry 
Bromhead and Mrs. Magnum during the preceding 
week; possibly, also, to smoke a cigar, as the scent 
wouldn^t (in the ^ Hollow House ^ garden) offend the 
delicacy of the light land ' quality.' 
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Then Aunt Adelaide rose ; but she did not proceed 
straightway to her fiither's private room. For many 
minutes she moved^ with tread scarce audible on the 
carpet^ to and firo, firom one end of the drawing-room 
to the other. Then she sat down again — ^taking cou- 
rage to her true hearty speculating as to the manner in 
which her father had received the intelligence^ and de- 
ciding how she should act under the many tarns 
which the approaching interview between herself and 
her father might take. 

Edgar must have left the library nigh half an hour 
when the timid woman ventured to cross the hall — 
where ^old Tom' sat sleeping on one of the 
unspeakably uncomfortable high-backed chairs (already 
mentioned)^ waiting till his master should ring 
for him — and tapped at the door of the Squire's peculiar 
apartment. 

No answer was made to the tap ; but the daughter 
entered the dimly-lighted room^ and without speak- 
ing a word^ took a seat opposite to her father^ who 
gave her no greeting beyond letting fall the thin 
long hand that had been covering his face^ and 
blankly turning to her the eyes that were almost 
blind. 

A tall^ slight old man^ like his daughter in figure (as 
far as man's form can have the same character as a 
woman's), but in no other respect resembling her. A 
spare, &ail old man, still six feet high (though six years 
beyond the appointed three-score-and-ten had robbed 
him of some of his former height), wearing a powdered 
wig and queue, and habited in a dark suit (breeches 
and stockings, and full-skirted coat), relieved by white 
shirt frill, and neck-cloth and ruffles. Of singularly 
refined appearance ; a veteran covered with an old age 
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of the most picturesque sort ; a dignified repose pervad- 
ing his face^ in which Time had set no deep wrinkles ; 
a face of which an aquiline nose^ small lips^ and dark 
eyebrows (unblanched by many winters) were the most 
impressive features. It was often remarked in the 
' light lands ' that there was not a point of similarity 
between Squire Turrett and his grandson Edgar. 

The library was a large but comfortable room, 
abounding in antique cases of a dark wood, that 
were well-stocked with books of eighteenth century 
editions ; and containing a few portraits that looked out 
pleasantly from amongst sombre shelves. The portrait 
(ftill length) of a lady, flirting her fan, and having her 
hair elaborately built up into a plume-surmounted 
tower (standing twice the length of her face above 
the upper line of the forehead) was the likeness of the 
Squire^s wife — ^who died whilst giving birth to Adelaide. 
A glowing fire, throwing a warm light on a huge bear- 
skin hearth-rug; a lamp on the principal table, with a 
circular green shade, fixed so as to keep the light from 
the face of the old man, sitting by the fire. Just the 
right amount of agreeable disorder about loose papers 
and un-ranged volumes. The eye that sees all the 
above has for the purposes of the present chapter seen 
enough of the Squire^s library. 

"I know what Edgar has been saying to you, 
father,'^ observed Adelaide slowly, breaking the 
silence, when she had been seated for at least two 
minutes. 

'' Ay, of course ! he always tells his afiairs to 
you before he comes to me,^' answered the Squire 
sharply. 

His voice had never been very powerful, and advancing 
age had not increased its volume. Ordinarily it was a 
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dear, pleasant Toice ; but wlien lie spoke (as on the 
present occasion) under the inflnence of painful emo- 
tions^ its tone was harsh^ and hard, and thready. 

'^ Father, you are not displeased with him for 
that — ^you cannot be displeased with him for that^'' 
replied Adelaide, with great significance in the few 
words. 

''No, no, child," said the hard, thready voice, 
'' it^s right that you should have his first confidence. I 
don't grudge it you.'' 

'' You hsTC always found him a good and dutiful 
boy,'' pursued Adelaide gravely, ''and you cannot 
accuse him of having had reserves fiK)m you." 

" He has given a substantial proof of hisdutifulness, 
to-night," replied the hard voice, with increasing 
hardness. 

A pause, during which the Squire took a pinch 
from his snuff-box, and having felt about for the 
stem of the shaded lamp, drew it nearer to him. It 
might have been nervousness and irritation that im- 
pelled him to this last act; it might have been the 
force of old habit, making him draw the shade closer 
to eyes that no longer needed its protection, and 
causing him to arrange the light so that its rays fell 
full upon his companion, whom he could only dimly 
discern, even in daylight. 

"I know all he has said to you," resumed Ade- 
laide, again breaking silence, " tell me what you have 
said to him." 

" I spoke him but few words," returned the small, 
stony voice. "A man who has lost the use of his 
eyes doesn't care to wound even an undutiful child 
with his tongue. I said little enough — ^but that little 
was plain truth." 
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'^ Repeat that little to me, father. You have no 
secrets from me.^' 

I'he thin lips of the old man quivered, and a tremor 
ran across his delicate face, as he answered bitterly, 
'^ No, I have no secrets /row you/' 

'^Dear father,^' answered Adelaide, clearly moved 
by the Squire's last words, but in no way shaken from 
her gentle quietude of demeanour, ^'you and I are 
thinking of the same thing. We have no secrets from 
each other; but there is one terrible secret between 
us — a secret on which not a word has passed between 
us for many years. If we speak of it to-night — ^let it 
not be just yet. Tell me first, dear father, what you 
have said to Edgar." 

The Squire put his hand on the arm-rest of his 
chair, and leaning forward made this answer — 

'^ I said this to him, Adelaide, just this, — 'I am an old 
man, failing in strength and almost stone-blind, making 
my last few steps to the grave. It's time for me to lay 
aside worldly enmities, and be at peace with all men, 
even as I desire to be at peace with God. I had per- 
suaded myself that no vengeftil feeling was left in me j 
but I find there is a man I still have resentment to, 
and that man is the father of the girl you would fain 
marry. I'll tell you of something, boy, that happened 
before you were bom. John Bromhead was a sort of 
friend of mine once ; my brother Gervase took notice 
of him, and — I took notice of him. He was beneath 
us in rank, but his father was a neighbour, and for 
want of better companions we took him by the hand 
and treated him as a friend; that was not enough 
for him; he presumed to think himself a fit man 
to offer his hand to my daughter, — at least, he all but 
proposed to my only daughter, and gravely asked 
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my pennission tliat lie might ask her for her lore. 
Of course I had but one answer to make him. 
Possibly that answer was not couched in the most 
agreeable terms; for the man's presumption stung me. 
Well^ he took the answer^ and replied to it with a 
sarcasm (he could be sarcastic — upstarts can be) ; and 
then we parted. Our acquaintance was at an end. But 
he took his revenge ; — a strange revenge, but he took 
it. He knew how I and my brother Gervase abominated 
dissenters, their religion and their politics. The man 
joined them, simply that he might all the better worry 
and insult us. The man is an arrant hypocrite, if ever 
there was one!''* 

He paused for a few seconds to collect himself. 

With the course of his words, the small, hard, thready 
voice became more excited; and over his thin and 
agitated face had come a flush — gradually deepening, 
till his whole coimtenance looked as if he had been 
taking too much wine. It was a sad and cruel specta- 
cle for Adelaide to witness, — that flushed and agitated 
face; those writhing features; those knit brows; but 
never a single flash from the dull eyes — glazed with 
cataract. 

'^ Mind you, Adelaide/' continued the low hard voice, 
'^I never hinted to him that it might have been 
haj^ier for you, if, girl — child — as you then were, you 
hadn't been disturbed by that fellow's impertinent 
addresses. I never hinted to him that if your head 
hadn't been fiUed with silly romantic notions, you 
might have been pleased to accept a suitor high above 
you in rank who sought your love, soon after that 
knave had put I don't know what absurd fancies into 
your mind. I never hinted how much anguish might 
have been spared us both, if that feUow hadn't crossed 
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our path; for all such matters are only for you 
and me/^ 

'^Tell me, sir,^' put in Adelaide with a voice of 
emotion, '^ what you said to him. I know well what, in 
your great love for me, you did not say to him.*' 

" I said to him then,*' resumed the stony rattle of 
the old Squire's tongue, — something less hard than 
before his daughter's interruption, '' ' You know my 
abomination of nonconformists. You know that if 
any one of my tenants enters ameeting-housel mark him 
down as a man who is to lose his farm at the first 
opportunity, and I wont even let a cottage to a fisherman 
in the village without his making an engagement to 
have nothing to do with the Battistow conventicle. 
And yet you ask me to sanction your marriage with 
John Bromhead's daughter? You ask me to say 'God 
prosper you,' when you wish to set all the 'light 
lands ' from Castle Hollow to King's Heath laughing 
at me and saying, Anthony Turrett, of the Hollow 
House, who has boasted all his life long of his hatred of 
'the connexion' is going to marry his heir to John 
Bromhead's daughter, and pay ofi^ his mortgages to Mr. 
Loggett with the dissenter's money-bags.' — That's what 
I said to him." 

"And is that all?" inquired Adelaide, wishing to 
know the worst. 

" He wanted to speak again but I wouldn't let him. 
I felt the Turrett blood rising : so I checked myself, 
and stopped him, and told him to leave me." 

And having thus spoken, the old Squire sank back in 
his chair ; and the colour once more forsook his cheek, 
and their habitual calm returned to his delicate features. 
And that chaage for the better having taken place, he 
sested both his elbows on the arm-rests of the old- 
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fashioned cliair^ and laying his thin white hands over his 
forehead fell to musing. 

Many minutes passed before another word was 
spoken ; and then Aunt Adelaide^ breaking silence for 
the third time> said — ^' Father^ you have spoken of the 
past — and I am glad of it ; for I too wish to speak of 
the past^ and your words make it easier for me to allude 
to a subject about which it has been a law of our lives 
never to speak/' 

" My darling V^ answered the father^ softly. " Do not 
speak of it : — tis better not ! better not V' 

It was strange how the old man's voice had altered. 
When he had spoken before^ it was harsh and hard and 
angry^ notwithstanding its smallness; now it was 
musical and fiill of tenderness. His whole manner had 
changed also. Instead of sitting in one fixed attitude^ 
he raised his right hand with an expression of entreaty ; 
and on his countenance an expression of tender solicitude 
had replaced the discarded air of bitterness and disgust. 

" Better not speak of it/' he repeated, — " far better 
not I The past is ours, and so is its secret. It must be 
that we often think of it : but let it not pass our lips 
—even when we are alone. Oh, my child, pardon an 
old man's tongue, if his quick thoughtless words have 
wounded you." 

It was not merely the gentle entreating tone in which 
these words were uttered, that made them deeply im- 
pressive to Adelaide. In addition to its gentleness the 
speaker's voice conveyed to his hearer a sense of his 
concern for her peace of mind, his alarm that his tetchy, 
incautious utterances had cut her to the quick. 

" Nay, dear father," she said softly, ^' let me speak 
of it." 

" Do not be unhappy," responded the old man, with a 
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feminine shrinking firom anticipated pain^ '^ Do not be 
unhappy. I could not bear to have you so.'' 

" I can speak of the past^ now, and with composure, 
ay, even with cheerftdness,'' answered Adelaide. " Do 
not fear. I will not vex you with tears.'' 

The Sqidre was silent ; and construing his silence as a 
permission to proceed, the daughter continued: — "Before 
I speak of something nearer my heart, let me give you 
an assurance that may, with God's blessing, mitigate 
your resentment towards one whom it is only natural 
that you should regard with dislike. Brooding over an 
old sorrow, dearest father, — brooding over it in silence, 
for years, even as I in silence also have done, — ^you 
have fallen into one mistake with regard to Mr. Brom- 
head which I should be glad to rectify. Had we not 
wisely resolved never to exchange a word about that old 
sorrow, which is ever present to both of us, and had we 
not maintained our resolution for more than a quarter 
of a century without once departing from it, I should 
have known of that mistake sooner, and have set it 
right, and have spared you pain that has been as profit- 
less as it has been needless. You are wrong in thinking 
that Mr. Bromhead's attentions to me when I was a 
girl had the influence on my life which (I learn to-night 
for the first time) you have attributed to them. The 
error was far from unnatural on your part ; but it was 
altogether an error. Regard it as such, dear father ; — 
hold it to be an idle fancy. Disabuse yourself of it. 
This is the assurance, dear father, that I would make* 
Give my words ftdl weight, dearest. You know that it 
is impossible for me to say aught to you, that is not 
entirely and utterly true." 

Having given this assurance, she paused; and 
though he said nothing, the old Squire held out his 
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rigbt liand — ^to indicate that lie was listeniiig attentively; 
poBsibly, alao^ to indicate that he wished his only child 
— ^the belored daoghter who was the close companion of 
his failing yean — ^wonld come nearer to him. 

Putting the latter interpretation on the movement^the 
woman rose from her chair^ and crossing to h^r sire's 
side^ sat down upon the bearskin mg at his feet^ even 
as a child might have done. 

" Father^ dear father/' she then said^ still retaining 
hold of the old man's right hand^ which she had taken 
and pressed to her lips^ on thus crouching at his feet^ '^ it 
is now more than five-and-twenty years since we left 
London^ and came to live in this our quiet home. It 
is now more than seven-and-twenty years since the 
great calamity of our lives fell upon us; since my 
brother died^ and Edgar came to us." 

She could feel a shudder pass through the fine old 
man's frame^ as the words left her lips and slid into his 
heart ; but still she continued with low^ musical^ plead- 
ing solemnity — ^looking up with a child's love into the 
dull eyes that no longer had power to respond. 

'' It is now more than five-and-twenty years," she 
continued, " since you said to me, ^ Adelaide, we will 
go and live at Castle Hollow, and we will take the child 
and our fearful secret with us. The boy, — ^we'll see him 
grow up to be an honest country gentleman, a worthy 
master of the old ' Hollow House. ' As for the secret,, 
we'll ' live it down. ' " 

" And we shall ^ live it down,' " gasped the old man, 
trembling with excitement. ^' Our secret is our own, 
— and we shall never tell it. No one knows it but 
ourselves. Child, don't be faint hearted, — after five- 
and-twenty years of brave life, of. noble endurance. 
We must ' live it down. ' The grave that holds us will 
hold our secret." 
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" Dear Father," Adelaide answered firmly, " we shall 
' live it down. ' ^' 

Then, why speak of it ?^^ asked the father quickly. 

Why break a silence of twenty-five years, when we 
solemnly promised to each other, never to breathe a 
syllable of it, even to ourselves.'' 

"KI remind you of that great calamity, dearest 
father,'' responded the daughter, " it is not to remind 
you of our shame, which is buried beyond a possibility of 
discovery from the eyes of a world, — ^that only pries 
for secrets which are hidden with mere hand-heapings of 
dust, — ^but to remind you of the love you have lavished 
on our boy ; and to implore you not to be a niggard in 
tenderness for him, — ^now for the first time in your 
life. Oh ! dear father, you have done so much for him ; 
do yet more. Do not terminate your long course of 
generous affection, with aught of harshness to him. 
Oh, do not be stem to him, now." 

^^ Am I a stern man, then ?" asked the Squire, greatly 
moved by his daughter's supplication. " Has my life 
been harsh and stem ?" 

" Oh, sir," she answered, " never, — ^never to me ; 
never to him,*^ 

" What would you have of me, then ?" inquired the 
old man, abruptly. 

" Just this, dear father," was the reply. " Before 
you speak with Edgar again about his love for Miss 
Bromhead, — think of my mother whom I never knew ; 
think of her, young and exquisitely beautiful, even as 
she is painted in that portrait" (the eyes that couldn't 
see the painting turned to it) ; '^ and ask yourself, if in 
your strong affection for her you could have surrendered 
her at the command of a father, who had no other 
reason for the command than that he and her father 
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were at variance in their political opinions. Dear 
father^ this is all I ask. Think of my mother^ when yon 
speak to my — ^to Edgar. I speak boldly to you^ dear 
father ; you have always taught me to do so.'^ 

For a minute the old Squire madQ no reply ; but^ the 
minute over^ he stretched out both his hands^ and lay- 
ing one of them upon one shoulder of his daughter^ and 
the other hand upon her other shoulder^ he said with 
deep emotion^ " Adelaide^ these blind eyes need not to 
see her portrait. I can recall her. She is often with 
me^ — she comes to me in silent nights^ beckoning me 
to heaven. Her smiles tell me that she takes my life 
of love for you — ^to be a life of love for her. I can 
always see you^ too^ child. I thank God^ the darken- 
ing film over my eyes only obliterates bodily vision. I 
thank God^ too^ that I can still hear the melody of your 
holy voice." 

And all the sternness of the old man breaking down^ 
he became even as a woman. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

ABOUT CHURCH SERVICES. 

The next day was Sunday — a day observed at Castle 
HoUow with all proper decorom — ^the Squire and his 
household attending service in fiill force^ and the farmers 
and Tillagers assembling round the chnrch porch in 
their gayest attire and (in case heavy rain did not 
forbid such mark of feudal respect) waiting in the 
churchyard, uiitil Hhe family' — ^to wit, the Squire 
and Miss Turrett, followed in due order by old Tom in 
''high livery,' and aU the other servants of 'the 
House' — ^had marched in procession from the wicket 
gate of the garden, up the path, between two rows of 
humble, well-pleased spectators, and entered the sacred 
building. It was not till 'the family' had taken 
their seats in the huge square pew appertaining to the 
manor-house, that the commonalty (weather, as afore- 
said, being the reverse of wet) deemed it meet and right 
to ' go to sittings.' 

Castle Hollow church was nearer to the heart of the 
village than to the windows of the Hollow House, and 
yet Edgar Turrett could almost have thrown a stone 
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firom his aunt's drawing-room to the steeple ; so close 
together did the village^ and churchy and house lie^ in 
their warm nook by the river's side. For the seat of 
the Turretts was not an emparked residence^ bat simply 
an old-world manor-house (lofty, liberally bewindowed^ 
and built of dubiously tinted bricks, set off with obtru- 
sive white facings), standing in a laige garden that con- 
tained within the circuit of its thick-set, dosely-trinuned 
fence, lawns of unrivalled verdure, two goodly green- 
houses, a score or two of superb trees, and an abun- 
dance of such minor plantations as are requisite for the 
formation of an English garden. Adelaide Turrett 
expended great care on this garden, in which two 
skilled workmen (under her directions and supervi- 
sion) found employment the whole year round. Of 
course, the house was flanked by a few meadows, 
planted with regard to picturesque effect; but a park 
was a piece of dignified ostentation not appertaining 
to the grandeur of the Turretts. In the ^ light 
lands,^ a well-wooded park could only be obtained by a 
vast expenditure of wealth ; and great wealth the Tur* 
retts had never possessed. The family, therefore, it may 
be seen, had not far to walk, when they proceeded from 
the Hollow House to the scene of their weekly devo- 
tions. 

The 'Hollow church^ had not two services on a 
Sunday; it still being unusual in the ' light lands ^ for 
churches in thinly-populated localities to have more 
than one service. The village, also, was without a re- 
sident clergyman, the one service of the Lord^s Day 
being performed (alternately in the morning and after- 
noon) by the Curate of Battistow, on which more im- 
portant place the ' Hollow Village ' was ecclesiastically 
dependent. This arrangement had been acted upon, to 
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the perfect contentment of the parishioners^ for many 
years, as may be seen from the fact that, from the year 
1710 down to the year 1820 (in which the reader of the 
present chapter is supposed to be living) the parish had 
paid an annual sum of twelve shillings and sixpence 
(designated in parish accounts ^ Parson^s Money ^) 
for conveying the Battistow Curate to and fro over the 
river, whenever his priestly functions required him to 
make the passage. At the present time, . ^ Castle 
Hollow ' enjoys, even as for several years past it has 
enjoyed, the presence of an excellent clergyman, who, 
besides being otherwise very energetic in the perform- 
ance of his duties, gives his congregation two services 
and two sermons every seven days ; and it cannot be 
doubted that inhabitants of ^ Castle Hollow ' are right 
in preferring the present to the old state of things. But 
let them be well assured that they use extravagant lan- 
guage, when they speak of the ^ spiritual darkness ^ of 
the Castle Hollow rate-payers, in the reign of his good 
Majesty, King George the Third ; that they wrong the 
honest farmers of that date, and very excellent members 
of the Turrett family (departed this life), and the pious 
curates of Battistow also, when they direct sweeping 
censure at what was nothing worse than a certain old- 
world tranquillity which, half a century since, pervaded 
numerous social arrangements. 

Far from being lukewarm as to the interests of reli- 
gion, as they were taught to understand them, the 
simple inhabitants of Castle Hollow were most zealous 
members of the Established Church. They never 
grumbled at paying church-rates and dues. They had^ 
it is true, only one service a day j but that one service 
was always attended by an overflowing congrega- 
tion ; and the orchestra — (a strange medley of instru* 
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ments it oontained) — Ihat enyeloped the words of Tate 
and Brady's yernon of the Psalms with a not in- 
appropriate aocompaniment, sent forth melody for 
which the audience had not to pay a penny. M or eover^ 
if the children of the place were less frequently tangbt 
to read and write then than they are now^ let it be re- 
membered that they grew up in due course to be honest 
and good senrants— at leasts as honest and .good serFants 
as the world then stood in need of; and it may be 
questioned whether the rising generation of httle hob- 
nailed scholars at the lonnet^s mouth will do much 
more for their times — although they^ye thrown away 
the horn-book^ and taken to Mr. Butler's more erudite 
spelling-book instead. And, lastly, it may just as well 
be kept in sight that if, in the ' old time' the Castle- 
Hollows of Old England were too generally without the 
great benefits flowing from an enlightened resident 
clergy, they had, in most cases, another elevating power 
constantly with them. If rectors and curates too fre- 
quently resided in provincial towns, at considerable dis- 
tances from their flocks ; on the other hand, the Tur- 
retts kept to their Castle Hollows — cherishing the poor 
around the modest halls that have now either fEdleninto 
the hands of mere tenant-farmers, or are only occa- 
sionally inhabited. In an ordinary rural village, much 
of the charitable labour now performed by the rectory 
was formerly done by the manor-house ; and it mighty 
with much good sense, be argued that the wealthy in- 
mates of our modem rectories are, in many instances, 
only the old home-loving gentry of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—changed and modified in accordance with new 

times* 

The teaching of all the aforesaid essay on ' now and 
then,' (an essay which it must be confessed has little 
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to do with the main object of this work) is that ' Castle 
HoUow ^ was not in such a bad way as some people 
may suppose^ although its little church (hemmed in by 
a dense fence of yew^ and hidden amongst trees) had 
only one service per Sunday — ^and that, if the village 
suffered somewhat by the habitual residence of its pastor 
at Battistow, it on the other hand gained much by 
the constant presence of the Turretts at the Manor 
House. 

On the morning to which the first words of this present 
chapter refer there was morning service in Castle Hollow 
Church; and at a few minutes before ten o^clock a.m. 
old Tom (who according to custom had been keeping 
watch at a jfront window of the ^ Hollow House ' — a 
window that, overlooking garden-lawn and garden-fence, 
and sloping meadows beyond, commanded a view of the 
ferry and the picturesque tower of Battistow Church, 
standing on a hill in the far distance) entered the 
Squire^s library and announced that the ' parson^s boat ' 
was at that very same time crossing the ferry. Where- 
upon the venerable master of the ^ HoUow House ^ drew 
on the gloves that Tom put into his hands, and placed 
his beaver hat upon his head. 

Having added a few finishing touches to his master's 
toilet— especially having so brushed the back of his coat 
(over the shoulders) that the pig-tail lay half way down 
an isosceles triangle of powdered cloth (base of said 
triangle crossing the high coat coUar, and angle opposite 
said base being betwixt the Squire's shoulder-blades)— 
Tom drew himself up into position and said, ^^ Shall I 
go and call Miss Turrett, Squire ? " (It was still the 
fashion in the ^ light lands' for servants so to use that 
good old-world title.) 

" No," answered the Squire, " don't call Miss Turrett, 
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— call Mr. Edgar. Make haste^ man ; I want him unme- 
diately^ before Miss Turrett comes to look after 
me" 

Slightly astonished (for since the Squire's blindness 
it had been his use to walk to church leaning on his 
daughter's arm, and^ indeed^ being led by her)^ Tom 
retired to execute his master's biddings and in less than 
half a minute Edgar entered the room. 

He had not seen his grandfather since the distressing 
interview of the preceding evening; for it was the 
Squire^s iavariable custom to breakfast alone^ and not 
see either his grandson or daughter until, with Tom^s 
assistance, he had made an elaborate toilet. 

" Here, boy,^' said the Squire, in a gentle but vrithal 
unsteady voice, " give me your arm. You shall walk 
with me to church. Aunt Adelaide will be well pleased 
to see her office discharged by you. Heaven bless you, 
Edgar ! '' 

^* Oh, sir," answered the young man, brightness fill- 
ing his eyes, and the soft side of his nature again coming 
upwards, ^^ &om my heart I thank you for thus sending 
for me.'' 

Whereupon the grandsire rose, and, leaning on Edgar's 
arm, walked into the hall, where the servants were 
already assembled, and where Adelaide Turrett met them. 
For an instant she looked surprised at the unexpected 
sight, stepping back a pace ere she advanced to give the 
Squire her ^ morning kiss.' Edgar noticed that as her 
lips touched the old man's cheek she whispered in his 
ear a few hasty words that brought a flush into the 
veteran's forehead. He noticed, also, the glad light in 
the gentle woman's eyes as she glanced at him — silently 
congratulating him on the reconciliation^ — silently^moi^ 
over, saying to him, " Look back and think ; — ^has my 
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love ever been found wanting to you ? — ^have you ever 
needed a woman^s aid, in counsel or act, when I have 
not hastened to your side to give it ? '' 

It being a bright, sunny morning — one of those glad, 
cheery mornings that come now and then in January — 
the churchyard-walk, from the garden wicket to the 
porch, was well thronged on either side with villagers 
waiting to see 'the family^ pass by. They were a 
goodly company — 



Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay." 



The costume of the poor was not so uniformly dull 
and muddy in the ' light lands ^ forty years since as it 
is now — the peasant-matrons still wearing the warm 
scarlet cloaks (the ordinary husband's gift on the wed- 
ding-day was one of these cloaks) that have passed away 
with many picturesque paraphernalia of the ' old time.' 
The blue shirts cSfthe sailors (Battistow fishermen visit- 
ing their friends in the village) gave also an agreeable 
variety of colour to the assembly, through which the 
Squire and his family walked with slow steps. 

Three fitter worshippers for a Christian temple than 
the old man and his daughter and grandson did not enter 
the church that glad winter morning. 

After service the Battistow curate lunched with the 
family before he was ferried back to the other side of 
the water. 

Between lunch and the four o'clock dinner Edgar had 
a two hours' walk up to the castle, and along the cliffs, 
and home over the heath — ^the Wilford Heath stretching 
along the coast, widening away into the interior be- 
yond the line of the Squire's farms, and narrowing 
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into a long furze-covered slip behind the ' Hollow 
House/ 

According to ordinary usage^ the Squire and his 
grandson had a bottle of sound port between them after 
dinner ; and as the elder sipped his last glass, he said^ 
" Boy^ go away from home for six months. Spend a few 
weeks at Cambridge ; be at the Eing^s Heath spring 
meeting ; run up to London ; go anywhere^ except to 
the Devil or Merton-Piggott, for the next six months. 
Start away to-morrow. If in July you are still in the 
same mind about that young lady — ^why you may have 
your own way. Only be honest with me, and try what 
change of scene will do. All I wish, lad, is that you 
may be happy ; but happy you wouldn't be, if you married 
John Bromhead's daughter for a mere fancy. There, 
there, don't talk to me about it, boy. You're a right 
good boy. Don't talk. Your heart is full, and so is 
mine. I think you had better go and smoke a cigar or 
two. Only mind, I wont have the beastly things 
smoked in the house." 

So Edgar said naught in reply ; but having wrong 
the squire's hand he took his fall heart with hinn out 
of the dining-room. 

The next day, the young man left home, with a ftiU 
purse in his pocket, and the Squire's blessing on his 
head, and Aunt Adelaide's prayers followed him. 

But no sooner had Edgar quitted the house, than the 
Squire had a sharp paroxysm of a malady imder which 
he had suffered at intervals for some few years. So sharp 
was the attack that Aunt Adelaide, becoming frightened, 
and having no high opinion of the Battistow apothecary, 
sent a mounted messenger over to Merton-Piggott, with 
a summons for Dr. Magnum to come to the " Hollow 
House" with all speed. Which simmions the doc- 
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tor obeyed by coining upon the scene (as some doctors 
have a knack of doing), just in time to find bis patient 
pretty much in his ordinary state of health. 

" He has been disturbed in his mind/^ said the doctor 
confidentially to Aunt Adelaide, " and he has had a 
narrow escape. You must keep his mind easy, — ^free 
from anxiety and alarm. Leading a tranquil life, he 
may last out several years yet ; for he has the remains 
of a magnificent constitution. But sharp, painful ex- 
citement so alBfects the action of his heart, that much of 
it will kill him suddenly. You see, my dear Miss 
Turrett, I speak frankly to you> for you are half a 
doctor, practising physic as you do amongst these vil- 
lagers of yours.^' 

On his return from Castle HoUow, after this pro- 
fessional visit. Dr. Magnum was the bearer of a message 
from Adelaide Turrett to his wife, — to the eflfect that 
she (Miss Turrett), having business to transact in 
Merton-Piggott on the foUowingThursday, would give her 
an ^ old friend's call' on that day, and lunch with her. 

What Adelaide Turretf s business in Merton-Piggott 
was that day needs not to be stated with exactness ; but 
it will interest the reader to know that she had her plea>- 
sure in lunching with Fanny Magnum, that she had 
some highly interesting conversation with that lady, that 
she, moreover, was introduced to Miss Caroline Brom- 
head (that young lady chancing to drop in at lunch, 
just to see her dear friend Mrs. Magnum, and to bring 
a picture-book for ^little Pan'), and lastly that she 
returned in the old family coach to Castle Hollow, well 
pleased with her visit. 
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CHAPTER XVII, 



bird's eye glimpse at an old man's life. 



Although the Squire in Ms interview with Adelaide 
alluded to the '' rising of the old Turrett blood/' in a 
tone of voice which implied that * Turrett blood' was 
a fearful mystery not to be trifled with, and though 
Edgar (without, of course, ever bragging about the 
matter) cherished the belief that his family was (some- 
how or other) as ancient and honourable a family as 
could be found in the entire dominions of King Greorge 
the Third, it is incumbent on the veracious historian to 
state that (according to tests employed by Sir Ber- 
nard Burke in his operations of sanguinary analysis) 
the Turretts of Castle Hollow were no such particular 
personages — as they, with tranquil unobtrusive egotism, 
imagined themselves. 

They were steady-going, home-loving gentry, some- 
thing better educated and something more refined than 
the majority of their class ; but no patrician family had 
(as far as heralds could tell) taken an immediate part in 
the production of lords for the ' Hollow House.' The 
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Squire had received his land from five generations of 
ancestors; his brother Gervase being counted^ six 
generations of the Sqnire^s family lay entombed in 
Castle Hollow church. This was enough^ and far more 
than enough^ to satisfy the genealogical critics of the 
'light lands/ Indeed (be it to their credit or dis- 
credit) the ' quality ' of the ^ light lands ^ were not 
very curious or hard to please about questions of 
pedigree and ancestry. They liked their ordinary 
landed neighbours to have inherited their land^ to have 
been settled a himdred years or so in the district^ to 
have agreeable persons and manners and voices^ to 
be hospitable without extravagance^ fond of huntings 
heartily loyal to the old Idng^ and warmly attached to 
the Church. Such requirements satisfied^ it mattered not 
to them whether their firiends^ pedigrees were longer or 
shorter than their own, about which their knowledge rarely 
went beyond a hazy, foggy faith that their "family 
trees'' were gigantic productions of the forest, strong 
enough to stand alone, and in no way needing artificial 
care. The Turretts, therefore, having held their land 
for something more than two hundred years, and being 
without enemies amongst their order, naturally took a 
good position in the world. True it is the old ru- 
mour maintained that the squires of Castle Hollow had 
in past generations winked at the proceedings of the 
smugglers along the coast : and that during the year 
of Gervase. Antony Turrett's shrievalty, the very same 
horses which drew him in state (amidst a phalanx of 
javelin-bearers) to the court-house at Merton-Piggott, 
were shortly afterwards employed in conveying a cargo 
of contraband stores from the smugglers' creek below 
Thorpe Ness, over the heath to Matlock Bam. True it 
is the gossip of the ^light lands' had long been: — " The 

r2 
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Squire of Castle Hollow doesn't lend Us horses to the 
poachers. No^ a ' Justice' couldn't do that. But on sum- 
mer nights he turns his fiarm horses out to grass^ and 
leaves the gates unlocked^ and if in the morning lie sees 
signs of work on the cattle, he knows what ditch to 
look in for his stray kegs of 'particular', which the 
fairies and night spirits have dropped by the way." 
Possibly there was some foundation for this report. It 
was so good a report that it must have had some foun- 
dation ; so good also, it was sure to gain strength with 
time. But no one in the ' light lands' ever doubted the 
loyalty of the Turretts. If, for aconsideration,they winked 
at the doings of the smugglers; on the other hand without 
any consideration whatever, they were always ready to 
help the ' preventive service.' 

Smuggling (temp. Geo. III.) was leniently regarded 
in the ' light lands.' The wealthy (regarding it as an affair 
for the 'preventive service' to look to) did not set their 
faces against it, as they did against poaching; and 
amongst the poorer sort it was scarce regarded as an 
infringement of morality to " get the real thing without 
the King's leave." When Captain Damont (the enter- 
prising adventurer who kept a fleet of thirty vessels 
engaged in the contraband trade) was captured (a.d. 
1703), and brought in triumph to Easthaven, and 
thence carried to the ancient cathedral and manufac- 
turing town of Sedge-Hassock, where he was very 
promptlyhanged,a great blow was given to what through- 
out the ^ light lands' was politely designated the ' secret 
service.' Prior to Captain Damont's execution, no poor 
workman of the 'light country' thought it shame to say 
that his sea-faring father or son was ' one o' Damont^s 
men' ; and at the wakes and feasts of the hamlets and 
townships scattered over the wild region, a sailor with 
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Captain Damont's red rosette on his blue jacket was 
safe to get a flattering reception from the women. So, 
if Squire Gervase Antony did show some favour to the 
'secret service/ it may fairly be presumed that his 
conduct was not below the morality of many another 
magistrate. 

The Turretts were descended from the famous quack- 
doctor William Anthony Turrett (or, as that gentleman 
always signed himself, Oulielmus Antonius de Turribus), 
whose half-hundred works on alchemy, necromancy, 
mulberry-trees, silkworms, and things in general, are 
well known to collectors of curious and obsolete litera- 
ture. The Biographia Britannica, says of him, 
" Gulielmus de Turribus : — ^A Learned Physician who 
was bom circ. 1570, and died at extreme old age, after 
producing numerous erudite works on the natural and 
occult sciences. His place of birth, as he informs his 
readers in his elegant treatise on the 'Arte of Health,^ 
was Castle Hollow, nigh the antient port of Battistowe, 
where he states his family had possessed honourable 
esteem for many years. Little can be advanced with 
accuracy of his career, which seems to have been of 
strange vicissitudes and much travel. In his wander- 
ings he visited in turn all the principal courts of Europe, 
where his pre-eminent skill as a physician secured him 
cordial reception and large emoluments, which last 
enabled him to purchase land in the place of his birth. 
He bequeathed his estate to his son Gulielmus Antonius 
de Turribus, junior, of whom mention is made beneath. 
Besides composing his numerous books (a list of which 
is subjoined), the subject of this notice projected a me- 
chanical apparatus to enable men to fly like birds, and 
invented a brush for brushing out the human stomach. 
These ingenious contrivances are alluded to in the pre- 
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face to his son's work 'De Gnstibus.' A vein of 
lively eccentricity and grotesque humour pervades ^ 
tliis author's writings, which are as foUows :— (list 
subjoined)/' Thus far speaks the Biographia Britan- 
nica. Careful perusal of the works mentioned in 
'the list' will bring most readers to the conclusion that 
Gulielmus de Turribus was little more than one of those 
knavish mountebanks and half-lettered pretenders to 
medical knowledge, who, in the sixteenth and seventeeth 
centuries, contrivedto pick much money out of sick men's 
pockets. But be this critical opinion right or wrong, 
the man is honoured in death. Bibliomaniacs pay lai^ 
sums for his books, of which a complete collection may 
be found in the Castle Hollow library, and his time- 
discoloured monument in the ^ Hollow Church' is in- 
scribed *' Hie Jacet Gulielmns Antonius de Turribus, 
— -Medicinae Doctor, — ^Vir Sapientissimus." 

Gulielmus Antonius de Turribus, junior (son of the 
above), was a less conspicuous character, but not a less 
fortunate man than his father. He was a member of 
the London College of Physicians, and after enjoying a 
high reputation for piety during the Commonwealth, 
obtained Court favour (upon, the restoration of Charles 
the Second), married a rich alderman's rich widow, wrote 
his works, 'De Gustibus' ancl 'De Potatione,' and 
relinquishing practice, retired to Castle Hollow — ^where 
he built the ' Hollow House,' and ended his days as a 
country squire. At his death, he left a good estate to 
his only son; besides endowing the Merton-Piggott 
Grammar School with two scholarships, and enriching 
Hooper's Hall in the University of Cambridge with two 
medical fellowships, to which (in case of vacancy) any 
of the benefactor's descendants enjoy priority of election 
over all candidates ' not of Founder's kin,' 
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Prom the death of GuKehnus Antonius de Tiuribus, 
junior, down to the time of this history, the Turretts 
(thus planted in the ^ light lands ') continued to reside 
in the ^ Hollow House,^ which, of course, underwent some 
enlargement, new facing, and other processes of altera- 
tion, but remained substantially the same edifice that 
the benefactor of Hooper^s Hall, Cambridge, had built. 
And, on the whole, the course of the family was very 
much what the said benefactor prayed upon his death- 
bed it might be. It grew to be respected. It avoided 
that great bane to family dignity — ^the habit of beget- 
ting many children ; for, though number constitutes the 
strength of a family in a patriarchal Hfe, a prolific off- 
spring tends to weaken a distinguished house, under 
more advanced social conditions. The Turretts steered 
clear of daughters, and only produced enough sons to 
secure the ^ Hollow House ' against the degradation of 
a failure of descent ; and, generation after generation, 
the young men Turretts went up to Cambridge, held 
one or the other of the family fellowships, graduated in 
medicine, and then returned to the ^ Hollow House' to 
hunt and shoot and attend horse-races. Hence acade- 
mical culture became a feature of the family, raising 
it to a higher position in general esteem, than, it 
would have enjoyed had its dignity depended only on a 
modest estate. Throughout the ^ light lands' the 
Turretts were reputed to be above the average intellec- 
tual standard. " Ay, they're a right scholarly family," 
was a sentence often applied to them by the most ele- 
vated members of the ^ quality ;' whflst the uninitiated 
multitude — ^the farmers, and traders, and peasants — 
would say, with superstitious reverence for learning, 
" The Turretts are both clever and gentle ; there's ne'er 
a man of them but's a graduate." 
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The fullest simBhine of the house was seen in the days 
when Antony Greirase Turrett was master of the ^ Hollow 
House/ Antony Grervase (the squire^ whose tenderness 
towards ^the secret service' has already been men- 
tioned)^ w.as the first Turrett to attain the honour of 
being High Sheriff of the county. The dignity cost 
him a pretty penny, and was the cause of that first 
mortgage on the Castle Hollow estate — that first mort- 
gage which stuck to the sandy acres with instructiYe 
tenacity, and, under the skilful treatment of Lawyer 
Loggett's father, illustrated the rule of compound in- 
terest with a cliarmiBg complexity of calculations. 

And now that enough has been said of former Tur- 
retts, let some attention be given to the career 
of Squire Antony Turrett — Edgar's grandfatheri 
the old squire to whom the reader has already been in- 
troduced. 

Bom in 1744, the Squire was seventy-six years old 
at the date with which this story commences. Let the 
reader take a few bird's-eye glimpses at the aged man's 
career ; for the life of any veteran, bridging over the 
dark chasm that separates the present from the past, 
has an interest for enlightened thinkers. A gentleman, 
such as Squire Antony, who heard the last retiring 
cries of the latest of the mohocks (critics need not 
cite the date of Joseph Addison's death), and yet lived 
into the fiill sunshine of ^the dandies,' must neces- 
sarily have seen sights, jostled against characters, and 
with keen an^dety watched affairs — ^no w only to be dimly 
regarded through the dark gauze curtains which that 
old stage-master. Father Time, lets fall before his dis- 
carded pageants. 

The same year that heard little Antony's first cries in 
the 'Hollow House/ and saw the pale face of the 
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Squire's wife smile on hearing how her second child was 
a strong and well-shapen boy, unlike his crippled, mal- 
formed brother (Gervase, aetat. 8) ; that same year, 
which saw the child's christening celebrated with 
appropriate festivities, had to take note of more impor- 
tant matters. It was a perplexing year for King Geoi^e 
the Second's subjects. One John Wesley is disturb- 
ing men's minds so much that the Mayor of Taunton 
feels it right to silence the preacher with voice of 
authority, in the court of the Three Cups Inn, where 
the pious orator is addressing a numerous auditory. 
Admirals Matthews and Lestock with the English fleet 
are opposing the French and Spanish squadrons in the 
Mediterranean. Parliament is officially informed that 
the Pretender is about to land. France declares war 
against Great Britain ; and Great Britain pays France 
a similar compliment. The magistrates of Edinburgh 
oflFer i£6,000 for the apprehension of the Pretender 
or the Pretender's eldest son. The King of France, 
with Marshal Saxe (to help him a little), arrives at 
Lisle, to open the campaign in Flanders, where the 
allied troops (particularly the English) are swearing 
terribly. Commodore Anson is bringing home much 
precious prize — ^pieces of eight, and bars of gold. Pope 
is being buried at Twickenham. The once most power- 
ful Sarah Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough, is 
dying in her eighty-fifth year — avarice, and ambition, 
and petulance, and cunning following the steps of her 
beauty. The star of Granville is falling, that of Pel- 
ham is in the ascendant ; and the great coalition on 
'^ The Broad Bottom " is managing the aflFairs of the 
State. 

For eight full years, Master Antony (principally 
under feminine dominion) is reared at home ; swaddled^ 
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dandled^ long-clothed^ short-clothed^ firocked^ and ulti- 
mately breeched. A gracefol and Bingularly beautrfol 
child^ his mamma is immensely proud of him ; but she 
reserves the sweetest essence of her maternal tender- 
ness, for her first bom, — Gervase, the cripple ; the little 
fellow with the mild, pensive face, who has to be lifted 
from bed to sofa, and from sofa to the little carriage, in 
which he is taken for drives — ^up and down the garden 
terrace, or through the Castle HoUow lanes. Sadly 
inclined to mischief is Master Antony,— ever and again 
putting sealing wax into the femUy tea-kettle, bnming 
his primers, and playfully kicking his nurse^s legs. 
Mamma is beginning to say the boy is too much for 
her, and to think that the silver maiden of the Forest 
has sterner duties to perform than add to the pictur- 
esque side of nature ; when the Squire has negotiations 
with the Battistow curate^ — the result of which is that 
the '' Parson^s boat '^ crosses the ferry daily instead of 
weekly, and Master Antony (with discipline, in which 
the silver maiden of the Forest bears proper part) is 
prepared in old-world fashion, by the said curate, for the 
Merton-Piggott Grammar School, to which seminary 
he is sent as a boarder on attaining his ninth year. — 
(Gervase, who gradually gains strength, is, of course, 
educated at home, by his sub-reverence of Battistow). 
And what is the world doing in these last seven years ? 
Sir Robert Walpole (Statesman and first Earl of 
Orford) is dying in Arlington Street, Piccadilly, The 
Duke of Cumberland (^^ The Duke ^^ of that day, even 
as Wellington was '^ The Duke " of a later, and Marl- 
borough ^^ The Duke'* of a former period), is com« 
manding the allied army in Flanders. The Battle of 
Fontenoy is fought and lost. At Edinburgh High-Cross 
the Young Pretender is proclaiming his father King, 
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and himself Regent of Great Britain. There is com- 
mercial panic, and a memorable rush is made on the 
Bank of England, which takes to paying notes in sia^- 
pences, — ^very slowly counted out. All England is cry- 
ing " to arms.'' Just then the last spark of life quits 
the frame of Jonathan Swift. The Prince Pretender 
is at Macclesfield. Amidst a lively panic of French 
Invasion, Rich has the Beggar's Opera performed, three 
nights running, for the benefit of the army, — ^Mrs. 
Gibber playing ^[ Polly," the comedians acting without 
pay, and patriotic tallow-chandlers lighting Covent Gar- 
den Theatre gratuitously. The Battle of CuUoden de- 
cides the fate of poor Charles Edward. The Duke of 
Cumberland is the country's idol, and has £25,000 
added to his previous income of £15,000. Distin- 
guished rebels are paying the penalty of failure, — Lords 
Kilmarnock and Balmerino, the Earl of Derwentwater, 
and poor old Lord Lovat, in due course dying on Tower 
Hill. Mary Hamilton is publicly whipped, and imprisoned 
for six months, for pretending to be a man, and marry- 
ing fourteen wives. The Sunday orations of Mr. Orator 
Henley, in Oratory Chapel, are being inquired into by 
Lord Chesterfield, Secretary of State. Samuel Johnson 
is working for Edward Cave ; and Edward Cave is 
being badgered by the House of Commons for presum- 
ing to publish abstracts of their speeches in his 
Magazine. Admiral Hawke is thrashing the French oflF 
Belleisle. The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle is manu- 
factured. London is being turned topsy-turvy by the 
contest between Lord Trentham and Sir George 
Vandeput for Westminster, and by the row about the 
French actors in the Haymarket. A mad life-guards- 
man is frightening the metropolis with predictions of 
terrible earthquakes. ^ Theodore, Ex-King of Corsica^ 
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is cafit in an action for a debt of £100^ tried at Grxdld- 
hall. Frederick, Prince of Wales (George the Third's 
father), is dying. The new style is being adopted^ 
and the British public are being cheated out of their 
days. All this has been going on between little An- 
tony's birth, and the termination of his first half 
year in the Merton-Piggott Grammar School. 

Antony was kept later at the Grammar School than 
was usual in those days ; but he had long holidays^ in 
which he rode with hounds, and walked with gun, win- 
ning reputation amongst the gentry of the 'light 
lands^ as a '^ highly gi*acious and promising young gen- 
tleman.' Moreover, as years went on, and Gervase 
gained strength, and was even able to ride a quiet horse 
(on being lifted into the saddle), it was observed by the 
mother, that a fine affection grew up between 
the two brothers, — the elder taking great delight in 
watching the younger, and extolling his feats of dex- 
terity and manly prowess ; whilst the yoimger always 
exhibited delicate consideration for his brother's bodily 
infirmities, and paid loyal homage to his greater mental 
endowments. And right happy life it was for the lads 
in those days. The Squire kept open house, and wel- 
comed many guests to his table; ajid if the family 
money went lightly, the days of ^ Castle Hollow ' ex* 
istence went more lightly still. 

In the year 1761, the brothers went up to Cam- 
bridge together, living there for four years together, — 
chumming in the same suite of rooms, and pulling to- 
gether with an unclouded amity, that most probably 
would not have subsisted between them, if Gervase had 
been as strong and gay-hearted as Antony. After keeping 
terms for four years, Antony having graduated in arts 
quitted Hooper's Hall and went up to London at the 
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close of the year 1765, — Cleaving Gervase to stop on alone 
at Cambridge, graduate in medicine, and take the family 
fellowship. 

And what is going on in the outer world, whilst 
Antony Turrett is growing up from boyhood to manly 
beard and dignity? Sir Hans Sloane is dying. Under 
the composer's direction, Mr. HandeFs ^ Messiah ' is 
performed at the Foundling Hospital, for the benefit 
of that charity. Dr. Cameron is undergoing execution. 
George the Second's Marriage Act is rousing indigna- 
tion amongst the clerical debtors of the Fleet Prison. 
There is great pother about the ^^ Jew bill ;" not the 
Jew bill of this century, but that of the last, to naturalize 
Jews bom abroad, and give them the privileges of those 
of their race bom in Great Britain. The trustees of 
the British Museum are meeting, for the first time, in 
the Cockpit. Pelham, the Premier, dies without due 
warning. Fielding, the novelist, expires at Lisbon. 
Fonthill Abbey (seat of Vathek Beckford's patriotic 
father) is almost entirely destroyed by fire. General 
Braddock is entrapped, routed, and killed by the French 
and Indians, near Fort Du Quesne. War is once more 
declared against the French. Damiens is being in- 
geniously put to death. Admiral Byng is shot pour 
encourager les autres. Colonel Clive is smiting Surajah 
Dowlah in the Battle of Plassey. The most potent 
Duke of Cumberland is defeated at Hastenbeck. The 
French are entering Hanover. George the Second 
presents the King's library to the British Museum. 
The poor Duke of Cumberland signs the convention of 
Closter Seven, and, to his great disgust, ceases to be 
^the nation's idol.' Crowds are flocking to Whit- 
field's great chapel in the Tottenham Court Boad. 
Bichard Vaughan is counterfeiting Bank of England 
notes — an offence never before committed. A young 
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lady at Newmarket is winning her wager — ^to ride a 
thousand miles in a thousand hours. General Aber- 
crombie is undergoing repulse at Ticondero^u 13ie 
English are taking Cherbourg and destroying its pier. 
Magdalen Hospital is opened to penitent fallen ones. 
The oldest lion in the tower breathes his last breath. 
Dr. Shebbeare is undergoing prosecution for his ^ Sixth 
Letter to the People of Ei\gland.^ Handel dies. The 
world is furious about Lord George Sackyille's conduct 
at the battle of Minden. Eugene Aram is undergoing 
execution. General Wolfe expires in the arms of 
victory, Smeaton is finishing Eddystone Lighthouse. 
William Warburton is advanced to the see of Glou- 
cester. Lord George Sackville is broken by court* 
martial ; and Lord Ferrers is hanged in his wedding suit 
at Tyburn, in his laist moments exhibiting great cour- 
tesy to the hangman. George the Second dies^ and 
his grandson ascends the throne. Bishops Sherlock 
and Hoadly and Beau Nash quit the world's stage. 
The mystery of the Cock-Lane ghost is laid bare. The 
Prince of Wales is bom, and Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu dies. William Beckford is chosen for Lord Mayor 
of London. The peace of Fontainebleau is signed. 
The ' North Briton ' hubbub is commenced, and Mr. 
Wilkes is a distinguished ' man of the time.' Lord 
Byron is undergoing trial by the Peers for killing 
Mr. Chaworth, is found guilty of manslaughter, and is 
discharged on paying the fees. 

All this, and a good deal more of no less interest^ 
transpired before Antony, after saying farewell to 
Cambridge, went up to London, to enter himself as a 
student of law of the Inner Temple, and to act as 
private secretary to Lord Livermere — ^who was just then 
trying his hand at politics, and, having formed the 
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acquaintance of the yonng man at the Merton-Piggott 
Assembly Rooms and at Melford House (where the 
second Duke of Dovercourt was entertaining the gentry 
of the 'light lands*), was sufficiently pleased with 
him to offer him his countenance in London, and, at 
some fiiture day, an introduction to public life. With 
just no consideration at all, Antony embraced the offer. 
His lordship of Livermere was known to be 'in' 
with ' a powerful connexion 3' and the Squire of Castle 
Hollow deemed that his younger son^s fortune was 
made when he heard of the great man's proposal. Nor 
was Edgar less sanguine than his father. There was 
a rumour amongst the young men at Cambridge of 
how a certain Edmund Burke, against all obstacles, 
was fighting his way to influence amongst politicians ; 
and though Mr. Antony Turrett had no commanding 
intellect, he not the less deemed himself capable ot 
achieving distinction as easily as Edmund Burke — or 
any other man. It was true, his knowledge of men 
was slight, and his knowledge of books slighter; but 
then, he was confident he should soon learn how to 
turn public men round his finger when he once began 
to study them; and, as for the slightness of his book"* 
lore, he of course could soon rectify that by reading — 
a process to which he had hitherto paid only casual 
attention. It must be remembered that he was a 
stylish young man, of lively manners, gay tempera- 
ment, and prepossessing countenance; a yoimg man, 
moreover, who danced and rode well, sang songs with 
effect, and excelled in most of the minor arts of society. 
In the last century^ young men of such endowments 
and graces were accustomed to estimate themselves 
somewhat too highly. May be, the same is the case 
at the present day. 
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So Antony (departing from the usage of the Turretts^ 
who from the days of Guliebnus de Turribiis^ junior^ 
had rarely visited the metropolis) settled in London ; 
commencing his career on town with glowing hopes^ 
and leaving it (after a trial of close on thirty years) 
with some regrets. At the outset the young man was 
bent on taking fortune by storm. A very ambitious 
youngster^ and a fearfully designing and worldly-minded 
fellow was Mr, Antony Turrett, setat. 22. He was de* 
termined to be in Parliament ere he was three years 
older. As for settling himself in life^ he should take 
possession of the richest heiress that came in his way. 
'' Disinterested affection^ love in a cottage/^ he observed 
with a laugh, " were vain illusions — too vain to catch 
such a knowing fellow as Nan Turrett.'^ Ere he had 
completed his twenty-fourth year, he had married a girl 
without a penny, and had with much good humour 
said farewell to his brief dream of ambition. 

His connection with Lord Livermere was not so 
profitable, as he had hoped it would prove. After 
trying his hand and head dt politics for about two 
years, his lordship came to the judicious conclusion 
that state-craft was not exactly in his way, — ^in fact 
that his hand would be more profitably employed 
rattling a dice-box, and his head more usefully engaged 
in settling questions of dispute referred to the 
Snaffle Club, of which he was a distinguished member. 
His Lordship therefore withdrew from politics ; but 
before doing so, he secured for his young friend, 
Antony, the post of " Custodian of Chips and Shavings '' 
in the service of the Admiralty, — a post (as inquiry at 
the Admiralty has ascertained) that was combined just 
fifty years since with the office of ^^ Keeper of the Ac- 
cumulated Bounty Pund,'^ the ftinctions of which office 
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also became amalgamated at a later date with those of 
some other post, of which neither the name nor holder 
can be discovered. Thus Mr. Antony Turrett lost his 
patron^ and gained a place which yielded him i£500 per 
annum. 

In his heart the young man was not ill-pleased with 
the exchange. He was in easy circumstances, and had 
ample time for pleasure. He was much liked by the 
young Templars of his day, who alternately laughed 
at him, and patted him on the back, for his outrageous 
fopperies. He was ordinarily spoken of as ' The Temple 
Beau,' or as ^ Rare Nan Turrett.' At Cambridge he 
had been conspicuous for gallant attire, having had 
more than one contest with proctorial authority on 
questions relating to novel wigs and Kevenhuller hats, 
scarlet waistcoats, gold loops and buttons, and divers 
other pieces of coxcombry held by said proctorial autho- 
rity to be inconsistent with the gravity of academic 
manners. In London he became more fastidious, 
if not more splendid iu dress. Templars paid more 
attention to costume then^ than they do now; and 
Antony never thought of sitting down to dinner in the 
Inner Temple Hall without having prepared hifhself 
for the repast by an elaborate toilet. It was averred 
that his silk coats with embroidered cuflfs were never 
fitted on less than twelve times during construction. 
His Nivemois hats and bag-wigs were held to be 
models of correct taste ; the width of his solitaire set 
the fashion to admirers ; on the merits of his ruffles 
the critics were divided ; but his muflfs, silk stockings, 
stone-set buckles^ cameo brooches, and snufi^-boxes were 
universally allowed to be faultless. 

For fiill three months after his political prospects had 
disappeared 'rare Nan Turrett' still held to the 
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opinian that it was liis destiny to many an heiiess. 
Tme it waa^ heiieasea were not more plentifbl in those 
days than thejr are now. Tnie it was^ that of the 
yoong ladies with whom 'the Temple Beaa^ prome- 
naded at Ranelagh, snpped at Yanxhall^ exchanged 
glances in Pall-Mall and Hyde Park^ chatted at drams, 
and danced at routs, only a small percentage had any 
fortunes whatever of their own. MoreoTcr, against the 
few who had any pecuniary qualifications for the distin- 
gmshed post of Nan Turrets s wife, there were grave 
objections. Either they hadnH sufScient beauty; or 
they hadn't sufiBdent wealth ; or their monetary recom- 
mendations were weakened by the fiict that they'd have 
to 'wait a goodish number of years for their property ;' 
or they weresohenmLedin by suitors that 'rare Nan^s ' 
killing address never had fair play; or unfortunatdy 
they were engaged (or worse still, married) before ever 
Mr. Nan was introduced to them; or (worst of all) 
they only laughed at Mr. Nan as a whimsical young 
spark — and in his very face, conferred their affections 
on the most ordinary and unprepossessing suitors, 
"fellows, 'pon honour'' (as Mr. Nan observed to 
his Temple friends) ''who'd eat green peas with a knife, 
as soon as look at you." 

It is more than probable that stem philosophers, ob- 
serving Nan Turrett at this period of his career, were 
often tempted to call him '' an egregious young fo<d, 
and a simpleton." In truth, he was not very clever, 
and was altogether lacking in that decision of character 
and moral force which, in many cases, are more effi- 
cient than brilliance and versatility of intellect. But 
Nan was neither a fool nor a simpleton ; he had quite 
enough wits to hold 'his own' in any world where 
there existed no powerful combination bent on wresting 
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'tis own' from him; moreover, imder the surface of 
the youngster's vanities, and affectations, and cox- 
combries, lay a high sense of honour, much manly sim- 
plicity, and a strong tide of generous feeling. As to 
what he might have turned out (under other circum- 
stances than such as fell to him), it would be bootless to 
speculate. It is just possible there were in him the 
elements out of which selfish egotists and unscrupulous 
knaves are produced. If such was the case, most 
fortunately the requisite external conditions were not 
present. And in lieu of such pernicious external con- 
ditions, Mr. Nan took unto himself the best possible 
aid to a pure and honest life that a young man can have. 
He fell hotly in love with an amiable and pretty girl,— 
and (whfle he still wanted a few days of twenty-four 
years of age, — ^young people wedded early temp. a.d. 
1767) married her, although she was no heiress, — 
although she had scarce a penny, either in possession 
or prospect. 

Having journeyed from London to the ' Ught lands,' 
Master Nan was spending Christmas-tide at the Hollow 
House, when he lost his heart to Adelaide Grainger, 
whom the young man found located in the ' old home,' 
playing back-gammon with the Squire, helping Mrs. 
Turrett with the house-keeping, singing song after 
song (to the rather ineffective accompaniment of a 
harpischord) while the fire-light glowed warm in the 
parlour. He had never seen Adelaide before that vaca- 
tion. She was the orphan daughter of an old boon 
associate of the Squire's in far-off days of youth (a 
daughter indeed of Captain Grainger, R.N.), 
and had been invited by Mrs. Turrett to spend 
autumn and Christmas at the Hollow House. 
In simple truth, Madam Turrett was busy match- 

82 
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makmg. She wished her boy Geirase^ cripple 
and recluse though he was^ to have a wife ; and 
it had struck the loving mother that he couldn't have a 
better wife than Ned Grainger's lovely orphan. It 
would be a fiedr match on both sides (argued the affee* 
tionate schemer), (jervase would have an estate^ 
whereas Adelaide had nothing but poverty before her^ if 
she didn't marry well; a match^ with beauty on one 
side and money on the other^ was a fair one. So 
Adelaide^ all unconscious of the trap laid for her^ came 
out of the corn-country (where she was living on lentils 
and contentment with some relatives, who were nearly 
as poor as herself), and abode for four fiill months at 
Castle Hollow, when, just as Madam Turrett was flatter- 
ing herself that her manoeuvre would have a suc- 
cessful issue. Nan appeared on the scene, and upset all her 
plans. It was the business of a fortnight. Before the 
mother even suspected what was going on. Nan was over 
head and ears in love with Adelaide, had made his offer^ 
and been accepted. 

Great was the anxious mother's dismay. She had 
been simple enough to take Nan at his word, and 
believed that he would never think of '' throwing him- 
self away on a girl without a penny." She soon had 
good reason to know that the younger of her boys 
had grasped that on which the elder had set his heart. 

When Gervase received the intelligence from his 
mother's lips, no other spectator was present to see the 
strange light that shot from his eyes, and mark the cold 
sweat that broke out upon his pale face. ^^As you 
love me, mother," he said slowly, and with great emo- 
tion, "never breathe a word to Nan of what we know. 
If he had known I loved her, he would have died sooner 
than have taken her fix)m me. I never cared for him as 
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I do now* God bless hun ! As for her, slie^s a pure 
angel, and I shall love her till death ! As for myself, I 
am one of those poor creatures who should never talk 
of love to any women save their mothers* Heaven 
guard you^ dear one ! don't vex yourself about me ! I 
know how to treasure sorrows in silence, and turn 
them into friends. God gives us cripples strong 
crutches to lean upon, which the vigorous possess not, 
because they have no need for them/' 

And so the gentle suflferer, with a heroism not less 
sublime than that which leads 'the forlorn hope' in 
battle, took another sorrow to his heart, and turned it 
into a friend. He stood by, axjting as ' best man,' when 
Nan and Adelaide were married in Castle Hollow 
church; and in succeeding years, when they came 
down to the Hollow House to keep their holidays^ 
none gave them heartier welcome than he. Those who 
watched from an out^r circle the life of the old home, 
little imagined what a poem lay hidden beneath its 
quiet-flowing prose. Yet, some such poem of self- 
sacrifice, or patient endurance, or love lavished on the 
unheeding — sanctifies every spot of earth where man 
has dwelt; and it is a confidence that such poetry — 
acted, not written, lived out, though unrecorded — ^is as 
universal as the history of our race, which enables the 
thoughtftQ mind to read aright the unfeeling stones that 
are eloquent of the past. 

Eetuming to London as a married mau (matrimonial 
engagements were frequently brief aflFairs in the last 
century). Nan Turrett lived with his young wife for a 
few months in the Temple, which in those days con- 
tained many married Templajrs; and very happy the 
young couple were, going the round of the London 
sights, visiting the theatres, and receiving small parties of 
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especial friends '^ in chambers/^ Bui, at an early oppor- 
tunity^ they moved into a snug little bird-cage of a 
house^ in the old law neighbourhood^ within a stone^s 
pitch of Marchioness Street. The address was Fitz- 
gerald Passage^ Queen^s Square^ and a very eligible 
quarter it then was. At this present time the passage 
is inhabited by a very humble class of persons ; its most 
aristocratic occupant being a chemist and druggist, and 
its most hospitable householder being the keeper of an 
impretending tavern, with no beds for weary 
wanderers, but a large draught of beer which may 
be drunk on the premises. The very same house in 
which Nan Turrett and his yoimg wife lived is now a 
green-grocer's depdt ; the next house is an old furni- 
ture shop j the next is a dairyman's place of business. 
But, whilst Mr. Turrett resided there, he had a King's 
counsel for his neighbour ^ over the way,' and a seijeaat- 
at-law on either side of him. The aristocracy still had 
mansions in Queen Square, and one of the best houses 
in Marchioness Street was tenanted by the great Lord 
Thurlow. So far from Fitzgerald Passage being looked 
at as a place beneath Mr. Turrett's degree, he was 
deemed imprudent for locating himself in so fashionable 
a quarter. 

There, however, he remained for many years. In the 
November of 1768, his boy (Antony Edgar Gervase) was 
bom in Fitzgerald Passage; and, in the last month of 
1771, his daughter (Adelaide) entered the world at the 
same spot, her mother dying of childbirth. Sorely dis- 
tressed was the young widower at this calamity; but he 
had many comforters, and amongst them was brother 
Gervase, from whom Antony received, in delicate and 
pathetic words, the secret with which the reader has been 
already familiar, and which (had Adelaide outHved him) 
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Gervase would unquestionably have carried to the grave 
with him. And that revelation caused Antony to 
know his brother better than he had ever before known 
him ; and the two were knit together with deep affec- 
tion. 

It was not unnaturally presumed that Mr. Antony 
Turrett would wed again, but he never took another 
wife. Quietly living on in Fitzgerald Passage, the 
widower attended to his not onerous duties at the 
Admiralty, paid annual visits to the ' light lands,' and 
superintended the education of his children. His house 
was kept by a Miss Minch (who had formerly been his 
deceased wife's governess), and as little Adelaide Tur- 
rett grew in years, she received the first elements of 
insiruction from that lady. Miss Minch also was 
Adelaide's constant adviser and companion, up to the 
time when Antony retired from town, and settled at 
Castle Hollow. But of Miss Minch more needs not be 
said at present. 

Soon after his daughter-in-law's death, the old Squire 
was removed from the world; when Gervase (on coming 
to the estate) found that if the Turretts wished to hold 
their ground amongst the quality of the * light lands,' 
their desire could only be effected by long exercise of 
economy. Wherefore, for the sake of his brother, and 
that brother's descendants. Squire Gervase resolved to 
live at the 'Hollow House,' with cautious avoidance 
of expensive pleasures, annually saving something from 
his narrow income, in order that at his death the family 
estate might be only slightly encumbered. The memory 
of Gervase was long cherished by the villagers, and 
the townsmen of Battistow. Though he rarely enter- 
tained visitors (except during the periods when Antony 
and the young people were staying at Castle Hollow) 
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the wealthier of his cdd aoquaintanoe lemained on 
firiendly tenns ; and though he distriboted money onlr 
sparingly to the poor, they loved him for his courteoiis 
bearing, blessed him for his genuine sympathy vhh 
their homUe cares^ and respected his unostentatioiis 
(and even paredmonioos) life^ knowing well the modre 
of it. 

As for Antony^ it was remarked by his Mends that 
he nerer regained the viyacity whidi departed fincxn him 
at his wife's deaths and which, preyions to that be- 
reayement, had been his chief characteristic. He did 
not become less loqnaciooaiy but he ceased to be an 
jiininnng companion, the fireshness of high ^Jtrtmil 
spirits (which in young men often passes for wit) lumng 
gone bom him for ever. Externally he remained nmdi 
the same man. He continued to dress in the highest 
fiishion, and the society he entertained in his elegant 
littde birdcage of a house in Fitzgerald Passage was 
carefully selected. He still affected to be a man upon 
the town, though a most decorous one. On the bringing 
out of new plays he was punctually in attendance at 
the theatres. He saw Sheridan's " BItsIb " performed 
for the first time, and in after life used to boast 
that he, on that occasion, loudly opposed those who 
would have damned that excellent drama. He saw 
Garrick take leave of the stage ; and he was coming 
out of the theatre dose behind Miss Beay, when the 
Her. Mr. Hackman shot her. He became a connois- 
seur in every domain of art, talking with neTer-fiedling 
readiness about architecture, painting, sculpture, and 
music. When it is said that he had a slight acquaint- 
ance with Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, and 
Edmimd Burke, it may be concluded that his ambition 
to aModate with men of genius was in some degree 
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With the course of time^ his old Temple Mends 
(especially those who achieved success at the bar) 
relinquished their original opinion^ that he was "b, 
marvellous smart fellow^ and destined for great things/' 
Instead of eulogizing him as ' rare Nan Turrett/ they 
began to speak of him with light commiseration as 
'the ornamental loimger,* alluding to his habit of 
idling away his time in the streets west of Temple Bar, 
eyeing the carriages of ' the great,' and finding infinite 
amusement in surveying shop-windows, inspecting book- 
stalls, and watching street-beggars. The sobriquet of 
the ' ornamental lounger ' was given him by his old 
friend Purley Snipclap, of the Chancery Bar, who 
(though he rose to great eminence in his profession) is, 
strange so say, altogether forgotten at the present date. 
Jack Brandish (Mr. Serjeant Brandish of the Common 
Pleas and the Old Bailey) was yet more emphatic. 
'' The fact is, Purley,'' said Jack, " our dear old friend 
Nan Turrett has become a frightfully dull dog, and he's 
one of those dull dogs who will persist in giving tongue." 
And it must be acknowledged that the Serjeant's old 
friend did bore his acquaintance sometimes with talking 
overmuch on such subjects as Dr. Dodd's forgery, the 
propriety of erecting Mrs. Catherine Macaulay's statue 
in the church of St. Stephen, Walbrook ; the excel- 
lences of Blackstone's Commentaries; the merits of 
Lunardi's balloon j the defects of Philidor as a chess- 
player ; the atrocious nature of the Gordon riots ; and 
the infamous disloyalty of the American colonists. But 
though Purley Snipclap, K.C., and Serjeant Brandish 
spoke thus of their old friend, they still kept 
on sociable terms with him, holding him to be (as 
indeed he was) a most honourable and loyal-hearted 
gentleman. And it is very possible that the two 
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eminent council^ in thus criticizing the once 'rare 
Nan/ were guilty of underrating his abilities^ even as 
in former days they had been guilty of over-estimating 
them. For^ at the Admiralty^ Antony Turrett was so 
highly valued^ that in addition to his original place of 
'Custodian of Chips and Shavings/ the posts of 
'Warder of the Latchkey/ and 'Keeper of the 
Wafer Box/ were conferred upon him. 

So life flowed on^ bringing solace with its trials, till 
the year 1793. 

A.D. 1793 was an eventful year to divers personages. 
It was an eventful year to poor Louis XVI. of France^ 
to Philip Egalit^, and Jean Paul Marat. It was an 
eventful year to Captain Damont (already alluded to) 
of the '' secret service/' and to a certain other offender 
against the laws of Great Britain, who, though he has 
not yet been particularly mentioned in these pages, 
wiU, ere long, come in for notice. 

It was a very eventful year to the Turretts. At its 
commencement, Antony Turrett's only son (who, after 
receiving his education at Westminster School, entered 
the army) was killed in India, leaving behind him a 
yoimg wife, about to give birth to a son. Before its 
close. Squire Gervase Turrett died, his feeble frame 
and fine heart finding their long rest. And in that 
same year, another trouble befell Antony Turrett ; but 
it would be premature at present to state what that 
trouble was. 

In that year, Antony Turrett's friends remarked that 
his health seemed failing him, that his delicate frame 
wasted away till it was a mere skeleton, that his 
handsome face became pale as death, and care-worn, so 
that it was fearful to the sight. Every one knew that 
he had lost his only son — ^a son tenderly beloved ; but 
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even such a bereavement did not seem enougli to 
account for the change in the sorrowing father^s looks. 

When the intelligence reached town of Gervase 
Turrett's deaths it was apprehended that that additional 
calamity would utterly crush the surviving brother. 

Obtaining leave of absence from the Admiralty, 
Antony Turrett (taking his only remaining child Ade- 
laide with him) travelled for change of scene. 

At the close of 1794, he returned to London — to 
settle his affairs, and say farewell to his friends, before 
taking up his permanent abode at Castle Hollow. He 
was looking stronger and less dejected, and unfolded to 
his friends the purpose of his future life — at least, he 
told them that which he wished the world to think was 
the purpose of his life. He explained how his son^s 
wife had followed her husband to the grave — ^leaving a 
babe behind her ; a little boy, who had just arrived in 
England from India. To rear this infant, and educate 
him to be a worthy man — a country gentleman, like 
unto his ancestors — would be the grand object of his 
existence. 

Retiring, therefore, from the Admiralty (with a modest 
pension for past services), Antony Turrett broke up 
his snug establishment in Fitzgerald Passage, and, 
going down into the ' light lands,' passed the remainder 
of his days as Squire of Castle Hollow. When the 
time for parting came, old friends were right sorry to 
part with Antony. No one had an ill word to say of 
him. Even Purley Snipclap was melancholy at hear- 
ing that the ornamental lounger had resolved to fix 
himself on his family estate. In the last century Lon« 
don residents could not run down by rail to take a peep 
at their country friends. So Antony's associates felt 
they were losing him altogether. 
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It is now more tliaii five-and-twenty years/' said 
Adelaide^ " since you said to me, ' Adelaide, we will go 
and live at Castle Hollow, and will take the cbild and 
our fearful secret with us. The boy — ^weTl see him 
grow up to be an honest country gentleman, a worthy 
master of the old ' HoUow House/ As for the secret^ 
we^U live it down/ " 

What that secret was, and how Antony tried to '^ live 
it down " in one way, and failed ; how his grandson 
Edgar tried to live it down in another way, and 
how far that attempt succeeded, the following pages 
will disclose. 
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CHAPTER XVilT. 



DEATH AND PROMOTION. 



Great changes were coming over English society in the 
year 1820 — changes for which the seed had been sown 
long ago, changes which were not to be thoroughly eflFected 
for many days to come. The country was said to be in 
a state of transition ; all men said so — ^but when they 
attempted to define what the world was leaving behind, 
and what it was entering upon, there were wide differ- 
ences of opinion. Upon the whole, the country was 
bent on ' new things,^ things in heart possibly not much 
unlike the old, but in outward form very unlike indeed. 
If men's minds were not getting larger and more liberal, 
they were ' taking up ' with notions which it was the 
fashion of the day so to designate. 

But, apart from grave revolutions of thought, which 
this novel does not presume to speak about, England 
was altering, and had for some time been altering, its 
minor fashions — ^its etiquette and dress, its amusements 
and foibles, its hours for dining and its methods of kill- 
ing time, and such other matters, of which works of fic- 
tion have from the days of Boccaccio, been permitted to 
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speak with freedom. Change was the order of the day 
in every direction j some localities were less prompt 
than others to obey the word of command^ but, sooner 
or later, the most phlegmatic' districts caught the mania 
for novelty. 

Perhaps Merton-Piggott (for a town so near the 
capital that the distance between the two places was 
ordinarily posted in fourteen hours) had been, in certain 
respects, longer in catching the epidemic than most 
other provincial towns. There is no doubt whatever^ 
that its 'quality' believed it to have been so, and 
averred they liked it all the better for that reason. 
The end, however, was fiist approaching for the ' old- 
world' life of the picturesque borough. 

The six months which Edgar Turrett, in compliance 
with his grandfather's wishes, spent at a distance from 
Castle Hollow and from the chief town of the * light 
lands,' witnessed events that were to produce important 
results on that small world which he had been educated 
to regard as peculiarly his own. 

In the first of those months, two great personages 
were called from this world — ^namely, Charles Morton 
Melford, Duke of Dovercourt, Marquis of Sunbury^ 
Earl Boyton, and Baron Blackfriars; and the Bight 
Reverend Charles Stuart Bidgway, D.D., Bishop of 
Severn. That the death of his Grace of Dovercourt was 
an event calculated to cast a deep gloom over the 
' light lands,' the reader does not require to be told ; 
he is also prepared to see the loyal gentry of the ' light 
lands ' displaying regret for the loss of an estimaUe 
prelate from the Episcopal bench. But until h6 has 
]*ead a few pages farther, he will not frdly appreciate the 
effects of these mournful occurrences. 
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History is still divided as to the worth of the Duke 
of Dovercourt. Newspapers^ after annoimcing his de- 
mise and enumeratiiig his sonorous titles and various 
high offices (amongst which figured that of '^ Hereditary 
Keeper of the King's Gridiron^'), sketched his career 
and treated his memory in opposite ways. By some he 
was regarded as an unscrupulous poKtical partisan^ by 
others as a far-seeing and patriotic statesman. The 
gossip of the cliques ran that in his youth and early 
manhood^ when he held a commission in the household 
troops of George the Third, he was notorious for laxity 
of morals, and that he subsequently lived in Paris (with 
associates well calculated to deprave any man not pre- 
viously abandoned to dissolute habits), until panic-struck 
by events immediately preceding and attendant upon 
the French Revolution, he returned to England, con- 
vinced that similar, disasters would befall Great Britain, 
if her nobles did not promptly bestir themselves to win 
popularity amongst the subordinate ranks of their 
fellow-coimtrymen. It was even rumoured that, to the 
last, the Duke (married, though he was, to an amiable 
wife) maintained in London establishments which would 
be deemed scandalous in the present day. Possibly there 
were foundations for these rumours, but this work (which 
aims only at presenting its characters, in as far as they 
bore relation to the events of a strange domestic drama) 
will make no attempt to give their details. In Merton- 
Piggott and the ^ light lands ' the Duke of Dovercourt, 
without ever forgetting his high dignity, led a simple 
and decorous life, — associating freely with the magis- 
tracy^ of his county (the minor gentry as well as the 
chief aristocracy thereof), and exercising great taste and 
discretion in winning and preserving their respect. 
During his annual sojourn at Melford House (where. 
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upon an average^ lie spent six months out of twelve), lie 
never omitted for many days together to ride into Mer- 
ton-Figgott, to chat or play whist with the loungers in 
the Assembly Booms, — in which rooms his Duchess, 
with imvarying urbanity and condescension, exercised 
an influence over the ladies of the ' light lands ' simi- 
lar to that which her husband maintained over the 
men. The towns-people were enthusiastic in their ad- 
miration of him^ repaying his many benefits with sin- 
cere gratitude. It may be that his Melford House de- 
meanour was mere policy, engendered of selfishness and 
terror. His enemies maintained that it was so. If they 
were right in their judgment, all that can be here said 
is — ^that selfish craft may produce most pleasant 
fruits. 

As he was some years the senior of his Duchess, the 
Puke of Dovercourt was an old man at the time of 
his death. Indeed, his advanced years had accustomed 
the inhabitants of Merton-Figgott to anticipate the cata-^ 
strophe that had now befallen them, and to speculate on 
its probable results. Their prognostications were in- 
variably gloomy. They knew enough of the past history 
of the 'light lands' to be aware that, at the close of 
the previous century, a strong tendency had manifested 
itself amongst the gentry to reside for several months 
of each year in London, and that the influence of 
the Duke of Dovercourt had checked it, and pre- 
served to them for another generation that cordial and 
attractive old-world society which their ancestors, 
through a long succession of lustres, had either witnessed 
or supported, '^Melford House is the making of us ! 
What will become of town and neighbourhood when the 
' old Duke * goes ?" were words often uttered by every 
humble resident of the locality. 
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Now the query was altered ; and at the ' town-club ' 
Mr. Tileot, laying down his pipe, inquired '^ what will 
become of us, now that the old Duke has gone ? '' 

Mr. Tilcot was much esteemed in the town-club. He 
was a small elderly gentleman, be-frilled and be -pig- 
tailed, and studiously neat in his costume. In early 
life he had lost much money in the wine-trade, but he 
had '' wronged no one,^^ having paid twenty shillings 
in the pound, and ever afterwards lived "on an 
independence" of eighty guineas per annum. Misfor- 
tune secures sympathy for such a man — amongst those 
who have profited by his failure. Moreover, though not 
himself of ' the quality,' Mr. Tilcot had kindred who 
hung upon its outskirts, — ^his mother being a Mawling- 
top, and his grandfather having married for his second 
wife a Miss Poverish, of Winfarthing; — ^both facts 
these strongly recommending Timothy to the good- 
will of the members of the town-club, who set a 
far higher value on descent than did ^the quality.' 
They did not boast of their extraction from ' good old 
families,' but of their up-shooting from ' decent 
stocks,' — stocks who had never known bankruptcy, 
or amicable composition, within the memory of 
man. 

'^ Pish !" exclaimed Stephen Dowse, who had a strong 
lurking resentment towards the Assembly Booms as 
an institution, because he had never succeeded in his 
many attempts to get 'the privilege.' ''Let the 
aristocracy leave us, if they like ! Thank Heaven, we 
have got commerce, and substantial local wealth to fall 
back upon. I am as sound and thorough-going a 
Church-and-State man as any in Merton-Figgott; but 
I have never yet truckled to Melford House, and 
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what's more — ^I never will. No, no, Timothy, the 
Dowse blood never truckles 1" 

'' Oh, well, Mr. Dowse," put in Mr. Steed, an an- 
cient and rather dilapidated apothecary, '^ times aren't 
what they used to be; and what's more, they never 
wiU be.'' 

'^ It came in the first instance all along with turnip- 
husbandry," observed Mr. Tilcot. 

Stephen Dowse made a prolonged Spluttering' of 
contempt with his lips. The word must be admitted^ 
and Stephen Dowse pardoned for his ill-breeding. He 
always Spluttered' thus contemptuously when Mr. 
Tilcot enimciated his favourite theory — ^that all evils 
which had in those latter days come upon the ' light 
lands' were attributable to turnip-husbandry. 

'^Ay, you may laugh, Mr. Dowse," exclaimed 
Timothy warmly, flushing as he spoke, '' but my poor 
father always said ^ turnip-husbandry ' would come to 
no good. I may be allowed to speak on such a subject, 
I hope, — ^for I have lost a good sight of money in the 
wine-trade. I am sure my poor dear father's words 
have come true in my case." 

Tilcot's theory was by no means peculiar to himself, 
— several of his neighbours setting down their own and 
their friends' misfortunes to the same cause. In her 
gravest moments, when thinking of the growth of the 
Methodist ' persuasion,' old Becky used to say, *' Ah, 
it's all along with turnip-husbandry." 

''No," philosophically observed Mr. Moss (retired 
agriculturist who had long since seen better days — ^and 
was not likely to see them again), ''it'll never do, Mr. 
Tilcot, to set down all sorts of ill-luck to one storm* 
Look at me, — ^I am not broke yet, and don't mean to 
be j but every one knows I am not so rich as I was, — 
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and yet I allers did set my face against turnip-hus- 
bandry. Noj no, — some eggs are white, and some are 
streaked, and some are speckled ; but you wont tell 
me they all come from the same sort of bird. There's 
just as many evils as there is fowls. Some men have 
gone wrong from turnip-husbandry. Some get poorer, 
because they don't have chances. That's my case; I 
never had chances.'' 

It is needless to say that Mr. Moss's life had 
been one long succession of good chances thrown away. 
Gentlemen," observed Professor Bandalin, gingerly, 

we are wandering from the point, — ^which is the re- 
cent deeply-lamented demise of his Grace the Duke of 
Dovercourt, K.G." 

Professor Bandalin, as a link between the 'town- 
club' and the Assembly Rooms, had great weight 
with the former association. He was always present at 
its meetings and talked freely, whereas in the Assembly 
Booms he never spoke a word. The only drawback to 
the professor's enjoyment on club evenings was the 
tobacco smoke, against which, as against an enemy, he 
used to come armed in a special suit of clothes, even 
as (at the present day) west-end curates arm them- 
selves when they visit their cousius' chambers in the 
Temple. 

'• Now, gentlemen," continued the Professor, 
" though I would not for a moment presume to oppose 
such a high authority as Mr. Dowse on any question 
bearing on the financial condition of the country, and 
though I have a profound respect for commerce, the 
highest branch of which (indeed, I may say, the poetry 
of which) he so ably represents in the first town of the 
' Ught lands ' " 

'^ Pray, don't mind me," put in Stephen Dowse with 
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delicious affability^ " I know your honesty and sound 
good sense^ Professor — pray, go on.'* 

" Still, gentlemen," continued the Professor, smiling 
and bowing an acknowledgment fof Stephen Dowsers 
tribute to his honesty, " it does strike me that the death 
of his Grace will prove a crushing blow to Merton-Pig- 
gott as a centre of fashionable society ; and I am one 
of those who think that life without the presence of 
fashion closely resembles a fountain without a spring of 
water. Without fashion life must be without the 
French ^je ne sai quoi.' Such is my view of the case. 
If s true that the aristocracy will still come to King's 
Heath for the pleasures of ' the turf/ but I am a&aid 
they'll give up residing in the country round about. 
King's Heath is thirty miles nearer. London than we 
are, and posting is every day getting easier. The turn- 
pike-road between King's Heath and London is as 
smooth and level as the floor of a ball-room ; and yet 
tiiey are spending more money on improving it. It is 
positively preposterous I Measures ought to be taken to 
increase the difficulties of travelling, not to diminish 
them. Something must be done, and done immediately^ 
if our country districts are to be saved from the disaster 
of losing their resident aristocracy. Gentlemen, if I 
were in Parliament, I would procure an act compelling 
all trustees of turnpike-roads to break up the surface 
of their highways with pickaxes, at least once a month, 
and making it felony (with benefit of clergy, — ^mind 
me, I say, mth benefit of clergy) for any driver of a 
stage-coach to drive at a rate exceeding six miles an 
hour. People of ' quality ' travelling in their private 
carriages should be permitted to go as fast as they may 
please. Of course, I wouldn't touch them." 

And it must be admitted that (were human arrange- 
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mentstobemadeforthesakeofproyincialdaDcing-inasterB) 
there would have been mucli sound sense in the Frofes- 
sor^s remarks. What would he have said^ poor man^ had 
he known that active brains in the North of England had 
already hit upon a scheme which^ in a few more years^ 
would perfect the revolution he saw looming in the 
dim future? 

From this gossip of the town-club the reader may 
guess how the death of the Duke of Dovercourt 
was ere long found to affect the society of the * light 
lands/ 

But how about the demise of the Bight Bev. Charles 
Stuart Bidgway, D.D., Bishop of Severn, and its re- 
sults on Merton-Piggott ? 

That exemplary prelate's death affected two dioceses 
besides his own. Indeed, it was an occasion for making 
a stir and rustling on the bench. In the first place, 
the Bishop of Sedgehassock (in whose diocese the 
* light lands * lay) was translated to the see of Severn, 
and the Bishop of Beverley was moved on to the place 
vacated by the translated Bishop of Sedgehassock. 
Still; however, the question remained, — ^who would be 
the new Bishop of Beverley? For three months no 
appointment was made. During that time there were 
sleepless pillows at Oxford and Cambridge, and in 
every Cathedral town throughout England, Wales, and 
Ireland, — pillows whereon tossed heads dreading the 
advent of episcopal responsibility. At length the 
question was answered. The vacant bishopric was 
offered to Archdeacon Lovegrove, D.D., Bector of 
Merton-Piggott. 

Everyone was greatly astonished ; no one more so 
than Doctor Lovegrove himself. It was unusual, forty 
years since, for common people to express astonishment at 
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episcopal appointments. So long as tiie new bishop was 
a great peer's son or a celebrated scholar the public 
was well satisfied; and as a rule the public had its wish. 
But eyen^ when an eleyation occurred for which tlie 
good reason was not apparent^ public opinion was in 
those days far too well-mannered to make the prodi- 
gious hubbub it would create in these disordered times. 
But Archdeacon Loyegroye was such an unaccountable 
selection^ that the outer world was compelled to mur- 
mur (only of course they murmured in a polite 
undertone). A small inner circle^ howeyer^ knew all 
about it^ and with exceeding bad taste chuckled oyer 
the affair. The fact is^ 'a great person' (enjoying 
the affectionate confidence of the Earl of liyerpool) 
who had the appointment in his own hands^ found it 
mpossible to decide which to select from two eager 
candidates for the high office. The 'outer world' 
was quite sure that one of the two would haye it ; each 
of the competitors was sure that he would get it — ^to 
the signal discomfiture of his riyal ; when in the heart 
of the 'small inner circle' it was resolyed that both 
should be disappointed. So the ' great person ' made 
a distinct promise (in confidence^ of course) to each of 
the two seekers after exaltation that the other shouldn't 
be the new Bishop of Beyerley, and then taking down 
the Clergy List he said to his firiends, " Now, I'll get 
out of this difficulty by selecting the oldest clergyman 
on the list, to whom a seat on the bench can be offered 
with propriety." Thus the selection fell on the Arch- 
deacon. '' He isn't a peer's son, and he isn't a great 
scholar," said the ' great person,' '' but he's a peer's 
cousin, and he once wrote an essay on the Grenius of 
Virgil. Moreoyer I know he is a yery excellent 
gentleman, — ^and poor Doyercourt (who's gone) once 
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told me that he was very useful in 'keeping things 
quiet in the ' light lands/ " 

The Archdeacon accepted the bishopric ; but perhaps 
no ecclesiastic of his generation uttered the formal 
*' nolo episcopari " with a nearer approach to sincerity- 
He took several days to consider his answer, and he 
did not make it in the affirmative without a severe 
struggle with feelings and considerations that inclined 
him to remain in the town where he had passed so 
many happy years. And when his decision was an- 
nounced to his parishioners (he announced it to them him- 
self, in a few broken sentences &om the pulpit of St. 
Mary's) it was received with universal regret. No one 
found heart to congratulate him on his exalta- 
tion. Every inhabitant of the place regarded the mat- 
ter selfishly, and looking upon it as a public disaster, 
asked, " What will become of Merton-Piggott ?" 

" My dear Archdeacon/' cried Dr. Magnum warmly, 
entering the rector's library on the morning following 
the public announcement, " I can't congratulate you, and 
I wont congratulate you. I should be only playing 
false to my own heart if I did. It's a right sad 
business for us. The poor old Duke is gone — and 
now you are going. And I don't believe you'll be 
a bit the happier for having a seat in the House of 
lords." 

My dear old friend," answered the Archdeacon, 

don't say a word to me. I shall break down if you 
do. I can't bear to think of leaving you, — and yet I 
have a confidence that I am acting for the best. You 
may not speak to me . about the change till it is ac- 
complished. When you come to see me at Beverley, 
and we are sitting together over a glass of wine — 
talking about old times, I shall have more nerve to 
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tell you why I have acted in tbis manner^ — God blesA 
you, old Mend I^* 

In another minute he added in a lighter vein, " I hope 
Beverley is not an unfavourable situation for the goat* 
And, by the way, Magnum, just tell Fanny I shall 
step in to-morrow and have a chat with her; — liut 
she must be in her merriest humour. She mayn't scold 
me." 

When the Archdeacon made the promised call, he 
sat a long time in Fanny's drawing-room, gosip- 
ing with her in his usual familiar style, and commini- 
eating much more freely than he had done to anjone 
else his reasons for accepting the bishopric. 

''You see, Fanny, — ^you're on the eve of great 
changes here,'' he said. '' The society of the place will 
be quite broken. Most of my dearest friends of old 
days (your father, for instance) have already died off; 
others are leaving the scene; and the families of 
younger people, whom the dear Duke held together for 
us, will now be for living half the year in London, and 
three of the remaining six months on the continent. 
The Duchess will never be seen in society again; and 
the present Duke doesn't belong to his father's school. 
He'll be following in the track of all the other great 
people, and li>ing in retirement— away from the people 
beneath him, whilst he is in the country ; and when 
he's in town, where of course he will chiefly reside, 
he'U naturally mix only with his own order. They say, 
by the way, that he means to keep up a great estab^ 
lishment in Paris, and spend his spare thousands on 
works of art. Anyhow, Melford House wont see him, 
except when he comes down in the shooting season with 
a party of grand people, who'll never go beyond the park 
palings, unless they do so to kill partridges and 
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pheasants. Well^ this sort of thing may be all right ; 
and I am sure I wont say it^s all wrong. It isn^t iot 
me^ at my time of life^ to turn radical and grumbler. 
But it^s a change; and when you come to my age^ 
Fanny^ you'll find it hard to see change coming over 
anything you love dearly. For myself — I am !too 
great a coward to stay and watch the change^ when I 
have decent pretext for retiring." 

These last words were uttered with such sadness that 
Fanny kept back within her lips the playful reproach 
she was about to direct at the Archdeacon for his base- 
ness in meditating flight. 

And what's more,'' continued the lady's visitor, 

it is not only society-change that I foresee. There is 
a new order of things coming up in the diocese with 
regard to my profession. From what the new Bishop 
of Sedgehassock has done in Beverley, one knows what 
he'll do here. There'll be a general stirring up of 
everything and everybody. He is a thoroughly good 
man, is the bishop ; but he's so terribly zealous — ^now 
zeal (though I am convinced it is what the Church wants 
at the present crisis) never was my forte. I always 
liked peace and quietude in matters* of opinion (in 
nothing else though ; when I was a boy, I worried my 
father to let me be a soldier) ; and in my old age I 
want such peace and quietude more than ever. To live 
under the new bishop would, to me, be to die of a 
lingering nervous fever. I couldn't stand it. •So I 
shall go to Beverley and be my own master. I shall 
have an easy life of it there ; for the zealous bishop has 
put the diocese into such splendid order, that everything 
will go on smoothly in it for the next ten years. So I 
may e'en continue in my easy, old-world, jog-trot 
fashion. Moreover, when all has been said of the 
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burden of dignity^ itHl be pleasant to sit in tlie 
House of Peen^ and teU tbe world wbat I think about 
the aspect of affairs. I shonldnH wonder if being 
called 'My Lord' makes me grow as haughty as a 
beadle/' 

Of conrse Fanny Magnum could only listen. It 
was not for her to prove the Archdeacon's decision in- 
jtidicions. 

'' We must hope not to lose you altogether^ sir/' she 
observed^ remembering her husband^s intimation that 
she was to assume cheerfulness during the interview^ 
even if she didnH feel it. '' You'll still keep up your 
interest in the old town ?" 

** To be sure I shall," answered the rector, heartily ; 
*' and you must write me full and particular accounts of 
all your doings, more especially of what progress 
our scheme makes for the settlement of your little 
friend. Miss Carry Brombead. I think it'll go on all 
well." 

"I think so— I hope so," returned Fanny, her 
naive roguish smile re-appearing once more. 

*' VVL bet you, they'll be married in a twelve- 
month." 

" A box of kid gloves ?" inquired Fanny. 

'^ Ay I and a barrel of scented water." 

''Good! Fll register the bet as soon as you are 
gone. I suppose the High Court of Honour does not 
protect bishops from exposure, when they are so base 
as not to pay their bets." 

" Don't fear me. Fve had to pay you many similar 
bets, and youVe never found me cheat you." 

" You'll lose this time." 

" Anyhow, they'll be engaged within the year." 

" Ay 1" laughed Fanny, '' that's quite another thing, 
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Mr. Archdeacon. But our wager is about the mar- 
riage. Mr. Bromhead wont allow Cany to change her 
name till she is twenty-one. At leasts Mrs. Bromhead 
wont allow her.*' 

''Those sickly women always contrive to get the 
whip-hand of their husbands. How is it, my dear ? — 
Mrs. Lovegrove never had a day's real illness, till she 
had her first attack of gout on her sixtieth birthday. 

'' Wives never have their own way, if they're strong, 
retorted Fanny. "You men are all tyrants, till a 
woman's face turns pale, and then you pity her. And 
when lions are in the meltingmood any girl can manage 
them." 

" Never mind," rejoined the doctor, going back to 
Fanny's ' scheme,' "young Turrett is a man who may 
be trusted. He'll wait — ^without blowing hot one six 
months, and cold the next. B/esolute will (some un- 
amiable people would call it stubbornness) is a^ strongly 
marked in that youngster's face as I ever saw it ex- 
pressed in any human countenance." 

" I wouldn't give the tip of my little finger," said 
Fanny, with a toss of her head, " for any man who 
hadn't a will of his own." 

" H'm ! that's a high price to give for any man." 

" You, once on a time, gave more for a woman, Mr. 
Archdeacon, — ^your whole heart." 

" Ay ! but that didn't disfigure me. A man looks 
all the handsomer for ridding himself of the burden of 
his heart." 

" If it's brought about," observed the woman match- 
maker, " as I feel sure it will be, — ^it'll be a capital 
thing for both. He'll need her money, and she 
has every qualification that a ' county lady ' ought to 
have." 
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''And itni please Iier fiiilier^ wlio's a ligbt wortliy 
feUow, althoogli he has ^en me a piecioiis let of 
trouble in his time. Ay ! what war there nsed to be 
between the two parties ; bnt I can^ with honest pride, 
say, I did my best to alhiy heart-burnings. Whaterer 
may haye been my professional shortcomings, no man 
can say I was negligent as to the political side of my 
duties in this place. And, thank Grod, a better state of 
feeling has been brought about, and John Bromhead 
and I are now excellent fiiends, and I make no secret 
of my respect for him. He's really a strauge man; 
about as strange a man as I have ever known. He 
was an attorney in the outset of life, and Las always been 
singularly free from litigiousness of spirit; he's a 
tradesman, and yet he doesnH love money oyermuch ; 
he has been a ranting preacher, and — ^yet he's a gentle- 
man. I declare, there isn't a man to whom I would 
more readily show the respect of preaching a funeral 
sermon, — ^provided, of course, he bequeathed me a proper 
honorarium." 

The Archdeacon had scarcely given utterance to this 
droll expression of respect for the chief dissenter of 
Merton-Piggott, when the door opened, and the mer- 
chant's daughter entered the drawing-room. 

" Ah ! " cried the Archdeacon, easily, " here is the 
brightest ray of the sun we were just talking about. 
Good morning to you, my dear Miss Caroline. And have 
you just slipt in to tell me how glad you are to hear that 
the old bear of an Archdeacon — ^who has not yet danced a 
minuet with you at the Assembly Rooms — is going to 
leave the town ?" 

Carry had not stepped in for any such purpose. 
Truth to tell, she had been for the preceding hour in 
Mrs. Magnum's nursery, giving (according to daily use) 
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'Utile Fan' a reading leason^ and (also according to 
daily use) rewarding that young lady for her in- 
dustry^ by telling her a wonderM story — all about 
a charming fairy named 'Silver Spray/ whose 
wont it was to live in a delightful garden^ in the very 
middle of a great green wood^ to which she took good 
little children^ and gave them feasts of sweetmeats (and 
cornelian necklaces to take home with them) as soon 
as they could read words of two syllables. But Carry 
didnH teU Mr. Archdeacon all this. She simply 
answered^ '' Indeed^ Mr. Archdeacon^ I am very, very 
sorry to hear you are going, and so is everybody in the 
town sorry .'* 

"What! everybody? Mr. Bicker ?'' inquired the 
Archdeacon, with a twinkle in his bright eye. 

''Yes," said Carry, warmly, throwing emphasis into 
her words with a pretty movement of her right hand, 
"even Mr. Bidder is sorry. He told me so this 
morning.*' 

" Then, my dear Miss Carry,'* answered the clergy- 
man gravely, " do take some nice opportunity of telling 
Mr. Bicker that you repeated his words to me, and that 
I was greatly touched and gratified by them. Now 
thaf s a commission for you. Miss Bromhead, and do 
oblige an old friend by executing it in your prettiest 
style." 

The light of pleasure came to Carry's eyes, and the 
colour of surprise to her face, as she saw how her simple 
words stirred the honest gentleman. 

" Indeed, Dr. Lovegrove, I'll do what you tell me in 
the best way I can," she said. 

"And for payment," responded the Archdeacon, 
" 111 come over from Beverley when you are a rich 
grand lady in the ' light lands,' and are married, and 
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liave a little son to make much oi^ and 1^11 cliristen him 
for you.'* 

^'Be snre^ sir^ I sliall remember the promise,-^ 
answered Cany^ laughing and blushing^ partly because it 
was such a strange kind of thing for the Archdeacon to 
say to her^ and partly because the words (doubtless 
through associations of ideas she was unable to trace) 
brought before her a vision of Edgar Turrett and the 
Hollow House^ of which residence Mrs. Magnum had 
given her many descriptions. 

'^ But mind^^' continued the Archdeacon^ pursuing his 
joke^ '^ you must engage to bring the little fellow up a 
sound churchman/' 

Shortly after this interview. Dr. Lovegrove quitted 
Merton-Piggott for a few weeks, and returning to it 
towards the close of May, took leave of his congregation 
in the character and vestments of Bishop of Beverley. 

The Sunday of that farewell sermon was a bright, 
balmy, joyous May-day ; the town never having looked 
to greater advantage than it did when the inhabitants 
thronged towards St. Mary's Church to hear the bishop's 
farewell words. 

The church of the Virgin Mary is amongst the most 
beautiful features of Merton-Piggott. The churchyard 
(large enough almost to be called a park) contains several 
rows and avenues of elms and limes, and old English 
poplars ; and two carriage-ways, leading from the 
principal thoroughfares of the town, traverse it. No 
fence separates it &om the public way ; and at all hours 
upon sunny days children may be seen, playing in com- 
panies under the leafy trees, whose foliage is the home 
of an innumerable society of rooks. Men, bom in 
Merton-Piggott, and returning after long years of 
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absence^ to see the spot of their birth^ have been 
deeply moved by the sight of the old church and 
the park-like grounds^ around which may be seen Lady 
Lockett^s ahnshouseSj and the Court-house, and the 
Will-office, and the Grammar School, all of which build* 
ings are of a style that is in harmony with the Gothic 
church. Stem, worn men ; rugged men, bronzed by the 
suns of diverse climates ; men scarred with wounds re- 
ceived in hard-fought battles ; men, perchance, stained 
with sin, on returning to that old church-yard^ aud 
hearing the chimes play and the rooks caw (even as they 
used to play and caw when those hard men were 
guileless lads) have been known to sob like women, as 
solemn memories have covered them, memories of old 
days never to be recalled, of old, long-forgotten hopes 
never to be realized, and old, old faces never to be seen 
again — at least in this world. 

The Bishop took for his text the verse from St. John^ 
'^ Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you; 
not as the world giveth, give I unto you. Let not your 
heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid/^ 

St. Mary^s Church was the chief ecclesiastical 
building of that part of the 'light lands.' For 
centuries it had been no unusual thing for the members 
of county families to make dying requests that their 
bodies might be conveyed from their secluded manor- 
houses and old halls, and be laid for their last rest under 
the roof of the Merton-Piggott church, where through 
succeeding generations ' the quality ' of the region 
round about, on such occasions as Assize sermons^ or 
Bishop^s confirmations of young persons, or episcopal 
visitations, would see their monuments, and think 
gently of the dust beneath them. The consequence of 
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which obsolete costom is that the vast church is rich 
in interesting tombs^ and that the sun-light^ as it 
passes throogh each window^ illuminates names and 
heraldic bearings with which students have Bturring as- 
sociations. 

That church had witnessed many imposing cere- 
monials and devout assemblages, — ^in feudal days when 
fidih was strong, and in more recent times when the 
spirit of inquiry was quickening. But for many years 
past its walls had not embraced a congregation more 
numerous or of greater significance than that which 
listened to Bishop Longroye's valedictory sermon. In 
the multitude were to be seen, not only the leading 
gentry of the neighbourhood and the churchmen of 
the town, but the principal dissenters of the locality 
also. John Bromhead and his wife and daughter were 
in the Magnums' pew; and up in the north gallery 
the lean visage of Richard Camberwell was con- 
spicuous. 

It would be foreign to the purpose of this novel to 
give an abstract of the Bishop's sermon ; but it may be 
observed that in these days it would be objected to as 
paying overmuch attention to matters of secular poli- 
tics-. The by-gone school of clergy, to which Bishop 
Lovegrove belonged, felt .it their duty to be politicians 
in the pulpit. Their most careAilly meditated ser- 
mons were political addresses. Possibly they expended 
too small pains on doctrinal instruction ; but he 
who would judge them fairly must look at the 
world firom their stand-point, and remember that being 
men, in no way disturbed by the inquiries and con- 
troversies of recent times, they regarded the Thirty- 
nine Articles as so completely unassailable th at it would 
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be mere waste time to defend them from the attacks of 
scepticism. As theologians^ they were peaceful thinkers 
and consoling preachers, — ^holding that the rules by 
which men ought to govern their lives were of easy read- 
ing, and that the consequences of observing or infring- 
ing those rules were so manifest and universally known, 
that frequent reiterations of them were unnecessary. To 
what may be termed the political side of their duties 
they paid especial attention ; thinking that it was incum- 
bent upon them to increase the influence of the church 
as a national and state institution, and to reconcile men 
of all parties to it. 

Hence it was that Bishop Lovegrove, preaching his 
farewell sermon, and reviewing the political history of 
the forty years during which he had been rector of 
Merton-Piggott, spoke of 'the peace' that ought to 
pervade all classes of a Christian community. 

It is hoped that this novel has not made too much of 
Bishop Lovegrove's sermon, and that it will not 
give offence because it speaks reverentially of a school 
of clergy, who have now passed away, and are not, per- 
haps, so gratefully regarded by existing men as they 
ought to be. This novel wishes to avoid wounding the 
susceptibilities of private persons, and it modestly aims 
at merely amusing and not instructing its readers ; but 
now that it says farewell to Bishop Lovegrove (who is 
about to proceed to Beverley, and will scarcely make 
another appearance in this drama), it is impelled to 
ask the readers of their charity and good sense to believe 
that the old 'hunting clergy' (as they are now-a. 
days flippantly termed with a sneer) did good service to 
their church and country in those troublous years of 
revolution and war and fire-side strife that closed the 
last century and opened the present. 

VOL. I. u 
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" Mj Tounf; friend," nid Bishop Copleshme to 
Ute €ui«te, " it is not the white Inedies that the 
chuivh ne«d be afrud of, hot roar long-<n*ted, Uack- 
(Cait^iv^ jrmtlemui." If food Bishty CopleBtooe coold 
thus speak, suKir a nonl bost nope ce uwire Sar ask- 
iti^ Kad«Y» — who hi? in times br other and (jxjbbiUt) 
fur ben«r than thcee their g¥ »fwti»t hent and great* 
^mt>.lmlHns Turked in — to jodse the ' old world ' 
jCtruvTMedr, and doc to treat dead men, as tboo^ titer 
wne iKvr reiaciv>as. wi^ k^ftr cnKoie or a i 
MKH^ triVunf <>l^ — thie Tnr ^incest pvatse. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

OF CERTAIN EVIL POWERS^ INCLUDING INSANITY, GOUT, 

AND BLINDNESS. 

Other circumstances^ that varied the monotony of the 
six months of Edgar^s absence from Merton-Piggott^ 
have to be recorded. 

Amongst them was one of little importance beyond 
the walls of the house in which Carry Bromhead was 
bom and reared. Poor old Becky never saw another 
Horringer Fair — the east winds of early spring cutting 
her off before she reached the " eighty-three^^ which it 
was her delight to say she was '^ going for.^^ The event 
would be scarce worthy of mentioning^ were it not for 
a fact which possibly contributed to turn Carry^s 
thoughts upon Edgar Turrett, when they would not 
otherwise have rested on him. In the delirium of 
weakness and fever that closed her days^ the " lone 
woman of a decent stock ^^ was subject to a delusion 
which created much embarrassment to John and Martha 
Bromhead and their child. The faithful old creature 
rhose attachment to the Bromheads was a sentiment 
^ sixty years' duration) laboured under the impression 

u2 
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that Carry was married to Edgar Tnrrett^ was already 
the lady of the Tarrett mansion, and that she (poor lone 
woman that she was) lay in the Hollow House breath- 
ing her last. This delusion never deserted her through- 
out the last week of her existence. She knew her 
master and mistress and the child, and she talked inces- 
santly to them ; but she did not utter six sentences, at 
any period of the seven days, that did not either 
turn upon or allude to her awkward mistake. She 
insisted on giving Carry advice about the future— the 
care she must take to maintain the dignity of the Tur- 
rett family by suitable hospitality, the method she 
ought to adopt for training her children, the prudence 
she must exercise to retain her husband^s affection. 
Turning her head to and £ro upon the pillow, and re- 
garding the furniture of the bedroom, which she had 
occupied for many years, she persisted in thinking she 
was in the ^ best guest-chamber ' of the Hollow House, 
and expatiated grate&lly on the honour done to a ^^ poor 
lone woman who was eighty-two last Horringer Fair,^' 
in the permission accorded her to breathe her last in so 
magnificent an apartment. When the window-blind 
was drawn up, she fancied she could see the ferry, and 
Battistow steeple crowning the eminence on the other 
side of the water. The fact that Edgar never entered the 
'' guest-chamber " to inquire after her, she attributed to 
his absence at the King^s Heath Spring Meeting. 
'' That's right, madam,'' she repeatedly said to Carry 
(whom she treated in a most respectful manner, and 
addressed as '^ madam " — as surely the mistress of the 
Hollow House ought to be addressed), " don't let Mr. 
Turrett know the poor old lone woman is dying. It 
would only vex him when he ought to be enjoying him- 
self; his knowing it could do her no good." When this 
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singular display of mental aberration commenced^ Carry 
wafl covered with confusion^ and left the sick-rooni 
abruptly ; and John Bromhead endeavoured to tranquil- 
lize the patient^ and, by reasonable words, free her from 
her error. But explanation was ineffectual; and the 
kind master, having consulted with Martha — ^whose per- 
plexity and consternation at Becky^s insanity were 
really painful to witness — decided that none of the ser- 
vants must be admitted to the room until the delusion 
vanished. John Bromhead hoped that if Carry kept 
out of the way for a few hours, her old nurse would 
either return to her senses, or pass on to another mad 
fancy. But this hope was not realized. And when it 
was dear that Carry's prolonged absence from the bed- 
side pained the old woman, John and Martha recalled 
her, and told her she must endure the annoyance of 
listening to the mad speeches. 

So the three benevolent people nursed their old servant 
to the last, almost without the aid of other attendants, 
in order that the domestics of the house might not ^^get 
ridiculous notions into their heads also.'' Dr. Magnum, 
of course, came and went, and was a witness of Becky's 
ludicrous conduct ; and, though physicians are always 
supposed not to share their professional confidences with 
their wives, it may be here stated on good authority that 
the worthy doctor did communicate to Mrs. Magnum 
the state of affiairs in the Bromhead household. On 
equally good authority it may be stated that Fanny, on 
receiving the intelligence, first sighed sympathetically, 
and said, " Poor old woman — ^how sad — ^how very awk- 
ward for the Bromheads!" and then, after an interval of 
a minute, burst out laughing, and observed, ^'Well, 
although it is so painfully ridiculous, I can't help being 
almost glad of it. It will make Carry think of him. 
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Poor Mr. Edgar^ he little imagines how strangely his 
wooing is being done for him^ during his banishment V 

\ery likely the recollection of the drcnmstances sur- 
roonding Becky's death-bed contributed to heighten the 
blush with which Carry receiyed the Archdeacon's pro- 
mise to christen her firstborn^ when she became one of 
the grandee ladies of the ' light lands/ 

Soon after Becky's deaths John Bromhead had an 
attack of the gout — again a &ct of mere domestic in- 
terest^ but still a fact that had its influence on the 
domestic drama entitled ' Live It Down.' 

Although the merchant would have fain persuaded 
himself that he bore with unruffled temper the tattle of 
^the connexion' about his worldliness, in letting his 
daughter be introduced at the Assembly Booms^ he wae 
in heart much nettled at it. At home and in the world he 
maintained his habitual composure of manner ; but sun- 
dry minute arrows which members of the ' persuasion' 
had aimed at his hearty lay rankling in the exact spot to 
which they had been right deftly sent. Of these small 
shafts one may 'be mentioned. It came from the bow 
of lean-visaged^ jollp-voiced Bichard Camberwell. " Ah, 
John, old friend," said Bichard, sitting down in the mer- 
chant's counting-house, and rattling his bony hands on 
his spindles of thighs, just as the reader saw and heard 
him do on a former occasion, '^ so Miss Caroline is going 
to the balls at the Assembly Booms — ^is she ? Upon my 
word, old friend, we are getting on in the world. Who'd 
have ever thought of seeing plain John Bromhead's 
daughter dancing with the quality." 

'^ She finds herself quite at home amongst them," re- 
plied the merchant, with affected simplicity and modesty. 
*' She's nothing but an honest tradesman's daughter — 
only the daughter of John Bromhead^ dissenter — ^but 
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tliey tell me she figures about amongst tlie grandees as 
if lier birtli was lier title to their company. There^s an 
old sayings ^ Some get their breeding from blood, and 
the rest pick it out of oatmeal porridge/ Carry must 
have got her breeding out of porridge, for her forbears 
were humble enough.'^ 

'' That's all right, John, and it's said exactly like you," 
answered Richard, preparing to emit the barbed point 
which (to the credit of woman's ingenuity let it be said) 
Mrs. Camberwell had sharpened for him. ^* And when 
I've heard people prating (it is such a prating, busy- 
body world !) about your way of educating Mias Caroline 
with notions above her station, and all that sort of 
thing, I've always stopped them by saying, ' There's no 
nonsense about John Bromhead. I've known him from 
the time when he first joined ^ the persuasion,' and I 
may say I'm his most intimate and closest friend, and 
I've never found anything hidden in him. He's all 
outside, and wears his heart on his back; that's the 
exact man. As for the way he brings up his daughter, 
— ^why, people should remember that there are two sorts 
of liquor go to one mixing, and the young lady had two 
sides to her cradle just as much as any other baby. Her 
mother and Stephen Dowse are cousins ; and everyone 
knows what Dowse is. The Dowses were always for 
looking up, and, naturally enough. Dowse wishes Miss 
Caroline (who'll, in the natural course of things, have a 
share of his money) to look up too. And it's only in 
nature that Dowse's cousin (which is Mrs. Bromhead) 
should feel as Stephen does ; and that being so, what is 
more reasonable than that John Bromhead should give 
in to his wife ? No, no, John, old friend, I am with 
you. Come rough, come smooth, come hot, come cold 
— Bichard is with you !" 
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" Thank you, Richard/' was the merchant's reply, '' a 
word from you will help a lame man along the road. 
Your good word, old friend, any man might feel proud 
to have. But you mayn't wrong Martha. If the world 
is pleased to blame the way I bring up my daughter, I 
wish to bear the whole of the censure." 

This response was made so quietly, and with such a 
perfect absence of irritability of tone or manner, that 
Richard Camberwell left the counting-house with a de- 
pressing conviction that his missile had not hit the blot 
at which it was directed. In that, however, the marks- 
man was mistaken ; for placid as he appeared to the 
observer, John Bromhead was stung to the marrow. 
But the sting had not the intended effect. Richard had 
merely designed to put his friend out of humour with 
the Assembly Rooms; whereas John Bromhead was 
only pricked into a yet firmer resolution to carry out 
his plans ; and instead of conceiving disgust for the 
aristocratic club of Merton-Piggott, he laid up in a secret 
comer of his heart a grudge against his old companion 
Richard. Clever schemes, like that which Richard 
Camberwell employed at the suggestion of his wife, 
often succeed admirably up to a certain point, and then 
beyond that point perversely miscarry. 

It was petty of John Bromhead to be disturbed by 
such a contemptible stab, and wince for days under 
an insinuation that he ruled his family at the dicta- 
tion of Stephen Dowse. But it has never been ad- 
vanced in these pages that John Bromhead was a hero ; 
indeed, the reader has not read character aright, if he 
has not detected in the benevolent and plotting mer- 
chant a considerable alloy of moral infirmity. True, 
indeed, he was in his world a leader of his brethren and 
a representative man; but in Merton-Piggott a man 
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could be a captain without possessing all the magni- 
ficent qualities of an ideal emperor. So^ notwith- 
standing innumerable and well-sustained efforts to 
blind himself to the fact^ John Bromhead was acutely 
annoyed at the thought that his neighbours were 
laughing at him as a puppet set in motion by the 
bank agent^ whom he detested. And his annoyance 
was all the greater because the members of ' the per- 
suasion ' were as obsequious to him as ever^ and (as he 
had predicted would be the ca43e) did not presume to 
expostulate with him on his sin in giving coimtenance 
to mundane levities. Moreover (and wrong would be 
done him^ if this fact were not mentioned)^ he was 
sorely discomforted by the discovery that his gentle wife, 
Martha, was converted into a scape-goat, to carry the 
burden of his iniquities. 

So the strong man fretted and chafed, even as a weak 
one would have done. If a few bolder members of the 
obsequious 'persuasion' would only have attacked him 
openly, upbraiding and quarrelling with him, the ex- 
citement of contending with such adversaries would 
have done him good ; but in his little way he was a very 
' great man,' and one of the consequences of greatness, 
most unpleasant to its possessor, is that the ' great 
man' must live surrounded by courtiers who never 
dare to honestly correct him. Even Richard Camber- 
well (the merchant's oldest and most intimate friend) 
did not presume to say, '' John Bromhead, you're doing 
what I think to be wrong, and, as an old friend, I teU 
you so." 

Learned gentlemen of what is termed ' the faculty,' 
would laugh if it were said that the merchant's temper 
chafed and fretted him into an attack of the gout. So 
the case shall be put with greater respect to the as- 
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certained facts of science. For several years past^ 
John Bromhead had shown signs of a gouly con- 
stitution, and every spring Dr. Magnnm had for long 
past had occasion to say to him, '' The enemy, whose 
name is made up of four letters, is dancing about your 
coat-tails : you must take care of yourself, walk more, 
and indulge less.^^ The advice was good advice, and 
given where it was needed; for the merchant, not- 
withstanding the ascetic rules of ' the persuasion,' 
was an indulgent man. For many a day he had 
taken but little bodily exercise; and, though he 
of course never transgressed the limits of sobriety, 
and was (according to the notions of half a century 
since) a plain-living man, he set high price on his 
' little comforts,* enjoying a good dinner and port wine 
after it every day, and taking a hearty supper, with nut- 
brown ale at it, and stiff brandy and water after it, every 
night. So, if nothing had occurred to harass him, he 
would, doubtless, on this particular spring have had a 
podagric visitation, and in all probability (since gout is 
one of those evil powers to which the motto '' Vires 
acquirit eundo'^ may be applied) would have been 
favoured with a sharper attack than in any previous 
year; but since the attack came upon him, when he 
was depressed and worried, it had the secular head 
of the nonconformist 'connection^ altogether in its 
power, and handled him as severely as ever nonconform- 
ist was handled in days past by the strong arm of 
authority. 

'^ Now, my friend,^* said Dr. Magnum, with a grim 
smile, " you know what gout really is, and wont pooh- 
pooh it again I YouVe only made trial of its smiles 
before, now you are going to experience its wrath. No 
more ale and brandy and water for you, sir, for many 
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day&; and only just enough port wine to keep youi* 
pulse merry/' 

'' If you laugh at me, doctor, I wont pay your fee,'' 
responded John Bromhead, suppressing a groan. 

'' I am not laughing at you," said the jocose doctor^ 
'' but only at the gout. It's my way with the gout. I 
can't help laughing at him, he is such a droll dog. 
And laughter is the best medicine you can have, for you 
want cheering up." 

" Tut, — I am cheerful enough," exclaimed the mer- 
chant, bravely. 

*^ No, you are not," responded the physician ; " tell 
the world whatever your conscience will let you, 
but always speak the truth to your doctor and your 
lawyer." 

" What on earth should depress me ?" inquired the 
sick man. 

'' Umph ! — a man whose bank account is all on the 
wrong side always has enough to depress him." 

At which complimentary joke the merchant laughed 
heartily, the physician laughing also. 

'^ But," added the latter, in his most confidential tone, 
'' you mayn't let the tattlers of your ' persuasion ' worry 
you." 

Dr. Magnum never gossipped with his patients about 
their neighbours' affairs (a prudent course, for it saved 
iim from the reputation of a scandal-monger, which 
has marred the fortunes of many a clever physician) 
but he always gossiped with them about their own 
affairs (a prudent course also, for it gave him power 
-over them.) Moreover he never asked for confidence, 
but quietly took it, — acute observation and nice tact 
always preserving him from the blunder of misappre- 
hending his patients' secret thoughts, and also from the 
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worse blunder of touching their secret thoughts awk- 
wardly. Physicians of Dr. Magnum^s sagacity and 
delicacy cannot do better than follow his example; 
but before they do so^ they had better be quite sure 
that they have the requisite qualifications. The Mag- 
num method of ' taking confidence^ mustnH be bungled. 

'' Well/^ responded John Bromhead, smiling at the 
doctor^s cool assurance, which he liked quite as well as 
those liked it, who were unable to see through it, "it 
does worry me to think how they^re gossiping about 
Martha. Bichard Camberwell^s wife has a tongue 
which V\e no doubt belonged to a scorpion, at some 
former period.^^ 

To this Dr. Magnum only hummed ; it being a part 
of his " confidential system '' never to talk about par- 
ticular individuals in their absence, but only about 
persons en masse. 

The doctor^s prediction as to the character which the 
merchant's attack of gout would assume was verified. 
For weeks the merchant neyer left his house, for 
many days he never quitted his bed-room. Such a 
state of affairs had not occurred ever since he had dwelt 
in Merton-Piggott. The entire town, especially 'the 
persuasion,' manifested lively interest in the invalid. 
In all his prior visitations of gout, John Bromhead had 
been able to get down to the river-side to business ; — 
but now he was laid by the heels, or rather by the toes. 
Inquirers were incessantly knocking at the sick man's 
door. Mr. Bicker called to ask for him every day, and 
was on two occasions led up stairs by poor Martha, who 
introduced him to her husband's chamber, timidly saying, 
'^ The minister is good enough, John, to wish to see 
you;" but she did not go beyond two such introduc- 
tions. 'Probity Bromhead' was of course very civil 
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to the minister, and thanked him for his sympathy ; 
but he was reserved, instead of inviting good Mr. 
Bicker to speak freely all that he longed to say, and 
also gave his visitor ten guineas at the termination of 
each visit — ^for distribution among the poor. So 
the minister felt that to renew his clinical salutations 
would seem as if he had come — for a third dona- 
tion. 

" Has he looked into the book I left him yesterday?'' 
inquired Mr. Bicker, of Martha, as she was showing 
him to the door. 

''No," answered the wife, curtly and coldly, ''Mr. 
Bromhead only cares to read old authors,^' 

Stephen Dowse called on Martha daily, to ask if any 
more bad symptoms had appeared, and to console his 
cousin with assurances that "she would be wise to 
look the worst boldly in the face ;'' that he " had always 
said her husband had a bad constitution, although he 
looked strong and ate heartily ;'' that " if John pulled 
through this attack, he'd be very likely to have a worse 
one in the ensuing spring ;" that " if the worst should 
happen, it was to be hoped that her husband's affairs 
would be found pleasantly arranged." In short Stephen 
did all that the disagreeable friend of the family 
could be expected to do. He didn't ask " what under- 
taker his cousin would employ, in case the worst hap- 
pened, and she was left sole executrix," and he didnH 
suggest that " in case the worst happened, John Brom- 
head should be buried with his kin in Battistow 
Churchyard," but he kept a sharp look-out for indica- 
tions that the time was arriving when he might with 
propriety make such suggestions. Once Martha meekly 
asked her husband if " he wouldn't like to see Cousin 
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Dowse next time he was so kind as to call/' wherennto 
John Bromhead replied emphatically that '^ he wouldm't 
like to see Cousin Dowse/' and significantly added that 
*^ he had to take quite enough physic as it was/' So 
Martha oonld do nothing more for fiimily peace than 
tell Cousin Dowse a pious fib — ^to the effect that Dr* 
Magnum had strictly enjoined his patient to see as few 
people as possible. To which pious fib Stephen with 
cousinly candour responded^ " I met Dr. Magnum jnst 
now in Abbey Place, and he told me the gout would 
subside, if your husband's spirits were kept np with 
plenty of cheerful society. So next time Bicker comes 
you may jnst make your confession, Martha, — and tell 
him your tongue is blistered, and ask him how mnch 
Cayenne pepper you are to put upon it by way of 
penance." 

'' Oh, dear me, — dear me !" cried Martha, wringing 
her hands, — " I can't help it ! Don't blame me I If 
John doesn't wish to see you, — ^I can't help it.'' 

Whenever matters were at their very worst with 
Martha, she was wont to have resort to these two ex- 
pressions, " I can't help it," and '' Don't blame me.'* 
If Mr. Bicker had told her that the chapel was burnt 
down, her first exclamations would have been '' Don't 
blame me," and " I can't help it." 

^'No, Martha," answered Stephen, severely, ''you 
can't help your husband's crotchets. Sick men may 
be pardoned if they are cantankerous and queer. X 
don't blame you because he doesn't wish to see me ;— 
but I do blame you for not being more frank and re- 
sponsive to your nearest blood relation, when he drops 
in — to comfort you in your troubles." 

And so saying Mr. Dowse quitted the house in great 
dudgeon. 
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But the next * day, like the good Christian he 
was, he made his appearance again in Gray Street 
to inquire for John Bromhead, and comfort Martha in 
her troubles. 

Mr. Dowse never communicated to his acquaintance 
that no one of his numerous calls in Gray Street took 
him into the n^erchant^s presence. He liked to have 
it supposed that he and his cousin's husband were on 
close neighbourly terms. So when the members of the 
^ town club ^ asked him how John Bromhead was get-* 
ting on, he saved his character and his conscience by re-» 
plying, " Oh, thank you, John Bromhead is going on 
most satisfactorily. I make it a rule to step in at Gray 
Street every day, and when I was there last I saw no- 
thing to make me take a gloomy view of his case,—' 
that is to say, for the present" By which ingenious 
forpi of answer, he avoided the sin of direct mendacity, 
created an impression that he was daily a personal wit<» 
ness of the invalid^s condition, and caused his hearers 
to regard the merchant's health as offering small 
grounds of hope— /or the future. To his intimate as* 
sociates Stephen Dowse was even more commimicative 
on the interesting topic. " You see,'' he would say^ 
first lowering his voice to a confidential hum, and then 
raising it as he <;ame to the emphatic conclusion of 
his remarks, '^ I am continually in Gray Street ; and of 
course John Bromhead is much gratified by my constant 
attention, for really he is not a man altogether without 
fine feeling. He's a queer, crotchety, cantankerous 
fellow when he's well ; but real illness softens every 
man wonderftdly. And Bromhead can be touched by 
consideration and kindness, which (Heaven knows !) I 
have been unremitting in my endeavours to show him* 
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When Martha married him I said^ ^ WeH, he may be 
a dissenter, but he's my cousin's husband, and so 111 
stick by him/ The Dowses always did stick together, 
— and they always wilL We were always an a£fee- 
tionate family, — ^in days when we were numerous, and 
had not dwindled down to a mere handful, which is all 
we are now. And if ever we did have a little differ- 
ence, trouble always brought us together/' 

Poor Martha had need of more delicate consolation 
than such as Cousin Stephen offered her. She loved 
her husband very dearly, and she could not disgoise 
from herself that his illness was both severe, and indi- 
cative that his constitution was less vigorous than he 
had hitherto believed it to be. "I never put faith in a 
bright, dear complexion," Stephen had said to her, 
" for experience has long taught me that if s your sleek, 
ruddy, hale men who are the soonest knocked down. I 
don't object to plenty of flesh, — ^but give me the colour 
of an egg-shell !" Wifely solicitude and sympathy 
caused Martha to feel that there was truth in her 
cousin's kindly remarks. Moreover, the woman was 
secretly and sorely distressed, because her husband's 
illness, instead of causing him to treat her with greater 
trust and tenderness, seemed to close his tongue and heart 
to her. He was always gentle in word and action, 
never displaying petulance, never signifying dissatis- 
faction with her attentions as a nurse; but his words 
were so few, when she wanted them to be so many. By 
instinct she knew that he was much concerned at his 
indisposition, and regarded its severity as a warning 
that age was coming on, and the power of his prime 
going off. But he never told her so. As was only 
natural in so serious and earnest a woman, she yearned 
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to hear him speak of sacred things — of the fiiture world 
and how he looked forward to it (even as he had spoken to 
her again and again^ in long past days — ere he had grown 
worldly); but instead of gratifying her he studiously 
avoided all subjects that could lead to a religious dis- 
cussion. 

By day Carry was almost incessantly with her father ; 
and during the forty-eight hours which the gout (to 
Dr. Magnum^s evident concern) spent in travelling 
about the merchant's body, like a fractious pauper seeking 
his right place of settlement, she never left his bed-side. 
As he lay on his bed, propped up with pillows, and en- 
during his agonies with becoming fortitude, he liked to 
see her before him ; to watch her dainty little hands 
plying at fancy work ; to mark the ringlets dancing upon 
her girlish bust as she nodded satisfaction with the 
effects of her stitching; and to listen to the ripple of her 
clear voice as she made believe that she was quite 
merry, and not in the slightest possible anxiety about 
her patient. 

" You look sweetly pretty in black, child,'' the father 
once broke the silence by saying. 

In honour of faithful old Becky, Carry (like all the 
rest of the Bromhead household) wore mourning for 
six weeks. 

"If you think so, papa, I'll never wear anything 
else." 

" Nay, nay, baby. I don't want that," answered the 

father, doing his best to banter bravely, with a feeble 

voice. " One of these fine days you'll have to put on 

white satin, and be married as the richest heiress of the 

light lands' ought to be." 

" And who is to take care of your gout, sir ?" answered 

VOL. I. X 
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the young hAj, pertly, '^wlien mamma ib knocked up 
and your little da.uglita' is married, and — all that ?" 

'^ Fll come over to Castle Hollow, and take possession 
of the 'best guest-chamber/' replied the father, allud- 
ing with rather ghastly humour to Becky's dying 
insanity. 

'' Now, you silly old man,'* cried Carry, blushing 
brightly, '^ pray do not talk such nonsense, if you don't 
wish me to put you in a strait waistcoat/' 

'' Well, well, my pet,'' returned the silly old man, 
with much more gravity than such an absurd topic 
warranted, '^ more unlikely things may happen, and Ceit 
worse things too ! They're a fine old family, and a 
better specimen of a young country gentleman than Mr. 
Edgar cannot be found in the ' light lands." 

''If you don't hold your tongue this instant, sir,'' 
exclaimed Carry, shaking her hand, and frowning with 
a severity that would have made the fortune of an ogress 
looking out for a husband in ogre-land, '^ I'll not give 
you your next dose of medicine at the right time." 

As this threat seemed more within the range of the 
damsel's powers than the previous menace of a strait 
waistcoat, John Bromhead prudently did as ' the chUd ' 
bade him. 

Behind the dark heavy curtains of the huge four-post 
tabernacle (beds of fearftd structure were the beds of our 
grandfathers !), listening to this idle conversation, 
grieving that such a topic should have been raised by 
her husband, and wondering how it was that she could 
not, in like manner with him, speak playfrdly with her 
only daughter, sat Martha Bromhead. Once and again 
she felt her face vrith her hands, to make sure that no 
rebellious tear had started from her eyes, and as often 
she checked herself on the point of giving utterance to a 
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sigh. For ever since John had fallen ill, she had been 
doubly resolute to subdue her tendency to ^con- 
trariness.' 

But it was very hard for her to listen without protest 
to her husband^s indiscreet levity on a subject which, 
beyond all others, was unpleasant to her j for the more 
the good woman had pondered over her husband's ambi. 
tion for the settlement of his only child, the more she 
disliked it. What would she not have given to have 
John's assurance that he had put away from his mind 
that miserable dream of worldly exaltation ! How 
clearly she saw that beneath light banter he wished to 
convey a truth to Carry's mind, which should influence 
her conduct, perchance when he was in the grave* 
'^ While he is lying here," thought the sad wife, 
^^ instead of turning his mind to the judgment and the 
eternity after death, he is meditating how he can best 
achieve a worldly aim, even if he should not be per- 
mitted to see its accomplishment. He is saying, ^ I 
could die happy if I could only be assured that my gir 
would one day be mistress of the Hollow House I' Oh, 
John, John, what a difference years may make in strong 
men ! It isn't only weak women who are unstable as 
water !" 

Stephen Dowse was right in not taking the gloomiest 
possible view of Probity Bromhead's case for the present. 
After some weeks of seclusion, the merchant got about 
again; but as he walked down to the counting-house 
for the first time after his illness, leaning on Mr. 
Michael Stott's arm, and answering with shaken voice 
to the cordial salutations that met hiTn at every step, 
spectators remarked to themselves that he was much 
altered, and looked '^ quite the old man." Heretofore 
it had been John's humour to affect old age. In " the 
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persuasion" it was thought to be respectable, and (in a 
spiritual sense) meet and right for middle-aged people 
to speak of themselves as approaching the period of 
decay. The doing so was held to imply that they had 
so fixed their minds on higher things, that they were 
careless about the departure of bodily strength and the 
advent of their last days. At thirty-five years of age, 
ladies of ^^the persuasion" built up their necks with 
white muslin, for head-dresses wore caps that the most 
staid matrons of the present day would scarce deign to 
sleep in, and (if they were very zealous in the abhorrence 
of earthly vanities) always took their walking exercise 
with the assistance of heavy cotton umbrellas. A 
similar fashion prevailed amongst the men, of assuming 
that they entered the world at least a quarter of a 
century before their birthdays. John and Martha 
Bromhead, therefore, had long been in the habit of 
talking of themselves as ' old people.' 

John Bromhead was never again to be guilty of such 
affectation ; for he had in reality become an old man. 
His illness had changed him in a manner that even 
astonished Dr. Magnum ; and no one was more sensible 
of the change than the merchant himself. ^^Thafs 
what comes of having a clear, bright complexion," 
observed Stephen Dowse, when the affair was talked over 
at the ^ town-club,' " thank Heaven, I've got plenty of 
flesh, and the colour of an egg-shell !" Dr. Magnum 
took another view of the matter. '^The fact is," 
observed the physician to himself (a private friend, 
who came in for many sage criticisms from the doctor's 
lips), " if a man will take port wine and brandy and 
water (even in moderation) he ought to work them off 
with a tremendous lot of exercise — either of body or 
brain. When 'Probity Bromhead,' at twenty-eight 
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years of age^ gave up liis old yeoman habits of hunting 
and shootings and took to preachings he ought also to 
have taken to tea and dry toast^ and stuck to them/^ 

But in one respect ^Probity Bromhead* was 
unaltered. 

The romantic hope which had taken possession of his 
heart — the hope that he should live to see his daughter 
the lady of that old county hall in which the proudest 
hours of his youth were passed — was as powerful as 
ever. 

One of his first excursions after his illness was made 
to Battistow, where old Becky had been interred, and 
where, at her master's directions, a monument had been 
placed to her memory, recording in appropriate terms 
that ^^ she was a lone woman of a decent stock, and died 
after completing her eighty-second year. 

It was only natural that he should like to inspect the 
mason^s work, which had been erected at his cost. So, 
one bright, cheery day at the beginning of June, ^ Pro- 
bity Bromhead' had his horse put into his chaise, and 
taking Carry with him for a companion, drove over to 
Battistow, pointing out to her the objects by the way- 
side, that called up memories from the far distance, and 
displaying to her for the first time the house in which 
he was bom, and the rude fishing town in which he had 
grown to manhood. 

Whilst their horse was resting, the father and daughter 
strolled through the few straggling streets of the dilapi- 
dated borough, and, entering the churchyard, stood over 
Becky's tomb, which was situated amongst the graves 
of the Bromheads of several departed generations. 

And when they had surveyed all the lions of the town 
(their horse still needing more rest, and John Brom- 
head feeling quite equal to more exertion), they left 
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directions that the chaise should^ at the termination of 
two more hoxirs, be brought down to the ferry-house, at 
the river's side, whither they intended to saunter. In 
due course, walking leisurely along, they came to the 
ferry, when the father said : — 

" See, Carry, over the water there is the top of the 
' Hollow House,^ you can see the roof and the upper 
windows amidst the green trees.'' 

" I know it,'' returned the child, with a beating heart, 
'^ I have been looking at it ever since we began to descend 
the church-hill." 

'' Shall we cross over? " 

" If you like, papa." 

" You would like to see the village ? " 

'^ I should like to be your companion anywhere — only 
shan't we be remarked upon ? " 

'^ Oh, no, visitors are continually crossing over the 
water just to see the village. It is such a lovely spot. 
Scarce a week passes in the summer without the village 
seeing some unknown wanderer in search of the 
picturesque." 

So they hailed the ferryman and were ferried 
over. 

Having crossed to the other side, they walked through 
the village, and round the high fence of the HoUow 
House garden, until they came upon the heath at the 
back and saw the mansion, with the ornamental meadows 
lying between it and them. 

Lastly they visited the churchyard, walled in by a 
thick yew fence, and abounding in trees, und^ the shade 
of which there was neither man, nor woman, nor child, 
save themselves. ''We can't see the interior of the 
church," observed John Bromhead, glancing at the 
wicket leading into the Hollow House garden, "the key 
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>t8 kept at ' the House/ and it would scarcely do for us 
to ask for it/^ But he mounted upon a flat tomb^ 
placed close under the cold north wall^ and lifting up 
his little darling in his arms as though she were a mere 
babe^ he enabled her to look through one of the win- 
dows into the edifice. The survey was a brief one, but 
Carry had time to see some of the Turrett monuments, 
adorned with the Turrett shield, bearing on its 
argent surface three small pictures of castles ; — monu- 
ments of which the oldest was in memory of " Oulielmus 
Antonius de Turribus, — ^Medicinae Doctor, — ^Vir Sapien- 
tissimus/' and the most recent was inscribed, ^^ In me- 
mory of Antony Edgar Gervase Turrett,Major of the Fifty 
Fourth Regiment of Bengal Cavalry, who fell, gallantly 
fighting with his regiment at Armadhaggr, on the 3rd 
of January, 1793. Also in Memory of Alice Turrett 
Wife of the afore-mentioned Major Antony Edgar 
Gervase Turrett, who followed her husband to the grave, 
at an interval of six days, leaving behind her an 
Infant Son.'' 

^' Major Turrett I that must be Mr. Edgar Turrett's 
father?'' asked Carry, as soon as she stood once more 
upon the ground. 

" Yes," answered the father. ^^ Mr. Edgar's father, 
and the Squire's only son. But let us be going. Our 
horse will be down by the river side by the time we have 
re-crossed the ferry." 

So they made the circuit of the churchyard, and were 
about to leave it by one of the public gates, when 
through the thick ewe fence they heard the sound of 
voices and of horses' feet in the bridle-path, that led up 
to the heath, which they had already visited. 

'' Hush," whispered John Bromhead, laying a hand 
on Carry, to restrain her from going forwards, " we had 
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better not be seen. They are the Sqnire and Miss 
Turrett." 

In another minute the equestrians tamed the corner^ 
and as they rode at foot-pace along the road past 
the churchyard gate^ Cany saw them^ — the blind 
Squire (his shoulders dropping forwards orer the neck 
of his old bay hunter^ ' Duke')^ and Adelaide Tnnett 
on her strongs quiet pony. 

The old man's darkened eyes were turned towards the 
churchy so that his handsome profile was seen to advan- 
tage by the silent spectators. Adelaide was at the 
moment looking in an opposite direction. Her face 
was therefore turned away; but John Bromhead 
and Carry could see her lithe^ slender form^ — ^that was 
a figure for a young girl rather than a woman o^ 
mature years. 

" Is he quite blind ?'^ whispered Cany to her fiftther 
who^ having passed the churchyard gate^ was watching 
the pair as they rode down the lane; — the old man 
who had been to him both friend and enemy; and the 
woman of whom he said to his wife^ '^ Years syne I 
loved that lady with all my soul and strength. There 
was a mighty hot power of loving in me in those 
days r 

" Yes,*' he answered^ when the Squire and Addaide 
had disappeared from his sight, on turning into the 
Hollow House garden, ''he is quite blind; but stQl 
never a day passes on which he omits his horse-exercise 
He rides over the heath, and along the cliffs, two or 
three hours every day — ^whatever the weather may be ; 
and fair or foul, she always rides with him, to take care 
of him V' 

'' She seems to be a very good woman,'' said Carry 
'' and she has a sweet voice. You remember I met her 
a few months since at Mrs. Magnum's." 
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^' A good woman V* said John Biomliead^ slowly and 
with pathetic simplicity^ uncovering his head as he spoke 
the words^ '' A good woman ! My darlings she is one of 
those rare women from whom the brightest angels of 
heaven are gathered V' 

They returned to the Battistow hank of the river^ 
and found their horse. and chaise ready for them at the 
Ferry house^ under the care of the Battistow ostler. 

The homeward drive, throufi^h the balmy air of the 
summer afternoon, was for the greater part of the way 
one of silent meditation. 

Once, however, during its course, words of moment 
passed between them. 

John Bromhead was allowing his horse to walk slowly 
up the long acclivity of one of those convex sweeps 
(they could scarcely be called ' hills ') with which the 
open ' light lands ^ abounded, when after a long 
silence he faced round to his child, and looking down upon 
her said, '' Carry, do you know that Mr. Edgar Turrett 
loves you ?*' 

" He never told me so, sir,'* answered Carry, quickly, 
feeling a strange faintness at her heart, and a new sen- 
sation strike across her brain. 

''True,*' answered the father, "he never told you 
so. But he has told a particular friend of yours so; 
and I teU you so. Only a few more weeks will pass 
over, when he will entreat you to be his wife.'' 

'' Dear fether," pleaded Carry, '' please let us talk 
of something else." 

"We wiD, my darling," replied the merchant, re- 
garding the blushing girl at his side with lively 
tenderness, '' but let me say a few words to you, and take 
them to heart. I would have you select your husband 
at the dictate of your own heart ; I would not impose 
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a suitor of my own selection on your will, — ^in opposi* 
tion to your wishes. But let your father say this to 
you ; — ^if, when the time comes for you to decide, you 
should find yourself able to answer Mr. Edgar Tur- 
rett's entreaty with that short word 'yes/ you will 
make your old father very happy." 

'' Dear father," answered Carry, almost choking with 
emotion, " I will thmk of what you say." 

One more sentence did Probity Bromhead give utter- 
ance to upon this delicate subject. 

''Carry," he inquired after a pause, "is this old 
hope of mine a new idea to you ?" 

" Oh, sir," said Carry, the tears starting to her eyes 
(to her sire's great surprise,— for fine as was John 
Bromhead's nature in many respects, he was still a man, 
and could hot appreciate the pain he caused his child 
by dropping this pebble of curiosity into the clear, still 
deeps of her guileless nature), " a girPs heart is only 
too ready to entertain suchfancies, — ^but, indeed, itgrieves 
and humiliates her to speak about them.'^ 

So they continued their journey without more 
speech. 

But John Bromhead's words were seed— destined to 
bear fruit. 

If the fruit be found evil, the worse for Carry, and 
the more pitiful for the reader ! Anyhow, poor 
Martha wiQ be able to say, " DonH blame me ! I can't 
help it." 
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